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MR. SCOTT'S, AT AMWELL. 
Mr. Scott was a member of tle Society of Friends, a man of considerable wealth, 
aud of refined taste and feeling as a poet. His house is a handsome mansion on the 
sonth of Ware, surrounded by grounds disposed in the most picturesque manner, orna- 
mented with a beautiful grotto, and with a study on an eminence, which was his 
favourite retreat. He was, in his neighbourhood, another mgn of Ross, worshipped by 
the poor, and beleved by all who knew him. ‘The sentiments in his highly-finished 
poetry accord wit tis practice ; and, from their benevolent spirit, deserve to be always 
popular. His widdw is living in 1825, and keeps up the house and park in the state in 












which they were left by the poet. 








For the Monthly Magazine. 
VISIT to LANARK, by M. JULLIEN, Con- 
ductor of the ““REVUE ENCYCLOPE- 
DIQUE.” 
HK creation of Mr, Owen’s co- 
. lony has had the effect of stimu- 
lating curiosity, in many who had 
never before given any attention to the 
study, to enliven, penetrate into, and 
decipher, by practical facts and illus- 
trations, the u8eful and highly-interest- 
ing subject of socialorder. Theintro- 
duction of his many methods. and 
experiments, equally singular, origi- 
nal, and curious, with!the popularity 
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derived from these sources, has ex- 
cited a most extraordinary sensation,— 
endeavours to examine the form and 
features of his whole establishment, 
to measure, ascertain, and investigate, 
with philosophical accuracy, the di- 
versified and interesting phenoinena 
which a view of it offers. 

Prescription gives a demonstrative 
tone to a great part of our knowledge, 
though purely traditional, and not the 
result of our Own enquiries and obser- 
vations. This has induced many to 
reject all antiquated systems cntirely, 
as mercly formal and catechetical, and 
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to consider the science of civil and 
criminal legislation as only in its rudi- 
ments,—alleging that different means 
of decomposing and accurately ane 
lysing,. of rendering it more correct 
and simple, are what we should now 
pay the most attention to. — re 

Whether such language is admtssi- 
ble and can be tolerated, whether we 
should readily take for true whatever 
is thus plausibly and positively assert- 
ed, is a questionable proposition, 
which different authors will either 
establish, or consider as erroneous. 
lt appears, however, to be a matter of 
which nothing can be really known, 
but by a combination of theoretical 
generalities, with numerous practical 
particulars. It requires a knowledge 
of human nature, not only in the ab- 
stract, but as modified by the intricate 
relations of property, and the influence 
of civilization. Legislation is diffi- 
cult, but that system of government 
seems to be the best, which is best 
Suited to the character, habits, and 
genius, of the people for whom it is 
designed. 

The late long interval of European 
revolutionary tumults was only a suc- 
cession of tyrannies, exchanging one 
species of usurpation and despotism 
for another. But there is this singular 
result, this remarkable and serious 
consequence,—an important and ex- 
tensive conclusion has been drawn, in 
favour of the political principles de- 
fended, with ardour, in the course of 
it, so that men no longer entertain 
different opinions on the common 
ground of reforming the general eco- 
nomy and order of society. 

According to this opinion, now cir- 
culating in almost every part of po- 
lished Europe, political integrity, the 
science of morals, and virtuous philan- 
throphy, should give to the whole body 
of civil institutions, among the people 
with whom they have their intimate 
connexion, that general impression of 
character which is now ascribed to 
the priaciple of justice. 

In France, both before and since 
the revolution, there is a growing mo- 
ral fitness for the precious gift of civil 
liberty. But in Great Britain the ge- 
nuine tove of itis the ruling passion 
among the people, which shows that 
they are hot yet become ready for sla- 
very. Itis here that we meet with true 
philanthropy, as the striking charac- 
terisuc trait, principally founded on an 
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inviolable regard for sublime mori 
considerations. It is here that a'gengp 


of personal worth, of real dignity and 
importance, is preserved, which pre. 
vents individuals from forgetting that 
they are men. 

With a portion of political freedom, 
North Britain certainly unites no com. 
mon share of the beneficent talents, 
The author of this sketch, M. Jullien, 
had read the late work of Mr. Owen, 
wherein that well-informed and inge- 
nious man describes with minuteness, 
and explains, all the circumstances of 
his laboured exertions and affectionate 
attentions to his colonial family. Th 
the month of September 1822, M. J. 
personally visited the establishment of 
New Lanark, prosecuting his enquiries 
with spirit, into the ‘subjects, details, 
and occurrences, which render the 
situation of that institution ‘so pecu- 
liarly comfortable. Here he spent a 
day in noting the labours of the work- 
men employed ; the instructions, the 
exercises, the sports for recreation, of 
the young persons brought up ‘in that 
obscure, picturesque valley ,—that ‘de- 
licious retreat. In the'administfatton, 
he traced a superior spirit, sufficient 
to incline and direét wellall the pro- 
ceedings and exertions, with all their 
graceful accessories. The whole form- 
ed a safe asylum, wherein the poor 
man has left his distresses and his 
difficulties behind him, has to struggle 
with none of those feelings and pas- 
sions, the gratification of which is what 
ambition covets almost every where 
else. 5 

It was a primary object of the 
author, in his toar through England 
and Scotland, in the summer of 1822, 
to visit Mr, Owen’s institution, to learn 
whether it was fairly entitled to the 
celebrity which fame had conferred on 
it. He set out from Glasgow to New 
Lanark, a distance of twenty-three 


English miles: through this district, in | 


most branches of agriculture, he n0- 
tices with approbation the improved 
culture that prevails in the fertile and 
productive fields, meadows, gardens, 
orchards, &c. The crops were wol- 
derfully luxuriant, and the success 
was proportioned to the attention 
paid, in no common @egree, to the 
particular cultivation of each. In this 
excursion M. J. had a companion, 
M. B—, a _ judicious, and candid 
Frenchman, long resident in England, 
who also, from motives of curiosity, 
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1823. | 
wished to form a distinct idea of the 
nature of the scene of his observations, 


We left our carriage (says the author,), 
in the old town of Lanark ; and, with a 
young peasant for our guide, proceeded 
to New Lanark. The distance was not 
more thana quarter of a league ; but ap- 

ared to be much more considerable, 
from the immense disparity, as to civiliza- 
tion, and the expansion of its various 
powers, operating in conjunction with a 
notion of elegance and refinement, be- 
tween the place we had left, and Mr, 
Owen’s system in its actual establishment. 
In one, the sentiment of mutual accommo- 
dation displays itself; a preference being 
given to its tendencies, to all the means 
that, when fully assisted and improved, 
point to itas a certainend, In the other, 
feelings of comparative indifference are 
excited both towards the means and the 
end. The neatness, the regularity of the 
buildings, the moral and social state of the 
inhabitants, whatever is useful or con- 
ducing to support them in ease and com- 
fort,—whatever 1s expedient to escape the 
wild inconveniencies of poverty, to pre- 
serve and secure from oppression, all the 
charities of life, to promote the general 
welfare,—these data we find distinctly de- 
lineated, as outlines of the social compact, 
at New Lanark. 

In our descent to the place, we pass 
over a green swarth, then traverse a little 
wood or grove, and along a rather rapid 
declivity, enter a solitary valley, encircled 
with hills, forming a picturesque and ro- 
mantic situation, with the river Clyde, fa- 
mous for its cascades, and the beautiful 
scenery of its banks, running at the bot- 
tom. The first object that presents itself, 
at some distance from the village, is a 
building of a very agreeable exterior, both 
vast and commodious;: surrounded with 
tufted woods and verdant pastures, and 
remarkable tor its elegant simplicity. On 
reaching this, we discover, at the end of a 
long alley, planted with trees, in a hollow 
recess, and on the banks of the river, the 
buildings oceupied by the colony, and 
Which compose the village called New 
Lanark. Here we perceive Mr. Owen 
in the midst of his workmen and children, 
and hasten to salute him, without waiting 
for a formal introduction, 

Mr. Owen, at the age ‘of fifty-one, hardly 
seems to exceed that of forty. His aspect, 
when examined, is sufficient to authorise 
the persuasion, that it resembles his cha- 
racter, exhibiting a correct copy of mild- 
hess,—of a well-informed, active, sagaci- 
ous, and enterprising, miud,—of an ardent 
wish to be useful to the laborious classes, 
in whatever may be found subservient to 
their health, morals, and convenience. 

It is now about twenty-four years since 
he undertook the management of these 
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establishments; for twelve years precedin 
they had formed a large Sain. 
wherein, as in other like places, the poor 
were neglected, and suffered to do their 
daily labour in savage stupidity. In the. 
first ten or twelve years, however, a com- 
plete metamorphosis was effected, and the 
regenerated colony now enjoys all the be- 
nefits which the wisdom and experience 0 
ages could have prepared for it. How 
striking the contrast between its former 
ignorance, disorder, immorality, and mi- 
sery; and the moral, intellectual, and 
physical, improvement, that the efforts 
of time and attention have been capable 
of producing. ‘The truth of this remark is 
now generally admitted. The advantages 
derived from his superintendance have 
been long observed; the world is so far 
acquainted with them, that they form to- 
pics of conversation ; and many have ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of his rvles, 
however little they may have adhered to 
their observance. 

What first pleaded the cause of nature 
and of sense,—what acted as no mean ad- 
vocate upona mind unbiassed by private 
interest, already half persuaded of the du- 
ties which belong to superiors, — was read- 
ing the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
contemplating what may be called. the 
manual and practical education of neces- 
sity, remote from the institutions of men, 
which are often maleficent, What gave a 
further stamp and character to his inge- 
nious motives was meeting with Some pas- 
sages in Rousseau’s ‘* Emile,” -together 
with the example of a beneficent old man 
in the ‘‘ Adele and Theodore” of Madame 
de Genlis, He then began to form a sort 
of moral and philosophical code of his 
own, to plan a system of which he would 
himself undertake the execution, since he 
could find no one disposed to approve of 
his theory. Twenty years had matured 
his scheme, before he published any thing 
on the subject. 

The principles and object of it, as he ex- 
plained them to me, were to banish every 
motive that could awaken or foster vicious 
propensities ; to extirpate the fears and 
hopes that act within the narrow sphere of 
egotism ; to render useless the rewards and 
labours that excite ambition, pride, envy, 
cupidity; to find the reward of virtue in 
itself, so that good conduct may become a 
habit; to create a love of labour, order, 
and discretion: these were the ends that 
our Scotch philanthropist had projected, 
and which a long, multiplied, magnified, 
course of experiments has enabled him to 
accomplish. 

After taking notes of the theoretical 
part of Mr. Owen’s scheme, I made it my 
business to survey the fair living picture of 
the persons and localities, as they succes- 
sively presented themselves to view. as 
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The detached mansion which I first 
mentioned is that wherein Mr. Owen re- 
sides. The houses of the colony are of a 
simple but elegant architecture, adjusted 
with regularity, as to their exterior fronts ; 
and their interior distributions are correct- 
ly adapted to their destination. On our 
left we see several considerable bui'dings, 
that abut against the hill; some contaim a 
number of chambers, or small s parate 
apartments, for one or two workmen, oF 
for a family, of a husband, wife, and one or 
two children, or families yet more nume- 
rous. Others, in their upper stories have 
magazines of provisions of every descrip- 
tion, and in their lower parts are shops, 
—whiere, at certain hours of the day, the 
workmen and their wives make purchase 
of such articles as they are in want of. 
Each separate workman, or each family, 
has full credit for goods till they reach the 
amount of the sum due for the month's la- 
bour. Occasionally advances are made, 
from some extraordinary circnmstances,— 
an unforeseen accident, a fit of illness, the 
birth of a child, or a journey on family bu- 
siness: these are always proportioned to 
the wants of the inhabitart, and to the 
good opinion which the experience of his 
conduct may have given rise to. The 
provisions of every kind have been select- 
ed with care, are excellent in quality, and 
moderate in price: in these respects there 
is no distinction, for all the colonists fare 
alike. 

Besides two vast buildings for the work- 
men and their families, and the large sepa- 
rate house that serves for a magazine, 
there are three others, no less remark- 
able for neatness and regularity, that 
appear on the right side of the avenne, 
We first come to a large manufactory, six 
stories high, for spinning, and different 
trades ; then proceed to a beautiful house, 
with a spacious court before it, for chil- 
dren of both sexes, with halls for instrue- 
tion, exercises, prayers ; a little further on, 
close to a canal that communicates with 
the Clyde, there is a house now building, 
intended to form a common kitchen, and 
a common refectory for the unmarried 
workmen, for such as have no relations 
with them, and for others, indiscrimi- 
nately, 

The Infirmary, with a physician and sur. 
geou attached, has at present thirty-eight 
patients, out of abont 2500 individuals, in- 
cluding 350 children, of whom the colony 
consists, Here the vaccination o 
persons is attended to. 
warehouses, &c. nearly 
employed; o 
at gp bi hen Prone eA cadlbray 
The number of \ wchold conceras, 
ate “tee oF women exceeds that of the 

y one third. All the inha 


bitants 
though at liberty to quit the establichment 


f young 
In the looms, 
1800 workmen are 
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when they choose, adhere to it, as to theiy 
family, the sitnation and settlement bei 
every way desirable: 250 workmen come 
daily from Old Lanark to take a share ip 
the labours. 

The ringing of a bell called the worknen, 
of both sexes to their work, and the ehii. 
dren to school. Here every step and pro. 
ceedure was significantly expressive of 
health, contentment, and activity. The 
clothing was simple, but neat, excepting 
that, accerding to the Scotch custom, 
most of the children, and some of the 
young workmen; were naked about the 
legs and feet. ‘Ihe children were eager to 
salute Mr. Owen, and failed not to receive 
his caresses. A sentiment of affection, of 
liberty, of happiness, entered into. the 
spirit of this kind of homage paid to the 
common father of the family, and chief of 
the colony. 

We then proceeded to visit the House of 
Instruction; it might, with propriety, be 
termed ‘ La Maison Joyeuse,’* the House 
of Joy, from the pleasure that sparkled m 
the looks of each countenance. In the 
first class, the smallest children are taught 
to pronounce, distinctly, the Ictters of the 
Alphabet. Mr. Owen, however, is averse 
to the usual method of teaching letters and 
words before things; he prefers the form- 
ing and exercising of the understanding, 
in the first place. The children of the 
second class are beginning to read in 





* By this name was known an establish- 
ment tor education at Mantua, in the 15th 
century, erected under the auspices and 
by the care of Francis Gonzague, Duke of 
Mantua, who had placed his own children 
there. The director of it was Victorin de 
Faltre, professor of the Beiles Lettres; 
his tender paternal care was evinced not 
only towards the young princes, but, amul- 
titude of other pupils that he was antho- 
rized to admit. They came from all parts 
of Italy, France, Germany, and even 
Greece. Tn the house were galleries, con- 
sidered as affording the best models for 
painting ; and about it all nature appeared 
rich and charming, in a number of delight- 
tul promenades. In a dark age, he was 
capable of being the guardian of literature 
and the arts; but, like a patriot and a 
man, his Course of General Tuition was cal- 
culated to enlarge the mind by benevolent 
ideas, to train his pupils, during tMe pre- 
cious hours of youth, that short period 0 
which the most should be made, to early 
habits of virtue, morality, and plilan- 
thropy. His end was answered, and be 


was happy, as were all the individuals of 


the establishment which he conducted, in 
the result of his labours. The reputation 
of his school was equal to that of the most 
celebrated universities of his time. 
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books, and those of the third to write in 

Jarge characters. lo these succeeds Arith- 

metic, with all the operations of calcula- 

tion, and lessons of Geometry for such as 

are more advanced. ane 

In the class of Natural History, which in- 
cludes Elements of Mineralogy, Botany, 
and Zoology, archetypes of Animals, 
Plants, Minerals, are laid before the 
jearner fori.his inspection; notices are 
added of their properties, and the use to 
be made of them; interrogatives then re- 
trace what has been so announced. 

In another elementary class for Geogra- 
phy, the young of both sexes, arranged in 
couples, a boy by a girl, make answer to 
different questions on a blank chart, con- 
taining, without any names of places; the 
pare lineaments of countries, mountains, 
rivers, &c. 

Historical knowledge is communicated, 
as it were, by the senses, by large tablets 
suspended to the wall, and arranged by 
centuries. Each of these comprehends the 
important events, the illustrious charac- 
ters, the progress of industry and the arts; 
pourtrays a picture of the. buildings, re- 
markable monuments, armour, costume, 
tools, instruments for plonghing, &c. per- 
taining to each nation at the time. A 
familiar acquaintance with the history of 
their own country, and its vast acquisitions 
abroad, is especially inculcated. 

We attended, also, to a singing class. 
Little songs or hymns, adapted to their ca- 
pacities, and made expressly for young 
persons, borrowed from scenes of nature 
and interesting situations of life, sung alter- 
nately, with their variations, by tender, 
melodious, animated, voices, give to this 
part of instruction all the characters of a 
family féte. 

Proceeding onwards to the dancing- 
room, we observe twenty young persons, 
divided into couples, a boy and girl, each 
dancing, with measured steps, to the sound 
of lively music. Most of them were bare- 
legged and barefooted. We noticed, also, 
some little boys, with only a Scotch jaeket 
on, and a sort of trowsers that descend 
below the knee. Though this may have 
the appearance of a want of neatness, we 
were assured that these children are habi- 
tated to wash their feet at least twice a- 
day, that they are very cleanly, and that 
this practice is sure to render them more 
active, strong, and vigorous. Three 
large covered baths, one hot, and two 
cold, are reserved for their use. 

We were next conducted to the arena of 
aneetion, where an uproarious sort of 
4 ms subjected, however, to regular 
pat esc was the leading impulse, The 
a ons and exercises appeared very 
: * F to develop the muscular force of 
“ « youne, and toserve as recreations after 

les and sedentary labours, 
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The employment of time is measured 
out, by distributions, for every twenty- 
four hours, as follows:—Seven hours for 
sleep ; half an hour, according to their reli- 
gious profession, for prayers, or devotional 
exercises ; half an hour for dressing and 
the toilette; ten hours for learning in 
classes, or for labour in the looms, frames, 
&c. and six hours for meals and bodily ex- 
ercises or recreations, 

There is no special mode of religious in- 
struction, but simple moral sentiments 
sincerity, veracity, the love of God and 
our neighbour, &c. are inculcated ; parti- 
cular pomts of faith and practice are left 
to the parents, The capacities and dispo- 
sitions of the children are thoroughly at- 
tended to; they are addressed as reason- 
able beings, who ought to perform what is 
right by moral suasion. Pure and honour- 
able motives are recommended, as giving 
a stamp and direct character to all the 
virtues, 

For reading, select passages from the 
New Testament, little Biographical Nar- 
ratives of Voyayers, Warriors, Agriculteurs, 
Artisans, and even of humble Labourers, 
that by their good conduct extended their 
reputation beyond the boundaries of their 
neighbourhood, supporting a consequence 
which opulence, alone, would not bestow. 
Mr. Owen is not for humiliating man in 
his own opinion; his practice and experi- 
ments, far from degrading the human 
faculties, act as guarantees to their effi- 
ciency. 

Besides the various modes of instruction 
here indicated, the girls are taught needle- 
work and other matters suitable to their 
sex, after the rate of three shillings a-year 
for each. ‘This piice is so moderate, that 
all may take a pait in the benefit. So 
many different articles of elementary in- 
struction, in the establishments for educa- 
tion in England, would not cost less than 
twenty or twenty-five pounds per annum, 
The masters and mistresses are twenty in 
number. ‘Their stipends vary, according 
to-the nature of what they teach, from fifty 
or eighty shillings, to more than double 
permonth. Children are admitted, at the 
age of ten, into the different manufactories, 
yet reserving some hours, every day, for 
their studies; they will then earn halfa- 
crown or three shillings a week. __ 

In these manufactories, every thing has 
an air of neatness, and the rooms are well 
aired, and free from every disagreeable 
scent or insalubrious vapour. It would 
take up too much room to describe all the 
different labours, the air of contentment 
and satisfaction in the workmen, the vari- 
ous inventions of Mr. Owen iu the working 
of cotton, &c. One is called ‘ The Devil’; 
it has a ventilator adapted to it, which car- 
ries off all the dust through an aperture Ip 


. the wall, so that the people have the be- 
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nefit of a pure air and free respiration. 
Here are foundries, forges, shops for car- 
penters, joiners, turners, painters, and gla- 
ziers. Whatever is necessary for the peo- 
ple to carry on their labours, is made by 
themselves and within tre colony. About 
thirty thousand pounds weight of cotton 
are manufactured per week. The raw 
cotton comes from Glasgow, and is brought 
up along the Clyde; when spun, it is 
packed up and expedited for Glasgow, 
and thence into the interior of England, 
or sent abroad, to Hamburgh, Peters- 
burgh, &c. 

In the spinning, marks of four different 
colours, white, yellow, blue, and black, 
placed over each workshop, indicate, on 
the spot, the condact and management of 
the workman. We were pleased to find 
almost all the marks with the white face, 
but few with the yellow, fewer still with 
the blue, and not a single one qeith the 
black. Most of the curious visitors, to the 
number of about 1800, that have come to 
visit the colony this year, express their as- 
tonishment at the few subjects of com- 
plaint that arise where the individuals are 
s0 numerous, and where the whole regimen 
of discipline is solenient. Full-zrown men 
get about 1s, a-week ; women, 8, 9, or 
10s. little girls, according to their ages 
and occupations, from 3 to 8 or 9s, The 
labourers, smiths, carpenters, masons, and 
others, get about half-a-crown a-day. 

The mixture of the two sexes gives rise 
to no disorders, a few marriages every 
year are the only consequence, and these 
commonly turn out well, being the effect 
ofa discreet selection. Here are individu- 
als of different religions persuasions, 
Methodists, Anabaptists, Quakers, Inde- 
pendants, &c. but the greater number are 
of the Scotch Presbyterian church. No 
dissensions grow out of this heterogeneous 
assemblage ; no one is found to be indiffer- 
ent for the religion of which he makes 
profession, and yet a spirit of the most 
liberal toleration pervades all. 

_ The Sundays are appropriated to devo- 
ton, tranquillity, and repose. The time is 
usefully and agreeably employed in pious 
readings, some exercises of religion, in 
household arrangements, and promenades, 


Cabarets, noisy sports and dancing, would 
Only disturb the sanctity of such a dav. 
Where there are families, little portions of 
land are allotted to them for the culture of 
leguminous plants. 

No steam-engines are em 
trades are set to work by 
machinery, to which an im 
by water. Mr, Owen ex 
that by means of certain mechanical inven. 
ttons, 240,000 persons could now go 
through the work, which, according to the 
ancient process, would have required 
meary thirty millions of hands. 


ployed ; all the 
a vast piece of 
pulsion is given 
plained to me, 
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The founder of New Lanark, like Juligs 
Cesar, 


“Nil reputans actum, si quid superesset 
agendum,” (Lucan,) 


thinks he has never done enough, if he sees 
any good that yet remains to be done, Jp 
1819, he undertook a journey to Aix-la. 
Chapelle, to try if he could prevail upon 
any of the monarchs assembled at the Com 
gress to enter, with their immense means 
of power and influence, into his philanthro. 
pic views. He then published a Memoir, 
in three languages, English, French, and 
German, addressed to the governments of 
Europe and America, on the subject. 

May his countrymen be exhorted to 
cultivate a taste for the like application, 
studies, and pursuits! May they no longer 
be inattentive to those virtuous duties and 
exercises which are necessary to soften the 
austerities of poverty, in their dependents; 
and, in short, may the power of giving a 
sound education, as the substratum on 
which future knowledge and worthy habits 
are to be built and acquired, together with 
the means of subsistence and patronage, 
be ever vested in the hands of such men as 
Mr. Owen ! 


— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AVING observed that the very | 


able mechanician, Mr. Brunel, 
is endeavouring to revive the project, 
on which Messrs. Dodd and Vazie 
made abortive attempts several years 
ago, of tunneling under the Thames, 
and so forming an archway for cat- 
riages, across under its bed, where 
the navigating of ships precludes the 
erection of a bridge, I beg to offer a 
few remarks on the subject. 

Mr. B. proposes to effect an exca- 
vation thirty-four feet in breadth, and 
eighteen feet and a half in height: 
the body of his tunnel of bricks to be 
preceded by a strong framing of cor- 
responding dimensions, made in eleven 
distiuct parts, containing three cells in 
each, for protecting thirty-three men, 
whilst excavating the earth before 
them; in such a manner, that six alter- 
nate parts of the framing may be 
forced forwards by machinery, whilst 
the other parts remain stationary; @ 
yet so as to admit of bricking the tun- 
nel close after the frames. 

I cannot say that I comprehend bow 
the framing is to be introduced into 
the ground, or how its parts are to be 
prevented from becoming,immovably 
fixed, by the great and inregpiat pres- 
sure and giving way of the, snrroune 
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1823.] 
ing earth; and, in short, entertain but 
faint hopes of ever seeing a large tun- 
nel executed under a wide river by 
this or any Other means, if subterra- 
nean perforation is resorted to. At 
the same time, the wonderful advan- 
tages that would attend an archway of 
this description, occasions me to regret 
that the practicable and certain me- 
thods of eflecting this object, which 
have long ago been pointed out, have 
not received attention from the public. 
One of these methods, applicable to 
situations where the site of the river 
could not be changed, on account of 
houses on its banks, (as at Rother- 
hithe,) or on account of the height of 
those banks, consists in excluding the 
water of the river, in successive por- 
tions of its breadth, either by coffer- 
dams of tall and close piling, or else 
by an immense tub-like caison, whilst 
the river’s bed is deepened within such 
cofler-dam or caison, and a portion of 
the arch fermed, and securely covered 
over, at no greater depth below the 
water than such security requires; by 
which means much greater ease of 
descent to and ascent from the arch- 
way would be attained, than by a sub- 
terraneously-excavated tunnel, which 
unavoidably must pass at a consider- 
ably greater depth under the river. 
The other method is applicable 
wherever a crooked river winds reund 
alow point of Jand, and consists in 
excavating on such point of land a 
portion of a new and straighter chan- 
nel for the river, but leaving the ends 
thereof uncut, for excluding the river 
therefrom, untit after the archway is 
completed across under such new 
channel, and thoroughly secured; and 
then proceeding to cut out and dredge 
the two ends, so as to turn the river 
im an uninterrupted course over the 
archway ; and, when this is completed, 
forming an embankment across the old 
channel, and thereon constructing the 
road of approach from the opposite 
shore to the mouth of the archway. 
The inhabitants of Gloucestershire 
Were a few years ago led to expect, 
that an archway-road would be formed 
across under the Severn river, several 
miles below Gloucester, but which 
undertaking failed, after a consider- 
able sacrifice of property, in attempt- 
ing atunnel; instead of which, if the 
OW point of land, consisting of tena- 
Clous clay strata below the Lias lime- 
slone, nearly opposite to the intended 
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tunnel, had been treated as. above de- 
scribed, and as had then several years 
previously been recommended, ‘the 
public might now have been enjoying 
the benefit of a new and important 
communication, and the undertakers 
receiving the just reward of their en- 
terprise ; at the same time that the 
navigation of the river might have 
been permanently improved by the 
alteration. 

I make these observations from no 
feeling of hostility towards Mr. Bru- 
nel; for whom, on the -contrary, 'I 
entertain the highest respect: but from 
a desire to promote the accomplish- 
ment of the public improvement and 
accommodation to the inhabitants 
eastward of London which he contem- 
plates. 

Somewhat connected with this sub- 
ject, is the question now so keenly, 
and, I may add, so intemperately, 
agitated, as ‘to the effects to be appre- 
hended on the wharfs and low lands 
near the Thames, which the pulling 
down of London-bridge, and substitu- 
ting one which shall offer little or no 
impediment to the passage of the tide, 
up or down: whereupon | beg to men- 
tion, that I entertain no apprehensions 
of mischief to arisé from the removal 
of the present starlings, and unneces- 
sarily numerous piers, which so much 
obstruct the waters: but, on the con- 
trary, anticipate very great advantages 
from the proposed change. 

The tides all around our island, and 
on the opposite coast of the European 
continent, have, from some yet unas- 
certained cause, risen progressively 
higher during the last thirty or forty 
years, and perhaps much longer ; and 
have, at short intervals, of late years 
occasioned much mischief on the 
banks of the Thames, even whilst 
London-bridge, with all its obstrac- 
tions, has been standing. If, as ‘I 
have conjectured, the cause of this 
increasing height of the spring-tides 
be connected in a chain of causes 
which as yet are mystericus, with the 
change of the magnetic variation, and 
the arrival of the same at its western 
‘maximum, which occurred in these 
parts in the spring of 1819, may we 
not hope, that now our tides have 
passed their maximum, and will de- 
crease in height, and so the chief 
cause of apprehension be removed ; 
but, should my conjecture prove ill- 
founded, and the tides, not having yet 
reached 
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reached their maximum, should con- 
tinue still to advance in height, after 
the London-bridge impediments have 
been removed, I wish to put the pub- 
lic on its guard against confounding 
the two causes, and ascribing to the 
new bridge the evils those persons 
may experience whose wharfs and 
cellars are unfortunately too low si- 
tuated, occasioned by still-increasing 
heights of the spring-tides, not only 
in the Thames, but in the mouth of 
every river and hay of our coasts; of 
which facts, observations, and enqui- 
ries, properly conducted, would afford 
the necessary proofs. 

Sept. 2, 1823. LONDINENSIS. 

—_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

REQUEST you will be kind 

enough to insert in your Magazine 
the following facts and observations 
relative to the employment of women 
and children in the manufacture of 
Straw- bonnets. 

On the 20th of July, 1823, T pulled 
about a dozen plants of flax, in full 
blossom,—filled an old coflee-pot with 
rain-water: whilst boiling, immersed 
the plants,—shutting down the cover; 
and thus let it boil during the space 
of full twelve minutes. 

Observations.—It is evident that the 
degree of heat very considerably in- 
creased beyond that of boiling-water 
in the open air: the steam being great- 
ly confined by the cover. This opera- 
tion appears to have completely de- 
Stroyed the colouring matter of the 
plant, without the slightest injury to 
its wiry texture; and, I am apt to 
conclude, that it will be effectual. 
But, if it should, the English women 
and girls,—aye, and boys too,—will be 
able to live on the fruit of their own 
manual labour ; for I will assume, that 
a single acre of flax, (as this was, 
would be more than sufficient to form 
the material for a thousand bonnets, 
and another thousand for continuance 
of the crowth of the plant, until it 
reich maturity in seed. From thence- 
forth it may be safely assumed, that a 
quantity of flax-seed, more than 
enough for the supply of the whole of 
Europe, may be produced ,—estim 
a million of acres for Great Britain, 
and haff a million for Ireland: hich 
would not be more than a twentieth 
part in the former, or of a twenty-fifth 
part inthe latter, of the lands to be 


ating 


appropriated ; and it would be free 
from the seeds of weeds of all de. 
scriptions with which flax-seed of fp. 
reign importation are well known jo 
abound. 

On the 23d of July, I immersed 
about a dozen more flax plants in 
boiling water, as before,—partly in 
full blossom, and partly with the seed- 
cap formed ; and it boiled full twenty- 
five minutes. 

Observation.—This operation appears 
to have bad a similar result in dig. 
charging the colouring matter, and in 
preserving the strength of fibre. 

I shall be truly happy, by all means 
within my power, to promote the 
domestic comfort of the people; but 
Mr. Cobbett is the originator of this 
highly interesting subject, and to him 
the praise decidedly belongs. 

NeHeEMIAH BaRTLey. 


ones eee : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE French have given the name 
of Artesian to wells of a particd- 
lar description. The water Is sought 
for at a great depth, and it Is some: 
limes requisite to pierce through other 
waters, not so deep, which are neg- 
lected. One part of the artis to find 
means to pass by the intermediate 
waters, which are commonly of a bad 
quality, while those of lower strata are 
very good. M. Garnier, engineer mM 
the Royal Corps of French ere 
has lately made known, by geologica 
observations, the proper places where 
the labours of mining and sounding 
may be exerted with aimost a certainty 
of success. With the exception of 
some provinces, it is stated that there 
are few parts of France where Arte- 
sian wells might not be procured. M. 
Garnier calculates that a spring, at the 
depth of 200 feet, in earths the most 
difficult to penetrate, might be found, 
at a cost not exceeding 10,000 francs; 
and that in ordinary earths, at two- 
thirds of that depth, the cost would not 
exceed 900 francs. The expenses of 
aqueducts are much more CoMsi- 

derable. 
It may be added, that M. Garnier 
has obtained a prize of 3000 francs 
from the Society for the Encourage 


ment of Industry, for the best elemen- 
tary and practical instruction oD nr 
piercing the earth at stat 
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Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
——The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corp’ral sutf’rance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 
SIR, ? ; 
HE very extensive circulation of 


your amusing and instructive 
Miscellany, has induced me to select 
it as the best mode of drawing the 
public mind to the consideration of a 
subject which seems not to have 
received that attention which might 
reasonably have been expected from 
a civilized and refined age: I allude 
to the diversion of shooting, as it is 
generally termed ; upon which, though 
the propriety of my sentiments may 
be combated by many, it cannot be 
objected against me, at this period of 
the year, that my lucubrations are at 
all hors de saison. - 

I am fully aware, notwithstanding 
the superiority of country gentlemen 
of the present day over that class of 
which the admirably-drawn character 
of Squire Western is but too faithful 
a representative, that the great majo- 
rity of them still labour under many 
prejudices ; of which one ts, that the 
practice of shoofing is no impeach- 
ment of their characters, as men pro- 
fessing to regulate their conduct by 
moral prineiples. In this respect I con- 
sider their opinions to be quite erro- 
neous; for it must be admitted, by 
every man of reflection and enquiry, 
that, though we are at liberty to take 
the life of a brate for the sustentation 
of man, we are under an imperative 
obligation to take that life with the 
least possible degree of suffering to the 
animal which human ingenuity can 
devise. If this position be not dis- 
proved,—and I am not awarethat it 
caneven be controverted,—it seems 
to follow undeniably, that the amuse- 
ment of shooting is wholly ‘unjusti- 
fiable, because it involves a very great 
and unnecessary degree of suffering 
to those animals which are the objects 
of sport. , . 

; Now, when I refleet that the chief 
Impediments to the gratification of our 
selfish desires are derived from: the 
salutary influence of our moral facul- 
lies, joined to the force of public 
Opinion, I feel’extremely anxious that 
this subject should be discussed with 
that attention and impartiality which 
Condace so materially to the establish- 
ment of truth; for, if onve society at 
arge can be clearly convinced that the 
cruelty necessarily attendant upon 
TONTHLY Mac. No. 387. 
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the amusement .of the sporisman 
ought to degrade him in the general 
estimation, it may be reHed upon that 
a great step has been gained in the 
cause of humanity. 

Prejudices, I am well aware, are 
hard things to encounter; but by dint 
of reason how many have been re- 
moved! Bacon, perceiving that the 
age in which he flourished was unable, 
from its ignorance and prejudice, 
duly to estimate his stupendous intel- 
lectual powers, and the vast services 
he had rendered to society, was in- 
duced to insert that singular clause in 
his will, wherein he bequeaths his 
name. to posterity, after some ages 
Shall have passed away. Now, com- 
paring great ‘things with small, it ts 
upon a similar principle that I indalge 
the hope, that: the period may arrive, 
and even be accelerated, by the efforts 
of more powerful pens than my own, 
when a positive. disgrace will attach 
to any gentleman pursuing amuse- 
ments which necessarily subject the 
brute creation to pain and torture. 

I have often been at a loss to 
account for the conduct of both town 
and country gentlemen, who, merely 
for the pleasure of shooting, inflict 
almost every day throughout the sca- 
son the severest sufferings upon such 
numbers of the winged and four- 
footed animals. What would be. the 
feelings of a gentleman, whose life in 
the main is amiable and unblemished, 
upon hearing himself compared to a 
ruffian bullock-driver, a skinner of 
live eels, or a crimper of live cod-fish ? 
—wretches who are daily execrated 
by all who have a touch of compassion 
in ‘their’ breasts; though for these 
monsters may be pleaded an early 
familiarity with barbarous scenes, 
Which tend so much to brutalize the 
feelings, and a state of mind deplora- 
bly ignorant of those principles which 
every moderately-informed gentleman 
cannot fail to acquire in the course of 
his education. ‘These comparisons, [ 
confess, are extremely degrading ; but 
I know ngt how they can be fairly 
rebutted. - | 

Yhere can be no doubt that many a 
sportsman, who perhaps has left three 
or four brace of partridges in the 
field maimed and torn by his shot, has 
(at his own table, before the- day had 
passed over his head upon which he 
had committed these disgusting cruel- 
ties,) severely ee deserved- 
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ly too, some unfeeling act of a depen- 
dant; and yet how appropriately 
might one of his own guests observe 
to him, in the language of the Roman 
oet— 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur ! 


It must strike a reflecting mind with 
surprise, that the brutality, which it is 
the object of this paper both to repro- 
bate and expose, should be so common 
in the nincteenth century ; when the 
spread of just opinions upon moral 
subjects has had so happy an effect 
in softening our manners. When I 
think seriously upon this subject, I 
am ready to exclaim with the poet— 
—— Can such things be, 
And overcome us like asummer cloud, 
W ithout our special wonder? 


Itis, indeed, surprising that a being 
like man, indued with so much intel- 
lect, with such varied tastcs, with so 
many sources of enjoyment, and with 
this fair world in which to gratify 
them all, should devote himself to 
pursuits almost beneath the dignity of 
his nature ; for which, if any adequate 
apology can be found, it must be 
sought in those dark ages when the 
human mind was enveloped in Cim- 
merian darkness by the crafty policy 
of the Romish church. But since the 
mercy of Providence has cast the lot 
of the present generation in a happier 
era, it becomes the members of it to 
regulate their conduct by those moral 
lights which, if we would but follow, 
they would marshal us the way to 
happiness. 

_ 1 will conclude by observing, that 
it appears extraordinary at this parti- 
cular season, when the blessings of 
the Almighty come more direct! 

under our notice,x—when the fields 
have yielded up their golden stores,— 
when our trees are loaded with fruit, 
aud our vines are bowed down with 
clustering grapes,—in short, when the 
bounty of Providence meets us at 
every turn, and- when the rich and 
mellow hues of autumnal scenery.— 
all conspire to gladden the heart of 
man, and to awaken in his breast a 
deep sense of gcratitude: that he 
should at this moment ruthlessly and 
recklessly step forward to commit 
those acts of cruelty which are the 
subject of my unqualified reprobation 
on the Very ground from which he has 
recently reaped such ple 
of grain, and, be it remem 
plentiful by that Being 
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clared will he so daringly violates: 
but— . 





Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
Heav’n, 
As makes the angels weep. 
HUMANITAs, 


—=_——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ANALYSIS of the JOURNAL of @ VoYace 
round the WORLD, in the YEARS 1816- 
1819, by M. DE ROQUEFEUIL, Ligute- 
NANT tn the FRENCH NAVY. 
(Concluded from page 104,) 


rysee North-west Coast, properly 
su called, is the special theatre 


of the commercial speculations of M. 
Roquefeuil ; for the famous ukase had 
not yet forbidden strangers to ap- 
proach it. The French navigator, 
while in the pursuit of the otters, made 
many observations, which interest 
both geography and history. The 
currents bring to Kodiak various arti- 
cles; among others, trees, and some- 
times even fragments of Japanese 
ships. M. Roquefeuil was informed 
by Capt. 2. Pigot, of the English ship 
the Forester, that he had met, 300 
leagues west of California, with a 
Japanese vessel, which had been seve- 
ral months at sea, kept from the coast 
by repeated storms. Of seventeen 
men, who originally formed the crew, 
only three remained; one of whom 
was the captain. ‘The English navi- 
gator conveyed these unfortunate men 
to Kodiak, whence they were sent to 
their own country. 

The north-west coast is generally 
formed by a chain of high mountains, 
which.extend from New Mexico, and, 
stretching to the north-west, approach 
the shores of the ocean. ‘These shores 
themselves, and those of the adjacent 
islands, are generally steep. Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands are an exception, 
at least those near the branch of the 
sea called Masset. ‘The land in this 
part is different from what is generally 
seen on the north-west coast; It 1 
low, gently sloping, withont either 
those steep rocks or indentations 
which are elsewhere so frequent; the 
foliage of the trees has a less sombre 
tint, and the whole appearance of the 
country is much less rude: the inha- 
bitants, too, are the finest men on the 
north-west coast. In their perseDs, 
and every thing belonging to them, 


there is an appearance of opuleset 
a 

















and neatness superior to what has 
heen hitherto observed : they reside 
in large villages, particularly remark- 
able for the colossal figures which 
decorate the houses of the principal 
inhabitants, and the gaping mouths 
of which serve as doors. Above the 


largest of these villages there is a 


fort, the parapet of which is covered 
with a fine turf, and surrounded by a 
palisade, in cood condition. 

Itomtchou, the principal chief of 
Masset, came on-board with his three 
wives, and was so Satislied with the 
reception given him, that he wished to 
change names with M. Roquefeuil ; 
who, to oblige him, because he could 
not pronounce the whole name, made 
the diminutive Roki. ‘They conversed 
by means of a native of Skitigats, one 
of the principal of Queen Chazlotte’s 
Island, named Intchortge, who made 
himself well understood in English, 
and piqued himself on having the 
manners of Boston; forthe inhabitants 
of this coast, who have hardly any 
intercourse except with the ships of 
that city, consider Boston’ as_ the 
capital of the civilized world. 

The inhabitants of Friends’ Cove 
(Anse des Amis,) are always at war 
with their neighbours: they probably 
have been, and perhaps still are, An- 
tropophagi. It is only to the Euro- 
peans that they show any good-will. 
Their chiefs, who are at the same time 
their high-priests, call themselves re- 
lations of the sun. ‘Tie members of 
their families, to the third degree, form 
the class of patricians under the name 
of Takis Calati; the others, who are a 
kind of slaves, are called B%itsehimis. 
The miserable half-naked chiefs of 
these hungry tribes, dirty inhabitants 
of smoky and filthy huts, are as proud 
of their illustrious origin as the first 
potentates of the eivilized world; and 
itisa frequent subject of their con- 
versation. Their wives and daughters 
participate in this pride. 

A wife is not to be had but by 
making presents to her relations. ‘The 
poor Mitschimis are for the most part 
obliged to live in celibacy ; while 
there, as on the whole north-west 
coast, the plurality of wives is the 
Privilege of the chiefs and nobles. 
Very different from the South-Sea 
islanders, the women of this country 

have with great modest#, 

The dialect of Noutka is full of con- 
Sonants and aspirations; which, how- 
ver, are not so harsh as in the lan- 
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guages of the northern part of thé 
coast,—“in which (says the soe 
there are sounds resembling the kin 
of hissing that cats make when angry : 
we frequently met with terminations 
in tz, tl, or ¢zl,as in the Mexican. This 
little tribe is indolent, poor, and weak; . 
but they are generally pretty sensible, 
inclined: to good, and grateful for 
kindnesses. 

It unfortunately appears that it is 
now much more dangerous to deal 
with the Indians of the north-west 
coast, since they have become ac- 
quainted with the Europeans, and 
have obtained fire-arms. M. Roque- 
feuil relates various instances of their 
having attacked Kuropean ships. * He 
himself made an agreement, at the 
Russian settlement of New Archangel, 
with Mr. Heigmeister, the governor ; 
according to which the Russian Com- 
pany was to furnish him with thirty 
baidares, for the purpose of takinz 
sea-otters. Each haidare was to be 
manned with two Kodiak hunters; the 
whole under the superintendance of 
two agents: the produee was to be. 
equally divided, and an indemnity of 
200 piastres paid for every Kodiak 
who should lose his Jife in an attack 
from the Indians. With every pro- 
spect of success, M. Roquefeuil pro- 
eéeded to the north-west part of the 
Prince-of-Wales’s Island. Having 
reconnoitered the country for several 
leagues round, and found no signs of 
population, the Kodiaks were landed, 
and even allowed to bivouac on shore. 
Some Indians, but in small numbers, 
showed themselves from time to time, 
to sell their furs. On the 18th of 
June, 1818, the Indians suddenly dis- 
appeared; which exciting Mr. R.’s 
suspicions, he resolved not to let the 
Kodiaks pass that night on-shore : but, 
not thinking there could be any fear 
of the Indians during the day, he de- 
ferred recalling the Kodiaks till the 
evening. However about noon, walk- 
ing alone at some distance from the 
camp, he was surprised at hearing a 
musket-shot, immediately succeeded 
by a brisk and continued discharge. 
Judging, therefore, that the-Indians 
must have attacked the camp, he was 
proceeding in that direction; «but, 
seeing the Kodiaks fly without resis- 
tance, in complete disorder, he thought 
it necessary to provide for his personal 
safety, and called to the boat which 
had brought him on-shore, and bad 
not yet reached the ship; but he — 
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not heard: he therefore undressed, 
and threw himself into the sea, with’ 
his watch in his mouth. 

Meantime the ship fired upon the 
Indians, and sent out the long-boat, 
which steered first towards the camp, 
but, perceiving M. Roquefeuil, turned 
aside, and reached him not far from 
shore. It was soon received by a very 
brisk fire from the Indians, which it 
returned. “I made an unsuccessful 
attempt to get into the boat, in which 
I perceived several persons that were 
wounded; unwilling to detain the 
boat under the fire of the Indians, who 
were very numerous, and seeing no 
Kodiak to assist on that side, I order- 
ed it to stand off, without losing time 
to take me up. I kept close to it as it 
retired, firing towards the camp, and 
got in when it could stop without 
danger. Of the seven men on-buard, 
four were wounded, two of them only 
slightly. The result of this unfortu- 
nate affair was, that of the forty-seven 
Kodiaks who were in the camp at the 
moment of the attack, twenty were 
killed, twenty-five escaped by swim- 
ming, Or were saved by our boats, and 
two were missing, supposed to be 
drowned. Of the twenty-five who 
escaped the massacre, twelve were 
wounded, most of them very severely. 
The Indians, it seems, had approached 
under the cover of a wood, and sud- 
denly fell upon the Kodiaks, who 
were lulled in the most perfect secu- 
rity: they were all killed by musket- 
Shot, and mist of them had several 
wounds,” 

It is indispensable to employ the 
greatest prudence in the communica- 
tions with the natives of the north- 
west coast. Vancouver, and all the 
navigators who first visited them, ex- 
perienced their hostile aud perfidious 
dispositions, which have been only 
encreased by the means of destruction 
Which the possession of fire-arms has 
put into their pawer. Though their 
confidence is augmented in the same 
proportion, they never attack but by 
Surprise. Ten or twelve American 
vessels have been attacked by them 
in this manner at different limes ; most 
of them sullered considerable loss, and 
two were seized and carried off about 
twelve years ago. 

Fhamord - _ — gunanetice ship 

px! £ re-victualled 
the establishment on the Columbia 
where he had Jost a boat and several 
men by his obstinacy and rashness, 


l 
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was killed by the Indians, subjects of 
Maconina, at an anchoring-place yy, 
der Woody Point. The second catas. 
tropbe, at Clayoquot, was also cause 
by imprudence. Wicananich haq 
gained the confidence of the captain; 
the latter being very eager to take 
advantage of a breeze to leave the 
where he had been detained by con. 
trary winds, the chief offered to senq 
some of his people on-board to assist 
him; ‘the captain having been so in- 
cautious as to receive these perfidions 
auxiliaries, they suddenly-fell upon the 
crew, and killed or wounded the cap- 
tain and most who were on deck. For. 
tunately, the chicf mate and some of 
the crew bad time to take refuge in 
their quarters, where their sick com- 
rades were, and escaped the first fary 
of the attack, as well as those who 
were employed in loosening the sails; 
these latter made such good use of the 
balls that were kept in the round top, 
that they enabled their comrades tq 
Sally from their retreat, and act offen. 
sively. ‘These brave men, after extra- 
ordinary efforts, repulsed their perti- 
dious enemies; and, having procured 
arms, entirely drove them from the 
vessel. The ship having run aground 
during the unequal contest, the re- 
mainder of the brave crew abandoned 
it in the night, and arrived safely in 
the long-boat at Columbia. 
Some visits, which M. Roquefeutt 
made to the islands of the Great 
Ocean, have procured some new infor 
mation, of which the following remark 
on the Marquesas Islands is an il- 
siance. The isle of .Vevaboa, the 
most fertile of this Archipelago, where 
M. Roquefeuil procured 4000 Ibs. of 
sandal-wood, possesses a kind of 
bards, who go to the neighbouring 
islands to sing their poems to very 
monotonous airs, which have inuch 
resemblance to church-mausic. ‘They: 
accompany their voice either by clap- 
ping their hands, and striking on dif- 
ferent parts of their body, or with 
large drums, which appear to be their 
only instruments. ‘These concerts 
procure them numerous presents. For 
these fétes there is in every vailey 4 
rectangular space, from a. hundred to 
a hundred and thirty yards long, aod 
from twenty-five to thirty broad, sul 
rounded by a parapet, breast hizb, ten 
feet thick; @ggsi bordered with a row 
of trees, and surrounded by avenues, 
which afiord pleasant walks. 3 
The necessity of taking in woods 
water 
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water, and provisions, induced our 
author to visit Hanarura, in the island 
of Woahoo, one of the Sandwich 
[slands, and an excellent port, which 
nature has formed in the . coral reef 
on the southern side of that island. 
The inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, notwithstanding their frequent 
intercourse with civilized nations, have 
changed little in their abodes and 
mode of living ; butthey have adopted 
the tools of our carpenters, and use 
them dexterously. They are familiar 
with our fire-arms ; and like some of 
our manufactures, particularly light- 
blue cloth. 

Their cattle have increased: they 
have considerable herds of oxen, 
sheep, and gvats; and also horses, 
which came originally from California. 
‘The natives cultivate hardly any thing 
but cucurbitaceous plants; but M. 
Roquefenil found at Woahoo an old 
Prussian soldier, who practised gar- 
dening with success, and furnished 
ships with excellent vegetables. Ano- 
ther European obtained pretty good 
wine from vines which he brought 
from California. 

The Americans have obtained se- 
veral cargoes of sandal-wood from 
Woahoo; and ‘Tameamea_ himself 
sentsome to China, on-board one of 
his ships, the flag of which had séven 
horizontal white and red stripes. This 
wood is still common in the four prin- 
cipal islands; but it has ceased to be 
much in request in Canton, and the 
Russians, who had formed an esta- 
blishmeut on this latter island to pro- 
cure it, have given it up, because the 
expenses exceeded -the profit. So 
much the better: we could have wish- 
ed that all these pretty islands in the 
Great Ocean had-been reserved_for 
the unfortunate, who seeks a peaceful 
asylum; for the missionary, who feels 
himself called to preach the Divine 
Word ; for some founder of a virtuous 
society, who, in subduing the savage 
tribes before they were acquainted 
with fire-arms, would have civilized 
them by the power of his bencfits, the 
¢xample of his companions, aud the 
regular education of their children. 
Providence has ordained otherwise: 
sailors, merchants, exiles, have spread 
hew vices, and new means of destruc- 
tion. However there are still many 
Positions where, with some slender 
means of cultivation and defence, a 
colony, well composed, subject to 
Wise laws, and skilfully governed, 
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would become in a few years a flou- 
rishing republic. : 
M. Roquefeuil gives us some idea 
respecting the immense trade which 
the Americans carry on with Canton. 

Thirty of their ships, the burthen of 

which amounted all together 10 2200 

tons, arrived there from the Ist of 

July, 1815, to the 30th of June, 1816. 

In the following year there were 

thirty-eight ships, the total tennage of 

which was 13,096 tons; the next year 
thirty-nine, carrying 14,325 tons ; and 
lastly, forty-seven vessels in the first 
ten months of the season of 1818 and 

1819. This commerce occasions a 

great exportation of money, to the 

prejudice of the United States, The 
total amount of the importation inte 

China by American ships was, in the 

three first years above mentioned, 

15,213,000 piastres, of which 12,068,000 

was in ready money. ’ 

The English, on the contrary, bave 
found means to make the Chinese 
accept in payment the woollen goods 
and metals of England, also: cottons, 
epium, and other articles of British 

India. In the season 1817-18 there 

arrived in China sixteen of the Com- 

pany’s ships sent from England, and 
thirty-nine private vessels fitted out 
in India. The English goods imported 

amounted to the value af 3,670,000 

piastres, and those of India ‘ta 

12,456,000 piastres. 

The numcrous nautical and hydro- 
graphical! observations in the narrative 
of this voyage do the greatest honour 
tu the talents of M. Roquefeuil. : 

—=— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, . 
lily passage mentioned by Mr, 

m Lacey occurs in the second part 
of. Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Henry the Fourth,” 
but no particular set of chimes-appears 
to be alluded to. Falstaff, when re« 
minded by Shallow of their juvenile 
frolics, simply says, ‘‘ We have heard 
the chimes at midnight.” Shallow, it 
is true, in a previous scene remarks, 
that he “‘ was once of Clement’s Inn ;” 
yet the chimes heard by him and fat 

Jack might be those of any other pa- 

rish, since their rambles appear to 

have been very excursive: he says to. 

Falstaff, presently after, ‘‘ Do you re- 

member since we lay all night in the 

Windmill in St. George’s-fields?”. Bo 

much for this momentous point. 

I wish your correspondent had been 


somewhat more minute in his ——e 
Oo 
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Mr. Houlton on the 
of the parish ; for he has left unnoticed 


several interesting spots: amongst 
others, the forum of Orater Henley, in 
Portsmouth-street, and the Black 
Jack, close by.—once the resort of all 
the wits and good fellows about town 
connected with the press. ‘The ad- 
joining inn, too, he has treated with 
utter neglect, though there are sev eral 
curious anecdotes connected with it. 
Like Shallow, I was. of Clements 
once myself, and therefore feel a pe- 
culiar attachment to the neighbour- 
hood. THe Druip in Lonpon.* 
September 3. 

—— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

l’ those diseases which do not 
QO endanger life, nor destroy any 
part of the animal organization, few 
are of more importance than that 
which is well known by the popular 
appellation of ring-worm of the scalp, 
the Porrigo scutulata of medical 
writers, ‘This disease, which is pecu- 
liar to children, has long been a 
source of terror in schools; having 
materially injured many respectable 
seminaries. In families it has been a 
tedious and very expensive visitor; 
remaining, in many instances, for 
years, resisting protracted and painful 
modes of treatment, and excluding 
the little suflerers from desirable 
places of instruction. 

Dr. Bateman declares it to be avery 
unmanageable disease, and many mem- 
bers of the medical profession coin- 
cide with the doctor in that Opinion, 
Viewed in this light, it is most cer- 
tainly an affection of importance, and 
an eflicacious remedy is worthy the 
attention of the public. Vifteén years 
of successful practice ib this disease, 
the writer considers to be a sufficient 
authority for the assertions he may 
make respecting its cure. : 

A malady so well known does not 
require a_ tedious definition in this 
place; it may, however, be proper to 
State, that in its progress two states or 
Stages are distinguishable: the first 


may be called the irritable. the second 
the indolent, 


stage; to this latter the 
plan about to be proposed is particu- 
larly applicable. In those eases which 
have resisted the ordinary means, 
which are of long Standing and obsti- 


mate, the follow ing treatment has been 








* We shall be glad to he 


ar farther from 
iS CulTespondent, 


Pa Evit, 









Cure of Ringworm. (Oct: 1; 


very efficacious :—The head should be 
frequently shaved, and kept covered 
with an oiled-silk cap, or instead of 
which a thin bladder has sometimes 
been used. An ointment should he 
formed, by mixing together sperma. 
ceti cerate and finely pulverized 
supertartrate of potass,; in such pro. 
portions as to make it of a very firm 
consistence; of which a piece the size 
of a nutmeg, or larger, according to 
the extent of the surface affected, 
should be well rabbed on the part with 
the palm of the hand, every night, for 
three or four minutes; the head 
should be well washed with soap and 
water every third night, previously to 
the application of the ointment. 

Internal medicines are seldom re- 
quisite in this advanced stage, except 
where the character of the affection is 
irregular, or there is a peculiarity in 
the constitution of the paticnt; in 
which cases some modification of treat- 
ment will necessarily be required: 
these variations will readily be made 
by any respectable practitioner. 

The above plan, if diligently pur- 
sued for from three to six weeks, wih 
rarely disappoint the expectations of 
those who try it, even in the most iIn- 
veterate cases. JosePH HOULTON. 

Grove-place, Alpha road ; 

Aug. 15, 1823. 
ae , 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE just read the letter from 

J. M. of Market Harborough, and 
beg leave to inform him, through you, 
that I have seen Mr. Nichol repeat- 
edly perform the freezing experiment, 
—wWwhich, indeed, be has done with my 
own apparatus,—and it was seldom 
more than fifteen minutes in comple- 
tion: he never failed in my presence, 
but he was always’ a most neat and 
successful experimenter. My glass 
dish, to coutain the sulphuric acid, 3s 
nine inches diameter, and an inch and 
a half deep. ‘The vessel to contain 
the water was given to me by Mr. 
Nichol, and is a flat saueer, three 
inches in diameter and one deep, ol 
porous earthenware, having no glaze 
about it, which he considered very 1D! 
portant. The stand for the saucer 
three inches high, of course supported 
by glass legs, and placed about the 
centre of the acid: simple water ap 
the acid alone were used; the stronge! 
the acid, of course the better. 

1 can have no doubt of your corres 

pondent # 
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ndent’s success, if he procures a 
proper saucer for the water, whieh 
will be proved by the fluid pervading 


ity substance. When the trial has 
been made, I shall be glad to sce a 
statement of the result in your excel- 
lent Miseeilany. W.C. F. 

Aug. 16, 1823, 

P.S.—The te2-cup form would not pre- 
sent a sufficient surface for speedy success. 
Phe saucer was about three parts filled 


with water. 
- 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

ELUCIDATIONS Of PORTIONS of ENGLISH 
HISTORY improperly REPRESENTED im 
our GENERAL HISTORIES, 

History of the Invasion of England by 
the Normans in the Eleventh Century; 
and the Consequences of that Invasion 
down to the Thirteenth. 

(Continued from p. 500 af our last Volume.) 

IfTY Saxons, who through these 

days of misfortune had probably 
preserved some fragments of their 
furmer possessions,—the mass having 
become the prey of the foreigner,*— 
were accused of having taken, killed, 
and eaten, some stags.t ‘They denied 
the charge: they were brought up for 
trial, and ordered to undergo the 
ordeal of burning- fire,—an ordeal 
which the ancient Anglo-Saxon laws 
never allowed to be applied except 
with the consent and on the require- 
ment of the accused. To this torture 
they were condemned without mercy. 

“It was a horrible sight ;” says a con- 

temporary historian.{ Whether by 

chance or by previous management, 
they escaped from the fatal effects of 
the ordeal; and when it was reported 
to the Norman king, that, after three 
days, their hands remained unburnt. 

“What is that to me?-(exelaimed-the 

impious one,) what should God kuow 

about such matters? They belong to 
me, and J will judge them :’’§ but the 
result is not recorded. 

The Saxons continued to be pur- 
sued by the red kingj] even more 
cruelly than by his father, for their 
transgressions against the laws of the 
chace, Their oniy vengeance was to 
denominate him “ guardian of the fo- 
rests,” and the ‘keeper of . wild 


eee 


* Eadmer 47. 
t Ib, 


¢ Erat ergo miseriam vid 
ig ere, (Ib. 
§ Ib. 48. a \ ) 


) Lirois roux, (Nor. Chron.) 
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beasts.”* They told. to one another 
strange histories of the woods, where 
no Englishman could enter without 
risque of life; they said that the evil 
Spirit appeared there in a varicty of 
forms to the Normans, threatening 
vengeance to the king, to his minis- 
ters, and to their nation;+ and this 
popular superstition obtained w onder- 
ful strength from the circumstances 
which made the chace fatal .> the fa- 
mily of the Conqueror in the forests 
of England, and especially in their 
favourite New Forest.t 
In the year 1081, Richard, the son 
of the Bastard, was mortally wounded 
there; in the month of May, of the 
year 1100, Richard, son of the Duke 
Robert, and nephew of William the 
Red, was killed there by an arrow 
carelessly drawn ; and, strange event! 
it was by a similar accident that the 
Red King himself perished there in 
July of the same year. In the morn- 
ing of the last day of his existence he 
celebrated a great feast in the royal 
castle of \\ inchester, and immediately 
girded himself for the chace. He was 
in great good humour, Jaughing with 
his guests, when a workman presented 
him with six new arrows :§ he took 
them,—kept four for himself, and gave 
the other two to Gualtier Tirel, say- 
ing, “Good arms for him who uses 
them weill.”|| Tirel was a Frenchman, 
who had large possessions in the 
country of Poix ard of Ponthieu: he 
was the favourite of the king, and his 
ever-presentcompanion. Just as they 
were starting, there arrived a monk 
from ithe convent of St. Peter, at 
Gloster, who delivered letters from his 
abbot. This abbot, whose name was 
Serlon, sent to say that a monk of his 
monastery had had a vision of evil 
augury, and had seen Jesus Christ 
seated on athrone, and a woman at Lis 
feet, crying, 9‘* Saviour of the human 
race! look down in mercy on thy peo- 
ple, mourning under the yoke of 
William.” On hearing this, the king 
burst into violent laughter: ‘‘ Do the 
take me for an Englishman, then, wit 
their dreams? Do these people believe 
that L am one of those who leave their 
, way, 





* Jo. Brompton, 996. 

¢# Sim. Dunelmensis, 215. 

¢t Nove Forest. (Nour, Ch.) 
§ Ord. Vit. 782. 
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way, or their business, because an old 

woman slumbers or snores. Come, 
bed . ,’ P 

Gaultier de Poix, to horse.” Henry, 


the king’s brother, Guillaume de 
Breteuil, and many other chigfs, ac- 
companied him to the forest. The 
hunters dispersed themselves, but 
Gualtier Tirel remained with the king, 
and their dogs ran together. Each 
was at his post, opposite the other; 
their arrows upon their cross bows, 
and their fingers on the lock.* At the 
moment when the san went down, a 
large stag, roused by the rangers, ad- 
vanced between the king and his 
friend. William drew, but the string 
of his cross-bow broke, and the stag, 
surprised at the noise, stood still, and 
looked around him.t ‘The king made 
a sign to his companion to draw ; but 
whether he saw not the stag, or mis- 
understood the signal, he did nothing ; 
on which the king cried out impa- 
tiently, ** Pall, Walter, pull,—in the 
name of the devil;’’t and, at the word, 
an arrow, whether that of Tirel or 
some other person, entered the king's 
breast. He fell,—he uttered not a 
word,--and expired. Gualtier ran 
towards him, and, finding him breath- 
less, he mounted his horse, galloped 
to the sea-shore, passed into Nor- 
mandy, and from thence to France. 
On the report of the death of Wil- 
liam, all the party fled to their own 
business. Henry, the late king’s bro- 
ther, hurried to Winchester, in order 
to seize the royal treasure. The 
corpse was left abandoned, as had 
been that of the Conqueror : the char- 
coal-burners who passed by saw it yet 
transfixed with the arrow ; they placed 
it on their cart, and covered it with 
ragged linen, through which the blood 
dropped all along the road.|| Such was 
the procession of the king’s remains 
towards the castle of Winchester,—of 
which Henry had already taken pos- 
session, and where he was furiously 
demanding the keys of the royal trea- 
sure. While the keepers were hesi- 
tating, Guillaume de Breteuil arrived 
breathless from the forest to oppose 
the pretensions of Henry. ‘Thou 
and I (said he,) must loyally remem- 





* H. Knighton, 273, 
+ Ib. 


¢ Tire, tire de par le diable. 
§$ Ord. Vit. 78s, oe 


4 Matt. Par. 54. Will, 
[O4. V2.2. °° 


(Oe, 
ber the faith we have engaged to Duk 
Robert, thy brother. He has Teveived 
our oath of homage.* Absent as 
as present he has his rights.” A yio, 
lent quarrel took place : Henry put his 
hand upon his sword, and, assisted } 
the crowd that had gathered together, 
soon possessed himself of the treasures 
and the insignia of royalty. 

It was true, in fact, that, according 
to the treaty of peace lately concluded 
between William and Robert, and 
sworn to by all the Normans, the 
crown of England devolved to the 
duke: but he was at the Crusade, and 
his partizans, having no leader, could 
not support his pretensions success- 
fully against those of Henry, who, with 
the money he had seized, hurried to- 
wards London, where the Norman 
chiefs assembled, and, three days after 
the death of his brother, theyt elected 
him king ; and he was solemnly crowa- 
ed. He was supported by the ecele- 
siastics; for he was their friend, and 
the protector of the literature of the 
time ; in consequence of which he was 
honoured with the title of Clere o 
Beauclere. The Saxons even prefer- 
red him to his brother, because he was 
born in England.t He promised at 
his coronation to observe the good 
laws of Edward, as they had been 
amended by his father ;§ but he de 
clared that he would maintain, as hs 
father did, the exclusive guardianship 
of the forests. ' 

While these events were passing, 
Robert was in Apulia with the Nor- 
man chiefs, who reigned over that 
country under the same title as the 
Normans reigned in England. He 
had espoused there the daughter at 
one Godefroy, who by the lance and 
the sword had become Count of 
‘Brindes. As soon as he learned the 
death of one brother, and the corona 
tion of the other, he hastily made sail 
for Normandy; . but his voyage was ® 
tedious one, and Henry had time to 
consolidate his strength for the pre 
servation of the crown he had seized, 
in violation of his own oaths, 0 
the oaths of the Normans in England 
and in Normandy. ‘To entrench him 


self more strongly, he did whet _ 


el 





* Ord. Vit. 782. 

+t Chron. Sax. 268. 

t Will. Neubrig. 297. 
§ Jo. Brompton. 998. 
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never been done by his sterner bro. 
ther,—he put off for a moment the 
character of tyrant and stranger, and 
held out the hand of fellowship to the 
humiliated English. They, though 
hopeless, credulous in their misery, 
were but to be flattered in the day of 
danger, that they might be crushed 
when the danger was past. Henry 
summoned their principal men toge- 
ther, and addressed them (probably 
through an interpreter,) in the follow- 
ing words :—** Ye friends and faith- 
ful ones! born in the land where I 
was born. You know that my bro- 
ther wants to seize my kingdom: he is 
a proud man, who cannot live in 
peace,t-—he manifestly despises you, 
—he treats you as cowards and glut- 
tons,{ and wants to trample on you. 
But I, a gentle and pacific king, mean 
to preserve to you your ancient liber- 
ties,—to govern you according to 
your own will, reasonably and mode- 
rately. I will, if you wish it,§ make a 
writing, Which I will sign with my 
hand, and confirm with my oath. Be 
faithful to me,—repel with courage the 
attacks of my enemies. If the bra- 
very of the English support me, I care 
nothing for the attacks of the Nor- 
mans.”|| The promise of Henry was 
recorded as an authentic act, which 
the Normans called a charte. A copy 
was made for every province ; and, to 
give it more solemnity and inviolabi- 
lity, a seal was engraved for the sole 
purpose of being attached to it. 
hese copies were placed in the prin- 
cipal churches, but did not continue 
long. They were removed when the 
king retracted his promise; when, to 
use the frank expression of an old 
historian, he infamously lied to his 
own word. Three copies escaped by 
accident at Canterbury, York, and 
St. Alban’s, for the instruction of the 
antiquary, and for the consolation of 


he credulous beings who put their 


trust in the oaths of despot kings. 
—<=_—— 


To ype Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
R, 


OU have provided a great acces- 
sion of amusement to your inva- 
uable Miscellany, by the favourite 

* Chr. Sax. 195. 

t Matt. Paris. 42, 

+ Ib. ignovos et glotones. 

_ Si providentis. 





' © Tho. Rudborne, 274, 
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article “‘ Stephensiana.”. I knew Ste- 
phens well, and a worthy and liberal 
man he was: I also knew John 
Wilkes well,—too well, indeed, to 
rank him, in a moral view, with 
Stephens. On a certain part of the 
character of Wilkes, which has hi- 
therto not been so much noticed, I 
have a few words to say, from my own 
knowledge and recollection. He is 
generally described as the model of a 
‘“‘fine gentleman.” He certainly af- 
fected that character to as great a 
degree as my Lord Chesterfield him- 
self, but was superior to that noble 
lord in this respect,—he had two 
strings to his bow ; for no man breath- 
ing could enact the true-bred black- 
guard better than John Wilkes, in 
which Nan Catley (Mrs. Lascelles), 
an exquisite judge and practitioner, 
fully agreed with me. This notable 
qualification served him no little du- 
ring his elections, and with the canaille 
generally; with whom he at one pe- 
riod was the dominant favourite. In 
this, his competitor ‘Tooke could never 
succeed, after various trials, which 
brought infinite ridicule upon him. It 
used to be a standing joke, which was 
the completest blackguard, old Toby 
Smollett or John Wilkes. Somewhat 
before the general election in 1768, 
Wilkes actually availed himself of this 
talent, in writing popular songs; and 
I was assured by one of his cronies 
and assistants in that famous, or rae 
ther infamous, celebration of the sacra- 
ment at Oxford, that he was the 
author of both ‘“ Wilkes’s Wriggle” 
and “the Pilgrim,” two of the most 
popular ballads, both with respect to 
the melody and the words, that have 
hitherto appeared in England. From 
motives of curiosity, I took the pains 
to go into the City, to the great ballad- 
manufactory then in Long-lane, to 
make the enquiry; and the answer I 
obtained was to the same effect. 
Though talked of frequently in the 
circle of Wilkes’s intimates, I believe 
this is the first time the anecdote has 
been published, 

Dr. Kitehener, our celebrated and 
unrivalled proveditor for things of the 
first necessity, has latcly published a 
series of national melodies; but his 
book has this inherent defect,—they 
are all on one side, loyal to the 
hilts ; indeed, so enormously loyal and 
national, that they fatigue our appe- 
tite,—voracious, however,—like too 
much of a good thing. A mixture of 
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amore liberal and equally interesting 
nature would have pleased more ge- 
nerally. The doctor being a collector 
of old rarities in this line, 1 would 
thank him for the information—who 
wrote the celebrated “ Vicar of Bray,” 
at what period it appeared, who set it 
to music, and where the music is to be 
found? The same of ‘* Old Chyron 
thus preached to his pupil Achilles ;” 
both great ornaments to our lyrical 
list. Curiosus. 

Grosvenor-place ; Aug. 13. 

i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE notice in your last Number in 

regard to the transfer of part of 
the interest in the far-famed books on 
the Interrogative System of Instruc- 
tion, leads me to speak for myself and 
my brother pedagogues, through your 
pages. I have used this system, in a 
seminary of one hundred pupils, du- 
ring the last fifteen years; and have, 
in Consequence, turned out a great 
number of well-informed youth, whose 
general and perfect intelligence on 
many popular subjects has surprised 
and delighted their connexions. At 
fifieen they possess more general in- 
formation than most men of thirty, 
although the latter may have been mo- 
derately studious. 

It is, indeed, an undeniable fact, 
that no branch. of knowledge can be 
practically taught, or effectually ac- 
quired, by any other means. The 
pupil must be made to think, by an 
obligation to answer dodging, and 
sometimes complicated, questions. 
Mere reading, answers little purpose, 
and makes no lasting impression. At 
the same time, the questions must not 
be in the order of the text, nor be ob- 
vious, Or answers be to be found with- 
out some examination and trouble. | 
have seen many books accompanied 
by such questions ; but these are not 
of the slightest use. They afford no 
exercise of thinking; aud this is the 
sole design of questioning. Many 
book-makers seem to have conceived, 
that, if they appended a few questions 
at the end of a chapter, following one 
another in the very order of the text 
they thereby rendered their beok 
accordant with the Interrogative Sys- 
tem; but nothing can be more erro- 
neous and futile. Dodging and in. 
volved questions are the only ones of 
any use to the scholar, while they are 
sulficicotly simplitied for the Diaster 


by akey, referring to the Page or pas. 
sage for the answer. 

Yor my own part, and T am not 
alone, in this part of the country, in the 
same opinion, I regard the true Inter. 
rogative System of mixed questions 
without answers, formed on able text. 
books, and provided with a key for 
tutors, as the greatest practical im- 
provement that ever was made in the 
education of youth; and E cheerfully 
subscribe to this testimony on the 
subject. A. Smitu, B.A. 

Neweastle U. L. Sept. 4. 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 


No. XXVIII. 


De Berenger’s Poems ; with 
Translations. 

De preceding a French name is 

commonly meant by the pretixer 
to indicate something about as dis- 
tantly grand, and immeasurably 
antique, as an O’ similarly put will 
signify iu Ireland, or a Mae in Scot- 
land; or in England—ah! they have 
no nominal partitive of nobility; no, 
nor any national song, aud therelore, 
as a vaunting Frenchman once assured 
us, on the strength of a long heraldrie 
authority, which we forgot almost as 
soon as uttered, are neither a noble 
people, nor 2 musical people,—supet- 
lative saniples these of non sequiturs,— 
and therefore, according to thei own 
Shakspeare,—* Ele that hath not,” &c. 
—decidedly a barbarous people! We 
will confess, we were then unable todis- 
pute, and are now todecide, the matter; 
but we protested, with true Bull blunt- 
ness, that the current of our ideas did 
not at all flow with the consequence. 
Had we known as much at the time of 
the rank confusion of heraldrical ano- 
malies, as a person nameless has since 
instructed us by, we perhaps had better 
spoken to the point. However, every 
rule has its exceptions,—a known 
truth; the exception, too, proves the 
rule,—an asserted truth: on the sup 
position, therefore, that all rood and 
strong arguinent is on the Frenchinat> 
side, England, in the case before U5, 
proves the rule; and that’s our apswe? 
to the next Gaul who says as muc®. 
I. P.de Berenger,—our theme,—!5 4 
sort of exception. to the rule from 
amongst themselves; for, notwith- 
standing the de, his ballads have very 
pleasantly informed his friends 4" 
admirers in particular, and the 7 
i 
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ing public generally, that his grand- Seize my glass, and find help, as I joyously 


father was no more noble ia his deeds, 
or rather in his stitches, than an ho- 
nest tailor may be, and himself no 
more illestrious than an innkeeper's 
fag, —otherwise and subsequently a 
printer,—otherwise and more recently 
aclerk. But, as an author, though in 
modesty he does not allude to the ho- 
nour, he has done something to deserve 
the partitive distinction; and his ap- 
proving country has given him reputa- 
tion fur the fair exertion,—a compli- 
ment more, as we fearfully opine, than 
can be paid to all the partitive folkery. 
The following citation,—bricf, bold, 
fund, and lively,—breathing personal 
independance, and kindling national 
spirit,—is in that style he best soars in, 
and a favourable proof of his happi- 
ness in it:— 
Dans ma retraite ou l’on voit l’indigence 
Sans m’eveiller, assise a mon chevet ; 
Grice aux amours, bercé par l’esperance 
D’un lit plus donx je réve le duvet. 
Aux dieux des cours qu’un antre sacrifie: 
Moi qui ne crois qu’a des dienx indul- 
gents, 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 
Au dieu des bonnes gens. 


Un conquerant dans sa fortune altiére 
Se fit un jeu des scéptres et des lois ; 

Et de ses pieds on peut voir la poussiére 
Empreinte encore sur le bandeau des 

rois. 

Vous rampiez tous, O rois, qu’on déifie ! 
Moi pour braver des maities exigeants 

Le verie en main, gaiement je me contie 

Au dieu des bonnes gens, 


Translation. 
"Neath this lonely roof cold frugality sits, 
Without breaking my sleep, ov the 
crown of my bed; 
Yet love lingers, and hope sometimes o’er 
me here tlits, be Oise 
And dreams of a pillow more so 
smooth my head : 
To the god of the court others incense 
may burn, 
For myself I believe in more kind- 
__ fashioned power, 
With —_ in my hand, and e’er joyously 
ura 


Te the god of good fellows. 


The conq’ror, careering o’er fortune and 
fame, 


Full A gr trifles with sceptres and 
aws, 
And the dust oft we traced, as it all ho- 
nour’d came 
. From his feet,dim a crown and hide flaws. 
et ye fall, mighty kings, tho’ your altars 
bright burn ! 


While I, for content under rude-hearted 
power, 


turn 
To the god of good fellows. 


Our next song is a lover’s, and gives 
a happier indication of what the author 
can touch in that strain than many of 
his productions on the same subject 
Show. ‘There is perhaps but one lino 
which separates the pure from the 
offensive in amatory poetry; and, if so, 
De Berenger certainly wants all that 
delicacy of apprehension and nicety 
of tact, which bears the bard sprightly 
while he plays on its bounds. The 
observation is the more particular, 
because our French Anacreon, and 
the Moore of France, are phrases try- 
ing to get themselves current; and as 
unhappily as improperly. For in the 
convivial and amatory style of ode 
with which the names of Anacreon 
and Moore are deservedly harmo- 
nized, De Berenger is least success- 
ful. His merit is distinct, and is also 
enough for one acquisition. Amongst 
a people proverbially tame in poetry, 
it principally lies in the feeling energy 
with which he flings brave things into 
good measure: he has a generous 
spirit of vocal exhortation, which 
quickly rouses, and with strength; bat 
first to different proof :— 


Vous vieillerez, O ma belle maitresse, 
Vous vieillerez, et je ne serai plus ; 

Pour mois le temps semble dans sa vitesse 
Compter deux fois les jours que j'ai 

perdus. | 

Survivez moi; mais que l’age penible 
Vous trouve encore fidéle a mes lecons ; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos rides 
Les traits charmants qui m’auront in- 
_ _ Spire; 

Des doux récits, les jeunes gens, avides 
Diront, quel fut cet ami tant pleuré? 

De mon amour, peignez, si lest possible, 
L’ardeur, I'ivresse, et méme lessonpgons; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d'un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons, 


On vous dira,—savait-il étre aimable ? 

Et sans rougir, vous dirai, je Vaimais ; 
D’un trait méchant, se montrait il capable? 
Avec orgeuil vous répondrez, jamais, 

Ah! dites bien qu’amoureux et sensible, 
D’un luth joyeux qu'il attendrit les suns ; 

Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons, 


Vous que j'appris a pleurer sur Ja France, 
Dites surtout aux fils des nouveaux 
preux, 
Que j'ai chanté la gloire et l’esperance 
Pour consoler mon pays malheureux. 
| Rappelez 
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212 
Rappelez leur que l’aquilon terrible 
De nos lauriers détruit vingt moissons ; 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Objet chéri, quand mon renom futile 
De vos vieux ans charmera les doulenrs, 
A mon portrait quand votre main debile 
Chaque printemps suspendra quelques 
fleurs ; 
Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible— 
Ou pour tonjours nous nous réunissons, 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Translation. 
Old must you grow, my own fair mistress, 
Old must you grow, and I shall sing no 
more ; 
Time seems to double in its quickness 
The few last years I number to a score. 
Ere long in age, and but my memory’s bride, 
True to this theme, as in our love’s 
blithe spring ; 
Then, good dame, by your clean hearth’s 
quiet side, 
Sing o’er the songs your lover lov’d tosing. 


And when beneath each trait then hoary, 
Quick eyes shall seek for charms that 
beam no more ; 
And young maids, eager of fond story, 
Shall ask what vivid power your sighs 
deplore? 
Tell them, if words such love’s glow can 
describe, 
Its joy, its madness, e’en its jealous sting; 
And, good dame, by’ your clean hearth’s 
quiet side, 
Sing o’er the songs your lover lov'd to sing, 


Then will they murmur, love is often blind, 
While you confess you blush’d to love 
rhim never ; 
Or truant whisper, he could be unkind, 
While generous vow ye he was tender ever. 
Tender he was—your still deveted pride,— 
And happy woke his lyre’s e’er tender 
string ; 
Then, good dame, by your clean hearth's 
quiet side, 
Sing o’er the songs yourloverlow’d to sing, 
You have I taught to weep o’er shame yet 
gory, 
Teach then the next brave issue of our 
race; 
My song was hope, and still my theme 
was glory, 
When the land’s sorrow needed comfort’s 
grace, 
Tell, too, of twenty laurell'd years of pride, 
Lost, w hen that north wind doom’d 
our hills to ring; 
And, good dame, by your clean hearth’s 
_ quiet side, 
Sing o'er the songs your lover lov’dto sing. 
And, cherish’d soul, be mine 
fame, 
To cheer of pain that drooping fall of 
years, 


aught partial 
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Tho’ wan the hand, hang o'er my pictay 
frame 
Each spring, a flower made faithfy| by 
thy tears, 
Then to yon hidden heaven those faint 
eyes guide, 
Where, bless’d together, we shall eye 
cling, 
And, good dame, by your clean hearth’s 
quiet side, 
Sing o’er the songs your lover lov'd tosing, 
De Berenger’s clerkship happened 
to be in a government office. That 
any little gentleman in such a situa- 
tion should rhyme points against the 
ministry, and in favour of the opposi- 
tion, and retain his seat at the desk, 
was not to be expected. The oppor- 
tunity was soon taken to inform the 
bard that his songs were not at allin 
tune for ears of feeling in a certain 
quarter. The author of course was 
sorry ; but his were mere trifles, to help 
to get overadull hoar with. Notwith- 
standing, they were disliked; and the 
broad hint followed, that Monsieur 
De Berenger must either divorce his 
muse, or lose his place; or at least 
change his tune, 2. e. change sides. 
Unfortunately, the songster could not 
be brought to think he could put his 
lively odes into the other key. “ They 
are but trifles,” he repeated, “and I 
submit that I now rhyme only once a- 
month or so from habit; but, if you 
turn me out on the world, faute de 
necessité, I shall rhyme every day. 
‘Trifles though in truth they were, stl 
out went the poet, and kept his word, 
—sang every day, and by popularity 
soon made the trifles serious. ‘I he 
songs were collected together i print, 
applauded, prosecuted,and proscribed. 
‘The bard, who generously losta place 
for his muse at first,—it is pleasant 
here to observe, passingly, that Lafitte, 
the liberal banker, immediately offered 
De ‘Rerenger a larger salary at one 0 
his desks than he had been dismissed 
from, though the favour was not ac- 
cepted, — ext lost money and his 
liberty for her: a punishment, how- 
ever, which the sympathy of his coul- 
trymen, the feelings of classical Eu- 
rope, and what else enlightened re- 
mains on our globe, has converte 
into a distinction; for he has share 
that seclusion with almost every M40 
whose name is eminent on the living 
page of French literature. So much 


for the government which was restored 


with a vow of freedom in its mouth, 


and the monarchy still talkative of its 
liberality, The 
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The stirring lines that follow were 
laid great stress upon by the Attorney- 
general for Paris at De Berenger’s 
trial, which terminated with a verdict 
of guilty on the fourth count of the 
indictment, “ for an outrage on public 
morality and religion ;” and a sentence 


of imprisonment for three months. 


De mes vieux compagnons de gloire 
Je viens de me voir entouré ; 
Nos souvenirs m’ont enivré; 
Le vin m’a renda la memoire. 
Fiers de mes exploits ct leurs 
J'ai mon drapeau daus ma chaumiere. 
Quand secourai-je la poussiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ! 


Oi je dors panvre et mutilé 

Ii est caché sous l’humble paille, 
Lui qui sfir de vaincre a volé 

Vingt ans de bataille en bataille! 
Chargé de lauriers et de fleurs, 

I! brilla sur l'Europe entieére. 

Quand secourai-je la poussiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs! 


Ce drapeau payait ala France 
Tout le sang qu'il nous a couté ; 
Sous la sein de la liberté 

Nos fils jonaient avec sa lance. 

Qu il prouve encore aux oppresseurs 
Combien la gloire est roturiére ! 
Quand secourai-je la poussiere 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs! 


Son aigle est resté dans la poudre 
Fatigué des lointains exploits: 
Rendons lui le cog des Gaulois 

Il sit aussi lancer la foudre. 

La France oubliante ses douleurs 
iLe rebénira libre,et fiére : 
Quand secourai-je la poussiére 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs! 


Las d’errer avec la victoire 
Des lois il deviendra Pappui ; 
Chaque soldat fit grace a lui 
Citoyen au borde de ta Loire. 
Seulil peut voiler nos malheurs, 
Deployons-le sur la frontiére : 
Quand secourai-je la poussiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ! 


Mais il est la prés de mes armes, 
Un instant osons l’entrevoir ; 
Viens mon drapeau, viens mon espoir, 

(est a toi essuyer mes larmes. 

D'un guerrier gui verse des pleurs 
Le ciel entendra la priére : 

Quand seconrai-je la poussiére 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ! 

Translation. 

Souls that career’d in war with fame, 
Have just a comrade’s threshold past ; 
How sad the parting look they cast, 

Bright o’er our cups how memory came! 

Proud of those feats of matchless proof, 

Our colours lie neath this mean roof ; 

When, chasing, shall the brave be seen, 
€ dust that dims their noble sheen ! 


There poor and mangled where I rest, 
- They wrap thé straw that makes my bed, 
Full twenty years from strife that led 
To strife by valour e’er caress’d ; 

All laurell’d, bright, by victory flower'd, 
Their feartul shade o’er Europe pour’d ; 
When, waving, shall the brave be seen, 
The dust that dims their noble sheen! 


That flag has well repaid our France 

The noble blood it won to flow; 

At Freedoms breast in generous glow 
Our children sported with her lance. 
Still to oppression may they prove 
The people’s heart makes glory’s love; 
When, chasing, shall the brave be seen, 
The dast that dims their noble sheen! 
Pois’d, tir'd of war, th’ midmost sky, 

Iutent her eagle’s plume is drest : 

O, crown the beak with Gaul’s proud 

crest, 
And he shall launch the bolts on high. 
Then: France, forgetful of her woes, 
Shall bless him free and in repose ; 
And, chasing, shali the brave be seen, 
The dust that dims their noble sheen! 


Wandering no more in Victory’s car, 
He then shall best nphold the laws,— 
By Loire’s fair bank who won applause ; 
—A citizen, each son of war,— 
Alone these flags our grief may hide, 
‘Then o'er the frontier wave their pride ; 
And, chasing, shall the brave be seen, 
The dust that dims their noble sheen! 


Bat there beneath my rnsty arms 
A moment courts they wonted scope ; 
Unturl my flag,—thou dearest hope,— 
Dry each big tear, quell our alarms, 
And heaven shall hear the soldier’s pray’r, 
Thy former joy who weeps to share; 
And, chasing, shall the brave be seen, 
‘The dust that dims thy noble sheen! 


These lines display with much force 
their author’s particular strength: the 
enthusiasm of his nationality, the 
frecdom of his imagination, and the 
vigor with which he has embodied 
them in verse,—a great usurpation in 
the iitcrature of his country,—have 
deservedly established him in great 
popularity. Familiarity in phrases is 
with difficulty surmountabie in Freneh 
poetry; and perhaps the greatcsi de- 
traction from De Berenger’s merit, is 
the frequency with which he becomes 
low in thought. ‘The allusion to Na- 
poleon, in the preceding ode, as le 
cog des Gaulois, is an instance of the 
vulgarity to which he is betrayed ; in 
some of his love-songs, he is at times 
not only indelicate, but repulsive. 

Except in the two volumes which 
occasioned his imprisonment, De Be- 
renger has not appeared in print: 


even those volumes have been formally 
su)p)- 
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! 1) suppressed, and are not now easily to Vous triompherez des tempétes, 5 
be had. Yet his muse has not beei Ou notre courene expira, 
idle: indeed she is too vivacious, too C'est en éclatant sur nos tétes 
’ : . Que la foudre vous eclaira, 
a. truly French in character, for any ° : . 
a ; Si le Dieu qui vous aime, 
\ such honourable repose; and many a Cask dendes take beak A 
". verse of bis has since been encored in Bont ven o6 cathe iheee 
the fashionable saloons of Paris, and, Les champs de Pivbie” y 
| by an applauded circulation, confirm- 1 . 
| ed the lady’s previous fame. Wit, Enfans, Vorage qui redouble 
| however, is one of her vanities, and Du sort presage le COMETOES 5 
she has remembered not to halloo be- —_ ue — meee pourra bagarns 
7 . : : first pub- Mais am ge on ¢ coups. 
if fore ny of the ¥ res at Whe Bret} . Sil faut que je succombe, T 
e lication enabled his tasteless enemies on chain Gia Weeden 
} to make the author an inhabitant of Déposez sur ma tombe ? 
St. Pelagie, it is very probable his Thine coeitiiiie de Mean: sy 
later lucubrations would obtain a 


fi repetition of the hospitable favour. 
From among others we have heard, 
we copy one ode, which, in our opi- 
nion, sufficiently evinces that the free 
spirit pf De Berenger’s muse, if not 
incorrigible, is as yet at least untamed; 
her flight is still as high as ever. The 
; words are adapted to the popular 
. waltz, “ C’est lamour, famour,” ("Tis 
Jove, ’tis love.) 
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i Chers enfants, dansez, dansez, 
} Votre age 
4 Echappe a V’orage ; 
Par lespoir gaiement bercés 
Dansez, chantez, et dansez. 
A Yombre des vastes charmilles 
Fuyant Vécole et les legons, 
4 Petits garcons, petites filles, 
4 Vous voulez dancer aux chansons. 
‘ En vain ce pauvre monde 
Craint de nouveaux malheurs, 
En vain la foudre gronde, 
Couronnez vous de fleurs. 
Leclair silonne le nuage 
Mais il n'a pas frappé vos yeux; 
L’oiseau se tait dans la feuillage, 
Rien rinterrompt vos chants joyeux. 
J’en crois votre allégresse, — 
Oui bientot d'un ciel por 
Vos yeux brillant d’ivresse 
Retlechiront l’azar, 


Vos péres ont eu bien des peines 
Comme eux Be seyez point trahis; 
D'nne main ils brisaient jeurs chaiaes, 
De Fautre ils vengeaient leur pays. 

De leur char de Victoire 
Tombés sans deshonneur, 

Ils vous léguent la gloire— 
Ce fat tout lear bonheur, 


Au bruit des lngubres fanfares, 
Helas! vos yeux se sont ouverts: 
C’était le clairon des barbares j 
Qui vous annongait nos revers, 
Dans le tracas des armes, 
Sous nos toits ev débris.— 
Vous méliez a tics larmes, 
Votre premier souris, 


Chers enlants, dansez, dansez, 
Votre age 
Echappe a Porage ; 
Par l’espoir gaiement bercés 
Dansez, chantez, dansez. 


Translation, 


Hail! dearest infants, dance, still dance, : 
Your happy years 
No tempest fears ; 
Yet fondly nurs'd in hope’s gay trance, 
Dance op, aud still sing, and still dance. 
To the shade of the old broad tree, 
Escap’d from dull task and ail care, 
Wild boy, and light girl, instant flee, 
Winding after the blithesome air. 
In vain our poor world dreads 
Its fate of dangerous hours; 
In vain Heaven’s darkness spreads,— 
Ye twine your wreaths of flowers. 





Yon wild lights quiver o’er the cloud, 
But they strike not the joy-lit eyes, 
Eacii silent bird where thick leaves shroud, 
And earth and heaven the sport defies. 
Unmncet that ye should mown! 
Heaven soon shall beam all bright, 
While onin transport borne | 
_ ‘Those eyes shall catch new light. 





Your sires have tong had many pains, 
Like them ne’er may ye be betray da! 
Their one hand dash’d their chains, 
Our country’s weal their other staid. 
From the car of Victory 
They have fallen without shame } 
All they leave ye—Glory 
Their joy, their wealth but fame. 


The clang of sorrowful alarms 
Broke first to fix your free eye-ball; 
While the rude trump of barb’rous arms 
Proclaim’d, alas! the patriot fall. 
In that strife, and with fears,— 
Without home, and thro’ guile,— 
It broke on our big tears _ 
The light of your first smile. 


Yet o’er the storm triumphant led, 

That our best bravery overthrew ; 
The flash that levels this low head, 

Shall brighten high the steep for yd 
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And if our god of love 
Has doom’d a time to pain ; 
Already kind, above 
He gen'rous moulds your gain, 


And lo! the doubling tempest spreads, 
And distant tells the ire of fate, 
Yet the quick stroke mine old ave dreads, 
Ye meet all feariess and elaie. 
Nay,—bear it my last doom, 
E’en as [ sing our woes ; 
But strew your bard’s lone tomb 
With flowers that love repose. 
Then, dearest infants, dance, still dance, 
Your happy years 
No tempest fears, 
Yet fondly nurs'd in hope’s gay trance, 
Dance on, and still sing, and still dance. 
—=>——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
T page 485 of your fifty-fifth vo- 
lume, your correspondent Philo- 
dikaiosuncs comes forward as the 
advocate of the letter N, whom, or 
which, he considers in danger of beivg 
unjustly dismissed from the word cov- 
temporary, which is by many persons 
spelled cotemporary. 
His argument is borrowed from 
sentley, who observes, that the Latins 
never usc co for con except before a 
vowel. This may be a law of Latin 
grammar, but itis not a law of Eng- 
lish grammar; for we always write 
copariner, not compartner ; cosecant, not 
consceant; and Bailey and Johnson 
record the word in question cotem- 
porary. 
There are three classes of formative 
syllables in English: 1. Some which 
will unite only with words of Saxon 
origin, as the affix th used in forming 
truth, breadth, length, width, &c. 2. 
Some which will unite only with words 
of Latin origin, as the prefix in priva- 
live, used in forming insane, insensible, 
tunumerable, impussible, ke. And 3. 
Some which will unite with Latin or 
Saxon words indifferently, as the pre- 
fix un aud the affix ness,.used in form- 
Ing unapt, unattempted, unsound, un- 
true, (uveliness, goodness, pleasingness, 
odorferousness. This last class of 
syllaules, having become truly Eng- 
list, can unite with any root already 
pre-existing in our own lanzuage. 
_Now I contend that co is a forma- 
live syllaile of this class; and that we 
fan say co-he/per tor coadjutor, coheir, 
coheiress, cohabitation, co rival for cor- 
rwal, which would be the-Latin form ; 
Coparcenary, ec @sine, copartnership, and 
even co-sleeper for bedmate. 
li this be allowed, as the word tem- 
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ry pre-exists in English, it must 

e legitimate to form from it the word 
co-temporary, and so from temporaneous 
and to ¢emporize the analogous words 
cotemporaneous and to cotemporize. 
Thus the lawyers say rightly, co-tenants 
at will, and never contenants at will. 
Domestic analogy is a legal die for 
coining words. . 

In some cases the Latin spelling 
would occasion equivocation: thus 
co-missioner would signify a fellow- 
missionary, and commissioner one in- 
cluded in a warrant of authority. 

I shall not contend that to employ 
the n is always a solecism, but merely 
apologize for its occasional omission 

EN Passant. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
The MIRACLES of HOHENLOE. 
T is lamentable to read of the mi- 
racles of Prince Hohenloe, and 
grievous to find that such blasphemies 
on nature, reason, and God, should 
find believers. Yet implicit faith in 
miracles, and powers operating mira- 
culously, has disgraced human nature 
in all ages; and, although generally 
disavowed, is as prevalent now as at 
any former period. 

In these new miracles, all that can 
be aileged against this princely em- 
piric, is the circumstance that he pre- 
tends to act where he is not. Yet, is 
not this the very fundamental principle 
of the doctrine of attraction, as taught 
in all our universities, in all our books 
of science, and believed by all the soz- 
disant learned of the present age? 


D (jae eeC... BQ) E 


If the body A is so affected by the 
presence of the body B, and B by A, 
us that they meet in C,—then dhis 
affection is ascribed to their: mutual 
attraction, or to a principle of power 
inherent in all bodies. It is then 
assumed as undoubted that such prin- 
ciple exists, and it is even described 
as an essential property of all matter. 
Nature is thus tortured to render its 
phenomena subservient to this princi- 
ple; and,whenuever bodies, in spite of if, 
do not fall together, then other stiil 
more silly hypotheses are raised, to 
show that its action in those cases is 
counteracted ; and, if exceptions exist 
again to these secondary hypotheses, 
then other hypotheses are invented to 
remove these difficulties, till the whole 
of nature is caricatured. We will 

instance 
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instance the case of the sun and pla- 
nets. If no attraction exist in the 
sun, then nature does not require that 
monstrous hypothesis about a projec- 
tile force and the hurling of the pla- 
nets into space; nor, to confirm perpe- 
tuity on these chimeras, 1s it necessary, 
as is asserted, that all space should be 
a vacuum! Such absurdities are the 
consequence of an original absurdity ; 
yet the philosophical sophists of the 
day affect to say that it is indiflerent 
whether an absurdity be the basis of 
knowledge or not. All who do not 
believe it an absurdity, are however 
qualified by faith to become disciples 
of Hohenloe, and they must abandon 
their philosophy if they presume to 
decry this German charlatan. 

If the body A attract or affect the 
body B, and B attract or affect A, so 
that they meet in C, then A must be 
supposed to push 6B from the part E, 
where A is not; and B must be sup- 
posed to push A from the part D, 
where Bis not. For, when A moves 
towards C, the force which moves it 
must be in the direction of the line of 
motion; and, as B is said to be the 
cause of A moving towards C, so B 
must be acting in the parts at D, 
where it is not. So also, when B 
moves towards C by a foree in the 
direction B C, the force said to exist 
in A, as the attracting or moving body, 
must proceed from the part E, where 
A ts not. Both inferences are mani- 
festly absurd, — grossly and ludi- 
crously absurd; yet such are the doc- 
trines taught in the dectures of every 
university, in every volume of the 
‘T'ransactions of the Royal Society, and 
in every authoritative modern book 
on natural philosophy and chemistry.* 

The doctrine that bodies act where 
they are not, is in truth the very basis 





* Ofcourse it is not denied that A and 
B may have the appearance of affecting 
one another ; but such affection, whenever 
it appears, is owing to no inherent proper- 
ties of their own, but to the action of the 
&azeous and invisible fluids in which they 
are situated, or to some action of other 
bodies near them, the cause of which, if 
honestly and carefully studied, might be 
easily explained. But, if it be assumed 
that they altract one another, and a cen- 
tral force is ascribed to the larger, we then 
get into a new and erroneous train of rea- 
soning, and build up a false system of 
philosophy. Thus the sun may act on the 
planets, and its force may be inversely as 
the square of the distance ; but, if it is not 
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of all the modern explications of ya. 
ture. It was promulgated in the dark 
ages, is the foundation of the entire 
system of Newton, and woe to him 
who should dare to deny or controvert 
it! He must either burn like Bruno 
suppress like Copernicus, be impri- 
soned for life like Galileo, or be de- 
prived of his social rank and obliged 
to vecant like Lawrence. It is on this 
very principle that it is pretended 
the sun attracts or pushes the planets 
from their opposite sides, that the earth 
pushes the moon on its opposite side, 
that the moon pushes up the waters 
from the bottom of the sea, that atoms 
push each other in pretended cheni- 
cal affinities; and yet the teachers of 
such doctrines deny the same priuci- 
ple when it is claimed and acted on 
by Prince Hohenloe! 

Why should not this prince act 
where he is not, as well as A act from 
the parts E on B, or B in the parts D 
on A? According to the modern phi- 
losophers, it is not necessary that B 
should be at D, or A at E; why, then, 
should it be necessary that Prince 
Hohenloe should be present with his 
patients? It is not pretended that he 
might not be able to cure them, if he 
were actually present ; but if A act on 
B from the parts E, and push it from 
E towards C, then, by parity of rea- 
soning, believers in this last miracle 
are bound to believe in the miracles 
of Prince Hohenloe; at least not to 
justify their incredulity by his absence, 
and they will not affect to deny, that 
if present he might work cures like 
other medical practitioners. 

In point of fact, it is heresy to say 
that miracles have ceased ; for so con- 
vinced were the heads of the Anglican 
Church, a few years ago, of the palpa- 


ble absurdities, humanly consideree. 
0 








an attractive converging force, the doc- 
trines of projectile force and of the yacuam 
in space become chimeras, and the New- 
tonian explication of the planetary orbits 
is erroneons. Action and re-action thruush 
the gas filling space is the sufficient c.wse 
of the law and the orbits ; and, if the su! 
ficient and palpable cause, then miracles, 
and chimeras, and hypotheses, are wholly 
unnecessary.. In simplifying nature, We 
best prove our homage to the Creator, 
whose works require none of the sophistl- 
cations and complicated machinery ™ 
vented by man to cover his ignorance. 
Truth is the shortest and only certale 
road to knowledge. 
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of the doctrine of attraction, and of 
aniversal gravitation, (founded on ft,) 
that tley prevailed apon the late Pro- 
fessor Vince to write and publish a 
formal demonstration, that attraction 
js a constant standing miracle, and 
altorether miraculous wherever it ap- 
pears ; and his luminous tract on this 
subject may still be bought of any of 
the booksellers to the university of 
Cambridge. In the better days of the 
Edinburgh Review, it was ably an- 
swered by Playfair; but, as the Review 
lost many admirers owing to its ho- 
nesty on this occasion, its conductor 
has since become more wary in the 
exertion of that quality. 

‘If Professor Vince were now alive, 
I have no doubt that he would in like 
manner, and with equal conviction 
and ability, demonstrate the cures of 
the German prince to be in no other 
manner accounted for than as mira- 
cles; and then Hohenloism would 
rank with the miraculous and super- 
stitious philosophy of the age. Science 
in power and authority will not, how- 
ever, suffer for want of supple Vinces ; 
and there are Jacobs to parrot for the 
Quarterly Review, and other syco- 
phants for the Edinburgh, who, ex- 
cited by the alarm felt by the craft of 
the schools, will not permit Hohen- 
loism to be decried while profit is to 
he made of the very same principles in 
the chairs of philosophy. 

In plain truth, lamentable though it 
he, and piqued as the parties will be 
at the association, the doctrine of 
attraction and Hohenloism are exactly 
anzlorous in fundamental principles. 
Their flacrant errors are sustained by 
similar confederacies and imposing 
machinery, in proud societies ‘and 
ancient universities on the one hand, 
and in a proud hierarchy and ancient 
establishments on the other; and, 
though each party is flattered by all 
the credulity and superstition in so- 
ciety, yet both are lauvhed at by every 
Person who troubles himself to think, 
and Who possesses the smallest share 
o: Independance and 

Common SENSE. 
—_—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 
T seems to be my fate to differ in 
opinion from Mr. Bartley (July 
Magazine): I can assure him, how- 
ever, that with me such circumstance 
'S not the slightest indication of disre- 
MontuLy Mac. No. 387. 
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spect. On the contrary, there are 
many men, with whom I am compelled 
to differ on matters of fair controversy, 
whom I, nevertheless, hold in the 
highestdegree of respect. 

I must acknowledge, I have no very 
exalted opinion, so far as Iam able to 
understand it, of our modern Martinet 
and ultra system of political economy. 
It appears to me, in its grammatical 
structure, much to resemble that of the 
philosophy of Kant, the full-blown 
superstructure of which so completely 
overshadows, that it conceals the 
slender foundaticn, A seeker after 
truth, in either of them, will find him- 
self so embarrassed and entangled in 
the outworks, that his wearied and 
confused intellect witli scarcely be able 
to arrive at the penetrale, the sanctum 
sunctorum, of his object. ‘There is yet 
a true and legitimate system to be 
formed of political economy,—a fair 
and equitable adjustment of the rights 
of things, as of the rights of man; and 
which, in conjunction, will lead to a 
just and proper regimen of the rights 
both of men and things. This, how- 
ever, I regret to say, I cannot discover 
in the lucubrations of our modern 
teachers, who have refined away 
nearly allthe common sense of Decker, 
Quesnai, and Smith. : 

With respect to the laws against 
usury, like their kindred navigation 
laws, and those against monopoly and 
forestalling, all such are emana- 
tions from the wisdom of former and 
less enlightened times, when it was 
supposed that both men and things 
could be no otherwise safely governed 
than by arbitrary specific regulations 
and restrictions ; and when the human 
will was retained in swadling clothes, 
and-at nurse. Soattached were these 
legislators to their functions of legal 
control, that they would, if possible, 
have subjected the very elements, and 
have confined the winds themselves in 
an Molian bag. The philosophy of 
restriction, that is, the point at which 
the legitimate species ends, and 
oppression, inutility, and folly, begin, 
had not been revealed ; or, if revealed, 
could be comprehended but by few. 
It was destined to be the glory of 
another age to unfold the sublime 
truth, that not one shackle beyond the 
well-proven and obvious necessity, 
should be imposed on the human will, 
—that law and government, if nomi- 
nally the masters, ought to be essen- 
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tially the servants, of the human race; 
and that the unlimited freedom of the 
human mind is the high road to every 
thing true, every thing useful, every 


thing moral. ‘There was yet an 
esoteric, an undiscovered, signification 
in the noble and pithy old adage~ 
Naturam eapellas furca, tamen usque 
recurrit. 

The advocates for restraining and 
regulating the use of money, like our 
early economists, religious or political, 
see but one side of the question.. Do 
they imagine that regulation and re- 
straint will augment the general quan- 
tum (the object) of either money or 
bread? ‘They indeed see, or seem to 
sec, an immediate advantage in en- 
acting a low price, without being 
aware that nature laughs to scorn 
their imbecile acts; that weight and 
measure, abundance and _ scarcity, 
must in time be conquerors, in spite 
of all the parchment and wax enact- 
ments, and /e roi le veuts, of all the 
legislatures on earth. In vain did the 
law restrict the rate of interest to five 
per cent. during the scarcity of money ; 
in the aggregate, at that period, as it 
must in all others, the price or rate 
was regulated by the demand at mar- 
ket; and individuals were, in the 
ultimate, proportionally affected, not- 
withstanding the plausible but decep- 
tive appearance of temporary advan- 
tage. No concomitant circumstance 
better illustrates the case than the 
following, and that universally. A 
man dealing on credit, although sound 
at bottom, shall be tardy in his pay- 
ments. lis creditor, on perceiving 
this, either openly raises his price, or 
takes certain other steps, dictated by 
the usual craft of trade, tending to the 
same effect; which, far more com- 
monly, exacts the payment of ten, 
rather than of the Act of Parliament 
five per cent. for the loan of mone 
implied in the extended credit. As to 
the ancient and customary modes of 
evading the statute, they are too com- 
mon and well known to demand par- 
ticular recital. In the mean time, has 
the old musty law, or plenty of money 
at market, occasioned the present 
re duction of interest? Surely then a 
new act, for the reduction of interest 
to “twoand a half or three per cent.” 
must be a mere interloper in our hot- 
bed of legislation. It would, indeed, 
be an easy mode of “ adjustment,” and 
not savouring so highly as a certain 
other mode of Dr. Warburton’s domi- 


(Oct, 1, 
cil, though about on a par as to teal 
effect. 

Serjeant Onslow’s hitherto unsyo. 
cessful exertions, do great honour ty 
his economical principles and his 
patriotism; but his patience must be 
put to the test, as it will, no doubt, 
take further time to scour off the rast 
of ancient prejudice. In all conside- 
rable changes, inconvenicnces of some 
weight must be expected. We must 
comply with the nature of things, or 
remain eternally stationary. The mo- 
ney-market being thrown open, capital 
would be attracted to the loan busi- 
ness, and competition would keep the 
rate of interest as low as the universal 
interest would admit; and that would 
inevitably be as low, and in all proba- 
bility lower, than under the ancient 
restriction. It is sincerely and pa- 
triotically to be wished, that not only 
the usury-laws, but that every similas 
restraint on the freedom of commerce, 
and men’s minds and exertions— 
those sickly fancies, arbitrary caprices, 
and maggots of monster-breeding 
brains, may be gradually, but with the 
least possible delay, erased from our 
cumbrous and overladen statute-book. 
Indeed a parchment bonfire at Smith- 
field, enlivened by the frying and hiss- 
ing of the seals, and the huzzas of a 
people relieved from such a burden, 
would be a far more pleasant, pa- 
triotic, and national, show, than certaim 
bonfires we have seen. 

JOHN LAWRENCE. 
i L 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
AN EVENING’S WALK near KATH 

AUTUMN; or @ CONTEMPLATION 0” 

MEN and THINGS. 

T was one of those evenings when 

nature may be said to be on the 
wane,—enough of vegetation remained 
to remind the spectator of those gay 
and festive days when the busy 


labourer toils over the ficld strewed 


with the luxuriant crop, or smiling 
with myriads of enamelled flowers 5 
but man had scarce resumed his win- 
ter habits and occupations: an evening 
indeed when,—although, as ‘Thompson 
expresses it, 

The bright Virgin gives the beanteousdays, 
And Libra weighs in equal scales the year, 
—the “‘attemper’d” sun, and the deep 
tint of the foliage mellowed by a hun- 
dred variegated hues, proclaimed that 
winter would soon trench upon tbe 
golden days of autumn, Tempted by 
the serenity of the weather, and fe pi 
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ing more than ordinary propensity to 
meditation and solitude, when twilight 
began to close its shades around the 
various objects of nature which had 
recently shone in the mild radiance of 
a clear autumnal day, I left the social 
board, and strolled abroad into the 
fields which skirted the village at the 
extremity of which was situated the 
house of my friend. 

The summer had been unusually 
fine and dry, and the season, in con- 
sequence, exhibited a more advanced 
appearance than generally characte- 
rizes it at the commencement of this 
period. The forest and the brake, 
painted with the exquisite colouring of 
nature, held forth their unnumbered 
tints and hues, proclaiming to the 
spectator that their gay and motley 
dress was only an ephemeral costume, 
preparatory to those ravages which 
the silent but steady hand of winter 
was soon to make upon them. ‘The 
fall of leaf had already, in some dis- 
iricts, commenced among the minor 
shrubs and saplings which diversified 
the plain; and while the poplar and 
willow, half stripped of their verdure, 
associated the forlorn majesty and 
“Jatest glooms” of “dread winter” 
With the fading honours of ‘sober 
autumn ;” the oak and the sycamore, 
monarchs of the field, extended their 
umbrageous shadows, scarcely as yet 
impaired by declining suns and inno- 
vating frosts. 'The elements were now 
hushed to serenity ; and nature, lately 
agitated by equinoxial blasts, which 
had swept over the field and. the moor 
its desolating storms, now reigned in 
that calm and repose which is wont to 
awaken the latent energies of thought, 
and bid them flow with spontaneity of 
ulterance, 

{ turned my footsteps towards-the 
Coppice which formed a boundary to 
the small domains of my friend’s pos- 
Sessions, and, having reached it, stood 
in pensive, though pleasing, musing, 
‘Surveying the tall forms of the beech, 
the plane, the chesnut, and the oak, 
as, swelling with ample volume against 
the blue ether of the darkening sky, 
they lorded the ascendancy over the 
a tenants of the grove. Nature, 
— te around me, dimly reflected 
and objects through a veiled medium; 
tid the increased chilliness of the 
sanosphere proclaimed that the sun, 
et ada for a time performed the 
tic ‘ons of invigoration in the coun- 
“ICS On this side our tropic, was gone 
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to visit and to perform the like office 
of resuscitation on lands of the southern 
hemisphere of our globe. 

An unusual light presently bright- 
ened in the east; and the moon, with 
Surpassing splendor and majesty, and 
crimsoned with that ruddy and meteor- 
like aspect which she is wont to assume 
when near the full, emerged from. the 
bosom of the horizon, and, glowing 
like some vast furnace through the 
trees, illumined the surrounding hea- 
vens with a fiery circlet, and shed 
over terrestrial objects a deep tinge of 
renovated animation. 

Inspired by the rising beauty of the 
scene, I continued my walk, and 
passed over various meadows; and at 
length found myself about a mile from 
home, on a sequestered spot, where 
during the summer I had frequently 
adjourned to enjoy, in my moments of 
retirement, the pleasures of a book 
heightened by the beauty of land- 
scape. Sheltered by the overhanging 
beeches, and finding a spot well co- 
vered with dried grass and: fallen 
leaves, I here remained stationary, 
and stood for some moments regarding 
the scenery which rose before me. 
‘The hum of the distant village, ren- 
dered not less distinct by the approach 
of nightfal!, still broke on the listen- 
ing ear; the faint sounds of revelry, 
partly absorbed by the hollow gale, 
disturbed at intervals the growing. 
stillness; while the solitary bark of the 
house-dog, from the neighbouring 
farms, diversified the surrounding si- 
lence, if not with the melody of the 
summer choristers, ye@with the power 
of contrast, which was not lost on the 
meditative breast. 

The moon now beamed from the 
eastern sky, and poured a full flood of 
mild-but refulgent glory upon all the ob- 
jects within my circle of vision. A thin 
haziness or exhalation, rising from the 
earth, obscured the distance, and man- 
tled the surface of the ground with a 
fleecy veil, indicative of the advanced 
season. Before me, and at the foot of 
the declivity on which I was standing, 
the Avon rolled its deep and tranquil 
waters; its sluggish wave, reflected 
by the light of the moon, scarce gave 
motion to the fallen leaf, or disturbed 
with its hoarse murmurs the tranquil-- 
lity of the hour. The soft pellucid 
light shot from the cerulean of the 
heavens slumbered upon the stream, 
from whence if reflected in its turn to 
the mirror of the soul its mild radi- 
ance, 
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anoe, and imparted a diffusive feeling 
of benevolence, whilst it opencd a me- 
ditative train of thought. 

This, I exclaimed, is the retreat 
where, during the intensity of summer 
heats, I was wont to repair when 
nature was in her gayest costume, 
and her most sportive colours, to while 
away the lazy hours. When the illu- 
sions which are wont to steal over the 
mind, while perusing a poet of high 
descriptive powers, energy of expres- 
sion, and bright exuberances of 
thought, are enjoyed in some seques- 
tered scenery, they are assuredly much 
heightened by these rural accompa- 
niments. When meadows clothed 
with the verdure and luxuriance of 
spring checquer his path,—when a 
river, whose margin, crowned with 
pendant willows, affords cool pastu- 
rage and shade to the recumbent cat- 
tle, glides at the distance of a few 
paces, soothing with its deep murmurs, 
—when a forest of trees, of majestic 
size and foliage, shade the upland 
jlandscape,—the pleasurable emotions 
which assail the spectator from with- 
out, assist and strengthen the intelleo- 
tual associations of his mind. A cast 
of thought and train of imagery is more 
easily generated by these stimulants; 
and the lucubrator revolves, with invi- 
gorated feelings, upon the various 
walks by which mankind aspire to 
fame and to distinction. Jf in unison 
with his subject, he will often rumi- 
wate upon the innumerable springs 
and motives which prevail in the bu- 
man breast, and incite it to action. He 
sees that, while one man courts plea- 
6ure ip all ita forms and Varieties, and 
Seeks an eminence jn this respect, 
another woos danger, and even death, 
for the sake of certain immunitics and 
privileges, “seeking the bubble reputa- 
tion even in the cannon’s mouth.” Some 
are engrossed daily and nightly in the 
concerns and anxieties of businegs, in 
ainassing wealth, and aiming at the 
honours that accompany it; whilst 
others, the slaves of an inveterate 
habit, ora groveling taste, follow some 
sordid occupation from the mere satis- 
faction of itsdrudgery. He sces that 
in literature and science men embark 
iM 1t8 Various walks and departments, 
and each individual often discerns, in 
that branch to which he has applied 
himself, an exclusive interest and im- 
portance. While one burics himself 
es the smoke of the laboratory, another 
18 nO less emulous of discovering some 
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occult principle in poset OF meta. 
physics; one invokes all the firos of 
his breast in the strains of poetry, ano. 
ther devotes all the powers of his ming 
to ascertain and illustrate a portion of 
the past records of mankind. ig 
fine arts have always been proverbiaj 
for their impassioned votaries ; he sees 
genius unfolding its resources, and the 
most indefatigable industry employed 
in attaining renown, and raising the 
character of their profession. 

Whilst ruminating on topics suchas 
these,—on the various ends which 
agitate society, and the various fates 
which mark the lives of men of genius, 
in whatever pursuit engaged, through 
the indiscriminate favour or neglect 
and ingratitude of mankind, the noon 
tide, 1 recollected, of a summer's day 
was wont to glide imperceptibly away, 
until accident or the Jateness of the 
hour rouzed me to the claims of other 
engagements and other duties, 

How changed is now, | resumed, the 
appearanco of things! what innovating 
ravages has the lapse of scarcely more 
than three months wrought in the 
economy aud aspect of vogetable na- 
ture! The rude attacks of storms, 
aided by the withering influences of 
excessive drought, had swept with 
desolating hand the forest and the 
plain, and showed that nature, capri- 
cious and inconstant in our island, 
only adorns with munificent hand her 
numerous offspring, in order again 
ingloriously to strip them, and shroud 
her fairest creations with waked 
sterility. J at present (thus I pursued 
the course of my meditations, as t 
fixed my eyes on the nut-brown foliage 
of the hazel, and the sickly hue of the 
willow,) inhale an atmosphere, and 
am arrested by objects, which indicate 
full surely the rapid approach of win- 
ter. In other latitudes, and in other 
hemispheres, vegetable nature in all 
her realms is brightening under the 
effects of a more vertical sun; and 
their inhabitants, already emancipated 
from the tedium and dreariness of an 
atmosphere almost continually ob- 
scured by mists and fogs, hail, the 
approach of that season which is to 
mature all the treasures of the plain. 
The constant mutation and roll of the 
seasons may be traced in imagination 
over earth’s surface; like (for exam- 
ple,) as some black impending clou 
overshadows ;an enamelled field,— 
first blending its dusky margin oe 
the gay and dimpling suu-sbine 7 
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had previously played on its sarface, 
and then shutting it under a more to- 
tal eclipse. 

While nature is in her wane 
ihrovughout the countries on this side 
the tropic of Cancer, the southern 
parts of our globe are again resuming 
their yerdure, teeming with that ani- 
mation which remained for a time sus- 
pended, and gradually approximating 
toa state of maturity. 

How wisely and how munificently 
is the obliquity of the ecliptic, or, in 
other words, the inclination of the 
axes of the poles to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, ordained and appointed 
by an Omniscient and all-providing 
Being. And donbtless the other pla- 
nets of our system have an equal pro- 
vision in the economy of their strac- 
ture and appointment, for varying and 
difusing the influences of the sun on 
their superficies. Venus and Saturn, 
from observations, have not only been 
found to have a rotatory motion on 
their own axis, but also that the axes 
of their poles were, like our earth, in- 
clined to the axis of their orbit ; and 
the Moon is also somewhat inclined, 
although, as it appears to us, not suf- 
ficiently so to have much effect on her 
seasons. 

Thus to the myriads who inhabit 
these orbs, (as facts sufficiently strong 
have been ascertained for building a 
more than well-founded presumption, 
that these realms, appointed and regu- 
lated by the same laws, and characte- 
rized by appearances so nearly ap- 
proximating those of our own planet, 
are destined to precisely the same 
purposes,) an alternation and more 
general diffusion of the solar rays is 
elsoexperienced. On this alternation 
itis evident depends the culture of one- 
half of the regions which cover their 
surface. The beings which receive 
life and vigour, and enjoy the blessings 
Which attend this alternation of light 
and heat, are thus the perpetual reci- 
Plents of heaven’s most benign bles- 
sings of a physical kind; and, in the 
Case of Jupiter, whose axes are most 
Inclined, the process of vegetable pro- 
duction is carried forwards in a degree 
€xceeding ours, although doubtless 
shorn of its streneth in the immediate 
neishbourhood of the poles. 

;' his could not by any possibility 
‘ave happened, either with them or 
our earth, were the axes of their poles 
Perpendicular to the axes of their 
orbit. The sun would be vertical in 
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rlnoes of the same longitude and lati- 
tude throughout the year; one unvary- 
ing line would always mark his course 
in the heavens, and every spot on our 
globe of the most trifling latitude ex- 
perience its rays obliquely. The 
lands under one perpetual equator 
would be scorched with unintermittent 
and intolerable heat, and the soils of a 
no very high latitude be bound in' per- 
petual ice. 

It may possibly be urged by some 
philosophic investigator, that nature 
always accommodates the exigency 
and feelings of her sons to the circum- 
stances of their situation: but, if this 
be admitted, it is certain, on the other 
hand, that the earth, thus appointed in 
its physical economy, would be incom- 
parably more unfitted for the process 
of production and maturation ; as cer- 
tain spots in its centre, continually 
exposed to perpendicular-rays of the 
sun, would be nothing but one wide 
waste of arid sands; while lands far 
below the arctic and antarctic circles 
would at once suffer under the perpe- 
tual privation of its lightand heat. As 
it is now ordained, many of these ex- 
cessive inconveniences are consider- 
ably lessened, if not wholly removed. 
The centre of the earth is not seorched 
to that degree as to render it unfit for 
animal or vegetable life ; and one-third 
of the températe, including the torrid 
and frigid zones, is not enveloped in 
total darkness and perpetual win- 
ter. Climates are not only graduated 
in every degree of latitude, but plea- 
singly relieved; the prodigious fertility 
engendered between the tropics is 
modified by the recurrence of partial 
winter ; the tempcrate zones, although 
for a-great part of the year desolated 
by frosts and wintry storms, have yet 
their salubrious gales and their genial 
varietics of atmosphere and produc. 
tion,—while soils that lie between the 
sixtieth and eighticth degrees of lati- 
tude have their partial sunshine, and 
their vicissitade of season. 

Dreary, however, and uncomfort- 
able, wo are apt to imagine, must be 
the condition of those who inhabit 
these higher latitudes, almost perpe- 
tually exposed to every physical pri- 
vation. But here, wisely ordained by 
heaven, we find that man, possessing 
sympathies and propensities which 
gencrate local attachments, and in- 
deed form a high place in the code of 
social virtue, is gencrally found to give 
a fond, and even an enthusiastic, pre- 
ference 
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ference to the soil which has nurtured 
and matured him; a preference which 
would otherwise rather be regulated 
by the relative proportion of abstract 
vyod to be found in each. The hardy 
Norwegian, whose bleak and barren 
ynountains scarcely aflord nourishment 
for the pine, the birch, and the yew; 
the frozen Greenlander, who for three 
months in the year is deprived of the 
light of heaven, and for the space of 
six months is buried in one unvarying 
mass of snow; the phlegmatic Hol- 
Jander, immersed in fogs, and mists, 
and exhalations; the Ethiopian, the 
Callre, or the inhabitant of Guinea, 
cach appreciate the peculiarities, the 
comforts, or the phenomena, of their 
own climate, to the prejudice of all 
others. ‘The swarthy negro, toiling 
under the heats of a tropical sun; the 
italian, under serene skies, inhaling a 
balmy and equable atmosphere; the 
{lighlander and the Dutchman, a great 
portion of their time shrouded in mists 
and fogs; and the Laplander, inhabit- 
ing regions which, speaking generally, 
ure the most dreary that can be ima- 
vined,—alithoughrespectively differing 
so essentially in their allotments of 
physical biessings, may however all of 
them be taken as illustrations of the 
thesis, that man is a creature of local 
attachments and sympathies; that he 
clings to his native soil; and that, un- 
der every deteriorating and unpropi- 
tious circumstance, he feels his own 
peculiar endearments, which probably 
in their character are unknown to his 
brethren of other latitudes. Ask the 
Swiss, shut up within his native vallies, 
and enjoying all the physical blessings, 
in his delicious retreats, which poets 
have feigned of an earthly Paradise, 
he will class, and perhaps with some 
Justice, his native home among the 
fairest in the universe, and, of all 
others, the most capable of inspiring 
happiness and content. But ask the 
question of a Greenlander, existing 
between the seventieth and eightieth 
degree of north latitude, whose frozen 
soul is one perpetual privation of phy- 
sical blessings,— whose circumstances 
in the abstract are the very reverse of 
the former,—and he also will cling to 
the atinosphere and the soil which 
atve iin birth, and reply that he has 
local endearments in the occupations 
ong beg nero om singe around 

th hearths, while snows and 
msen se Last Have spread one COMmon 
Cesoduun throughout his native 
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bourne, which he priaes beyond those 
which foreign climes can offer, 
Upon these points, however, Boling. 
broke, it is worthy of remark, enter. 
tained a somewhat different opiniyn, 
In his “ Reflections upon Exile,” he 
has endeavoured, with all the aid of 
his powerful eloquence, to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the idea, that men have, 
in truth, any prejudice in favour of the 
country which gave them birth. He 
has enforced this opinion by various 
arguments, which bespeak no unsound 
philosophy ; among which we find 
somewhat like the following. ‘* Where- 
ever We may be placed (thus flows the 
tenor of his speculations), we shall 
find creatures of the same figure, en- 
dowed with the same faculties, and 
born under ihe same laws of nature, 
We shall see the same virtues and 
vices flowing from the same general 
principles, but varied in a thousand 
different and contrary modes, accord- 
ing to that infinite variety of laws and 
customs, which is established for the 
same universal end—the preservation 
of society. We shall feel the same 
revolution, and the same sun and 
moon will guide the course of our year. 
The same azure vault, bespangled 
with stars, will be every where spread 
over our heads: there is no part of the 
world from whence we may notadmire 
those planets which roll like ours i 
different orbits round the same central 
sun; from whence we may not discover 
an object still more stupendous,—that 
army of fixed stars hung up in the 
immense space of the universe; imnu- 
merable suns, whose beams enlighten 
and cherish the unknown worlds 
which roll around them; and, whilst I 
am ravished by such contemplations 
a3 these,—whilst my soul 1s thus 
raised up to heaven,—it imports me 
little what ground I tread upon,” 
Passages such as these, contain 
doubtless, in theory, much philosophi- 
cal force and propriety; and, if ad- 
dressed to a being wholly engrossed 
hy the speculations of science, and 
divested of moral sentiments, might be 
unexceptional. But it must be recol- 
lected, on the other hand, that St. 
John wished to furnish himself with 
arguments drawn from philosophy for 
bearing his own exile; and it seems 
pretty certain, that the hypothesis 
which he labours here to establish, is by 
no means consonant to all past and pre- 
sent experience. In ancient history, 
ibe discontent aud the grief of paneer 
US; 
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jus, Marius, and Themistocles, may be 
thought te have _arisen from other 
sources than the privation ol that fame 
and those honours in the gift of their 
countrymen ; and those who in modern 
davs bhave been driven to foreign 
shores, have always cherished fond 
recollections of their own soil. In 
spite of the admonitions or the argu- 
ments of a science, which in its view 
soars above the prejudices of our na- 
ture, these sympathies, rooted within 
us, gain strength with years, and often 
predominate over every other consi- 
deration. 
(To be continued. ) 
—< 

To the E:ditor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

MOST sincerely regret that I have 

lately oceupied so considerable a 
portion of your useful pages; but, 
trusting to your love of practical sci- 
ence, | once more, and I hope for the 
last time on the subject in question, 
venture on your indulgence by a few 
observations in answer to the kind 
suggestions of J. S. H. at page 33 of 
your number for August, whose friendly 
hints I should consider it as ingratitude 
absolutely to neglect ; however, for the 
above reason, [I hope J. S. H. will 
excuse my brevity. Fig. 1, page 33, is 
amore portable form of the instrument; 
but, in the present case, I do not per- 
ceive that it would on that account be 
more “convenient.” After all, when 
prepared for use, it puts on nearly the 
same shape as the one originally con- 
structed by me. Fig. 2 is most de- 
cidedly of an elegant shape; and, 
were it practicable, ought to be pre- 
ferred for beauty cf design to any other 
perhaps which could - be--adepted. 
When L invented my first instrument, 
many plans and forms of the outward 
figure were under trial and considera- 
lon ; and, in this way, an ingenious 
artizan whom I employed, wasted a 
great deal of time, labour, and materi- 
als, to little purpose, for theories are 
too often found incompatible with ac- 
tual experience. Fig. 2 requires to 
be fashioned on a solid block or model; 
and this implies, that it must be com- 
posed of a great number of slips of thin 
fir, which consequently require nu- 
merous joinings with glue or other ce- 
ment. I say thin fir, because no other 
*pecies of wood will succeed so wellin 
Propagating the vibratory impulse of 
‘ound, Now I beg to assure J. S. H. 
rom the result of actual experiment in 
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this way, that the requisite exposure of 
the apparatus to atmospheric effects, 
would speedily unglue the joinings of 
this outward case of the instrument; 
and, if not, the action of the solar 
beams, dry winds, &&. would literally 
warp the machine to pieces. 

Much time and application to the 
Subject induced me to think that the 
form I have suggested, (many having 
been tried,) though not the most cle- 
gant, as J. S. H. has shown, is at least 
the most effective: however, I do not 
hint that I consider it above improve- 
ment. I will merely remark, that it is 
my opinion, if your correspondent 
could see the musicus ventusorum neatly 
constructed, he would not think it an 
inelegantinstrument. ‘The proposition 
to place the float-wheels within-side 
the outward machine, was tried in the 
course of the experiments I have al- 
luded to, and I am very sorry it did not 
answer equal to their external situa- 
tion. J.S. H.'s remark at the conclu- 
sion of his third paragraph,—‘‘ thus the 
wheel will stand still,” is perfectly 
just. You, sir, I believe, are in posses- 
sion of theremedy. A sketch with some 
observations having been forwarded 
during the month of July, I presume 
they came to hand too late for the cur- 
rent number, theugh I doubt not you 
will do me the favour to insert them 
hereafter. 

The defect alluded to by J. S. H. 
actually occurred when the musicus 
ventusorum was constructing ; and, the 
drawings being made separately, one 
of them was unfortunately mislaid, and 
not sent or incorporated with the origi- 
nal deseription. 

The propagation and improvement 
of practical science must give pleasure 
to every impartial and rational mind ; 
J. S. H. will therefore accept my un- 
feigned thanks for his friendly sugges- 
tions, which I hope he will not con- 
clude, from any of the foregoing obser- 
vations, that E undervalue. 

W. H. WEEKEs. 

Sandwich, August 2, 1823. 

—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

LIVE in a principal street in the 
north-west partof London, and,bap- 
pening lately to have had a couple of 
young country friends married from 
my house, soon after the return of the 
bridegroom and bride from the church, 
(where they had been saluted by, and 
had paid,a gang of ie fellows called 
ringers, ) 
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ringers,) one of another Bang of similar 
persons, who had assembled before my 
door, knocked at the same, and sent 
in a. printed card, which is enclosed. 
This card might perhaps afford amuse- 
ment to some of your readers, might 
serve to record a disgraceful custom 
now existing in the British metropolis, 
and it may, perhaps, if it be made 
public, tend towards abolishing this 
custom: on which accounts, I request 
the favour that you will, when occa- 
sion serves, give it a place In your 
useful and entertaining pages ; It is as 
follows :— 


His Majesty's Royal Peal of Marrow- Bones 
and Cleavers of the County of Middlesex, 
instituted 1714. 

Honored Sir,—With permission, we, 
the Marrow Bones and Cleavers, pay our 
usual and enstomary respects, in wishing, 
sir, you and your amiable lady joy of your 
happy marriage ; hoping, sir, to receive a 
token of your goodness,—it being custo- 
mary on these happy occasions. 

Sir,—We being in waiting your good- 
ness, ayd are all ready to perform, if re- 
qriied.—Bock and medal in presence to 
show. 


It was intimated, through the ser- 
vant, by the man who left this card, 
that, unless their customary fee was 
sent out, they should begin, and conti- 
nue their reugh music before the house, 
as would also the drummers, with whom 
they were connected, he said, and who 
were in attendance near at hand. My 
young friends, to whom this card and 
message were delivered, not wishing 
to be the cause of a disturbance in 
the street, had, before I knew it, sent 
out several shillings io these vaga- 
bonds; who, on enquiry, I have since 
been told, almost daily, and often at 
several places in the same day, make 
similar exactions on newly-married 
persons. 

Conceiving, sir, this practice to be 
an illegal one, would it not be a pro- 
per act of the police magistrates of 
the adjoining districts, to direct. a 
party of their oflicers to be in attend. 
ance, near the doors of any houses 
from whence they could learn that 
weddings were taking place, in order 
to apprehend, and bring before them 
the card, “book and medal,” bearers, 
of this and any similar 0 
whom, I think, the 
of the tread-mill would be most appli- 
cable; as also to as many of their 
rough-music performers as should 


gangs; to 
salutary exercise 
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not instantly disperse, when tha 
leaders were taken into custody, 


St. Pancras; LONDINENSts, 
Aug. 4, 1823. 
—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL of @ LADY, during a recen 
TRIP 10 FRANCE, 
UESDAY, July 16, 1822.—feq 
London at eight in the morning 
by Mathews’s Safety-coach; arrived a 
Brighton at five in the afternoon. 
Wednesday, 17th.—Went to the 
Custom-house, to have the passports 
and trunks examined. Left, Brighton 
by the Swift steam-packet at half-past 
ten in the morning. Our voyage was 
very pleasant till five o’cloek, whena 
part of one of the wheels of the steam- 
engine broke ; all on-board were panic- 
struck: for three hours and a half we 
were detained ina state of dreadful 
anxiety. It was about mid-way: We 
had been out of sight of land about 
three hours. There were about fifty 
persons on-board.—Hot dinner pro- 
vided at four; of which most partook. 
Our friend, Madame ——, had a bad 
accident in getting out of the packet, 
—her foot was crushed between the 
small boat and the packet; a severe 
contusion, but fortunately no bone 
was broken. I suffered much front 
sickness, as did many others who went 
below: the captain desired a mattress 
to be brought on deck for me, and, as 
soon as I laid myself down, the sick- 
ness went off; it was the only way I 
could get relief. We did not arrive off 
Dieppe till half-past two in the morn- 
ing: a fishing-boat came out to pilot as 
into harbour; French sailors on-board, 
singing a Hymn to the Virgin. Sound- 
ed the depth, and found we could not 
retin. Cast anchor, and made up our 
minds to remain on-board all night; 
some few went on shore in the fisiing- 
boat: we, with others, then went below, 
into the captain’s cabin, which we 
Were unwilling to do before, 2s there 
was no accommodation but on the 
floor. J 
Thursday, 18th.—The tide woul 
not allow of owr going into harbour 
from the packet: at half-past six ~ 
left the packet in a fishing-boat, 20 
arrived at the Hotel de l’Europe * 
half-past seven ; took breakfast, walk- 
ed about the town and the market: 
Saw the church,—nothing remarkable 
in it, pictures very indifferent; It} 
however, a fine building. Dieppe 5* 
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very clean town, and much business 
and cheerfulness reigns throughout ; 
many shops of ivory-turnery, beauti- 
fully executed ; the price of a carving 
of a pair of card-players a hundred 
franks. We were much amused by the 
dress of its inhabitants, —the high Nor- 
man cap, short petticoats, cushions in 
the hair behind, very long waists, blue 
stockings, wooden shoes, and red 
handkerchiefs, long ear-rings, and 
large gold crosses. Went to the Cus- 
tom-house to have our trunks exa- 
mined, and passports changed. Hired 
a baroucbe to take usto Rouen. Left 
Dieppe at one; dined at a village 
called Totes ; walked out and chatted 
with the villagers, who were seated in 
parties, at work outside their doors. 
Miss N—— purchased a Norman cap. 
The roads most excellent; delightful 
fertile country ; no hedges, apple-trees 
at the side of the road all the way. Ar- 
rived at Rouen at half-past ten in the 
evening: Héiel Vatel, 70, Rue des 
Carmes, kept by Dusailly;—took 
coffee, and then retired to bed. As we 
approached Rouen we passed through 
Halle and Bouville, famous for cotton- 
manufactories, some English in parti- 
cular, some of the Eatons of Man- 
chester ; most beautiful country places. 
The caparison of the horses amused 
us much, the collars are very large and 
heavy; and have the appearance of 
wings; repe traces. Dieppe is 12 
leagues from Rouen. 

Friday, 19th.—Took a fiaere to see 
the Church of St. Ouen, a fine old 
building; viewed the Musée des Pein- 
tures. Maclon is a magnificent 
church, every stone being carved; it 
was founded A, D. 990, by Robert, 
Archbishop of Rouen, brother of 
Richard, Il. Duke of Normandy, 
not finished till 1062; 410 fect in 
length, 83 in breadth; length of cross- 
aisles 164 feet, height of the spire 395 
feet; there are seven entrances, and 
130 windows. It contains the bodies 
ofJahn Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, Henry, brother of Richard the 
Kirst, and the heart of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and many other illustrious 
personages. Crossed over in our 
Naere the beautiful bridge of boats, 
Which rises and falls with the tide, and 
Opens for the passage of large vessels, 
tontrived by Nichal Bourgeois, an Au- 
custine Iriar. In the Marché des 
Innocens, or Square aux Vaux, there 
's a fine statue of Joan d’Arc, named 
the Maid of Orleans. Walked about 
MoxtTHLY Mac. No. 387. 
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the town while Mr. 8 —— attempted 
the summit of -St. Catharine's Hill, 
from which there is a beautiful view of 
the surrounding country. Dined at 
the Table d*Héte: the company were 
twenty-two in number, all French, ex- 
cepting one Welch gentleman and our- 
selves ; we partook of a most excellent 
dinner, consisting of a great varicty of 
dishes, at four franks a-head, not in- 
cluding wine. Mr. S. and Miss N. 
went to the theatre to see Mme, Mars 
perform in Moliere’s play of the Tar- 
tuffe. The afterpiece was the Mar- 
riage Secret; they paid five franks 
each,—three and ahalf is the usual 
price in the boxes. Took our places 
in the Diligence,—the Bureau des Di- 
ligences is the remains of a very fine 
chapel and convent, now in ruins. 

Saturday, 20th.—Left Rouen at 
half-past five; sat in the centre coach; 
a French gentleman and his son made 
our party in that part of the Diligence, 
—avery agrecable and intelligent man. 
The French Diligence consists of 
three carriages, the cabriolet or ca- 
lache in front, holding three persons, 
the centre containing six, and the 
rotund, four; the conductor at top, 
and one with him: it is drawn by six 
horses, three abreast, driven by one 
0stilion scated on the near’ shaft- 
orse, dressed in a cocked hat, hair 
powdered and tied, thick short queue, 
short blue jacket with red collar, and 
pair of fack boots, so heavy that I could 
with difficulty lift them. Some stages 
we had only five horses ; two, and three 
fn front. They use a long whip, which 
they crack in famous style when they 
enter a town; the horses are all 
strong, stout, long-tailed cart-horses, 
but they trot at a good pace; their 
stages or posts are much shorter than 
ours: We went the lowcr road ; the 
country and views are beyord de- 
scription beaatiful, the roads are ex- 
cellent, the carriage easy, horses 
good, and the conductor respectable 
and obliging. The cabrioletis the best 
from which to see the country, itis the 
same price, and is always taken some 
days before. Passed through a pretty 
village called Pont de Ladche, crossed 
the Seine, breakfasted at a town called 
Louvier, famous for its broad-cloth 
manufactory,—the best in France is 
made here. Gallian is a pretty vil- 
lage. Vermont:—Rosny here is the 
country residence of the Duchess of 
Berry ; the park and gardens are beau- 
tifyl ; she had just entered the gate as 
2G we 
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wo passed, I saw her and sufte walk- 
ing waa | the house. We dined at 
Mantes la Jolie, (remarkable for a.gne 
stone bridge over the Scine, with 39 
arches,) at the Table d’Héte ; a most 
excellent dinner. There is a little hill 
in the jurisdiction of this city that 
produces the best wine in France. 
Passed through Poissy, and St. Ger- 
mains, famous as the residence of 
kings and the acqueduct which raised 
the water for the gardens to an amazing 
height. Formerly the court was held 
there; King James II. of England held 
acourt there. The entrance to Paris is 
most beautiful ; in the Champs Elysées 
we rode in the cabriolet, and were 
delighted with the prospect; passed 
the beautiful Barriére de Neuilly, 
across the Place Louis XV. Place 
Vendome, Boulvarde Italienne, and 
through the best parts of Paris ;—arri- 
ved at half-past five in the evening at 
Paris, highly pleased with our journey 
from Rouen in every respect. Ma- 
dame P. met us, we took a fiacre to 
the Hotel de Londres, Rue de l’Eche- 
quer, No. 70, Quartier Poissonniere ; 
some of the servants English;—took 
coflee, and retired to bed. 

Sunday, 2ist—It rained all day, 
the only day it rained all the time we 
were in France,—did not go out,—a 
little fatigued with our journey ; dined 
at the Table d’Hédte; English fare, a 
little l’renchified ; seventeen sat down 
to dinner, all speaking English. The 
{lotel was Maurice’s, and now is kept 
by a French woman, named Mari. 

Monday, 22nd.—Walked to the 
Louvre (it was shut) and through the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, and called 
atthe Hotel de France. Dined at 
the Table d’Héte. Evening: called at 
Hotel de Vrance with Madame P. 
she returned with Madame S. we 
walked with Mr. S. in the Palais 
Royal; the fountains were playing; 
looked in at the Theatre des Aveugles, 
where you enter without paying, and 
to the Caffée de la Paix likewise, only 
required to take tea, coffee, or some 
retreshment; there is rope-dancing, 
&c. like our minor theatres; itis an 
elegant building, up two pair of stairs, 
and was intended fur an opera-house, 

Ve then went to the Café Mille 
Colonnes. 


Tuesday, 23d.—Mr.S. and Miss N. 
went to Pere la Chaise, and to see the 
model of the elephant. Walked in 
the evening with Miss N. Madame 
Cc. B. her daughter called, 
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Wednesday, 24th.— Walked 10 the 
Palais Royale and the gardens of the 
Tuilleries. Dr. 'T. Mrs. D. and Ma. 
dame C. B: called. Went to the Cag 
de la Paix. 

Thursday, 25th.— Went with Mf; 
and Mrs. B. to see the Pantheon, o 
new church of St. Genevieve; the 
building of this majestic temple was 
commenced by Louis XV, fulfilling a 
vow he made during his illness at 
Metz. He laid the first stone, Sept.3, 
1764; the vaults were, during the 
Revolution, intended for the marshals 
and generals and men of learning; 
Voltaire and Rousseau are there, as 
well as several of Bonaparte’s Mar. 
shals. ‘There is a remarkably strong 
echo; the columns are very beauti- 
ful; the chapiters highly finished; 
bas-relicf figures reckoned very fine ; 
went to the top,—fine view of Paris, it 
being quite clear from smoke, This 
magnificent edifice but badly repre- 
senis St. Genevieve, an humble gil 
who took care of sheep ; the patroness 
of Paris was a shepherdess. The old 
church of St. Genevieve, carious from 
its antiquity ; there are two very fine 
large shells containing the holy water, 
given by Louis XVIII. There isa 
fine stone staircase, cut out of one 
stone, and a finely-carved pulpit ol 
wood, executed by a Flemish artist. 
Saw the Courts of Justice, and the 
Library of Records, which is very ¢x- 
tensive and kept in the greatest order; 
we were shewn the trials of Joan ol 
Arc, of Ravaillac, and several others ; 
the coat of Damian, and the skull of 
Ravaillae. From the Palace of Jus- 
fice we overlooked the Conciergere; 
saw the cell of Lavalette. In out 
walk passed the Temple, saw the 
window of the room in which wpe 
Antoinette was confined. Passe 
through the Marché des Innocens, 10 
the centre of which is a superb foun- 
tain, exceeding any made by Bona- 
parte; on the angles are four lions, 
modelled at Rome from those of the 
fountain Termini; from each there ha 
a jet d’eau it is dedicated to re 
nymphs of fountains. In this marke 
the fish-women had, before the revo 


lution, the privilege, on the birth of 


an heir of France, or of a marriage, OF 
great victory, and on new-years avy, 
to pay their respects to the Queen “” 
Princes; they were then served W! 
a good dinner at Versailles, and one 
of the principal gentlemen. officers © 


th d to do the 
€ palace was charge honors 
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honors of the table. These ladfes ob- 
tained the enjoyment of their ancient 
privilege on the entrance of Louis 
XVIII. of Monsieur Comte d’Artois, 
ke. Passed the monument erected to 
commemorate Bonaparte’s victories, 
Marengo, Lodi, &c. there is a fine bas- 
relief eagle on the base, the only one 
now left in France. Went to the 
Royal Manufactory of the Gobeline 
Tapestry : it was a private day; seve- 
ral very fine pieces from the history 
of Henry 1V. saw the people at work : 
the picture they are copying is placed 
behind them, and traced on oil paper, 
and placed before them on the white 
worsted threads on which they are at 
work; they work with coloured 
threads; the colours are very fine ; they 
were copying from a beautiful picture 
by Gerard ; a large piece (such as we 
saw) will take five, and sometimes 
nine, years to finish; they were about 
one of St. Genevieve for the Pantheon. 
Some of our party had a bottle of 
good wine outside the Barriere d’ 
italic, for seven-pence halfpenny: 
being outside, it pays no duty; the Cus- 
tom-house oflicers search all waggons 
and carriages, &c. as they enter, The 
Gobeline tapestry takes its name from 
a “ Teinturier,” named Gille-Goblin, 
from Rheims, who had built his work- 
shops in this place. Found Madame 
P.on ourreturn. Dined at the ‘Table 
d’Hote. 

lriday, 26th—Miss N. and J 
walked to Pere la Chaise, a most 
beautiful burial-ground: each tomb is 
decorated with some device, chaplets 
and plantations, in some the miniature 
of the deceased is sunk in the tomb- 
Stone ; it is situated on a mount, out- 
side the Barriere d’Italie,-and -com- 
mands a delighiful view of Paris: 
there is an ancient monument of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, and very fine one of 
a Russian princess. One day in the 
year the widows walk in procession to 
Weep over the tombs of their deceased 
husbands. Some haye little grottos, 
and flowers, &c. that the deceased 
most delighted in; on the whole it is 
reckoned a very beautiful spot. 
Passed the beautiful Fountain of St. 
Martin, eight lions, jets of water from 
each. Dr.'T. Mrs. D. Miss H. and 
Madame C. B. called. Madame 
C. B. recommended Hotel du Danube, 
a Richepanse. After dinner we rode 

cre, and agreed to take up our 
abode there. 


Saturday, 27th.—The Boulevards of 
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Parts sarroand the cit? ; they are the 
ancient ramparts of Paris. The Fau- 
bourgs are the streets Icading from 
the Barriers down to the Boulevards. 
Called to shop with Madame S. 
walked to the Hotel du Danube, and 
through the gardens of the Tuilleries. 
Left the Hotel de Londres for the 
Hotel du Danube. 

Sunday, 28th.—Heard mass at the 
church of St. Roch: at the end of the 
church there is a very fine statue of 
our Saviour on the cross, placed in @ 
recess; the light at one part of the day 
falls only on the head, and has the 
effect of glory; a monument lately put 
there of Corneille, a bas-relief bust 


-only; he was buried there, and was 


born at Rouen. Mrs. D, came; she 
went with us and Mr. S. to the gar- 
dens of Bonjou; looked in at the gar- 
dens of Mars and Flora, saw the 
Bourgeois dancing. Mrs. D. and 
Mr. S. went down the Russian moun- 
tains, 

Monday, 29th——Walked to the 
Palais Royal, left my Letters of In- 
troduction, and walked in the Tuil- 
leries gardens. 

Tuesday, 30th.— Went to the gar- 
den of plants; it consists of a garden 
of exotics, a collection of animals in 
separate situations, with a hut and 
small range of ground; there is a fino 
collection of bears, a fine buffalo, two 
lions and lionesses, one lion has a 
dog in the den with him. The Mu- 
seum of Natural History is far supe- 
rior to the British Museum; the 
things are beautifully arranged and in 
high preservation, (there are two pub- 
lic days in the week,) tho cases are 
filled and extremely clear; there is an 
hippopotamus, two elephants, two 
cameleopards, arhinoceros, a whale, 
and a very fine collection of butter- 
flies. Saw the church of St. Sulpice : 
there is a subterranean church; at the 
end of the church is a statue of the 
Virgin and Child, enclosed, with the 
effect of the light managed as at 
St. Roch. While I was out, Dr. C. 
called to take me to see the private 
collection of the Duchess of Berry’s 
pictures. Miss H. Madame P. and 
the Marquis de S. called. Went to 
the Luxemburgh Palace, the Gallery 
of Paintings closed the day before ; 
the gardens are extensive and beauti- 
ful, and Jaid out very similar to those 
of the Tuilleries. ‘The Chamber of 
Peers hold their sittings in this Palace. 

(To be connaued. ) | 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARTICULARS of a METHOD that has 
been used in EUROPE for EMBALMING 

BODIES; by BARON LARREY. — 

F the subject, whose body is to be 

embalmed, died of a chronical 
disorder, with marasma; if the vis- 
cera are found to be clear of purulent 
matters; if no symptoms of putri- 
faction have appeared, and the body 
be intact, or whole and sound, as to 
the exterior, the entrails may be re- 
tained in their respective cavities, 
with an exception of the brain, which 
must always be extracted ;—in a case 
of this description, the first part of the 
process is to wash the whole body 
with clean fresh water, then to inject 
into the larger intestines clysters of 
the same liquid; the diluted matters 
which cannot be extracted by reason 
of their weight, and the pressure 
excrcised on the lower belly, may be 
absorbed by the syringe. Matters 
contained in the stomach may be 
absorbed by the same means. An 
(csophagian probe might be adapted 
to the siphon of the syringe, and in- 
troduced into the last mentioned 
viscera by the mouth, or by an aper- 
ture made in the oesophagus, on the 
left side of the neck; the stomach 
and the intestines are afterwards filled 
with a bituminous matter infusion, 
the apertures are closed up, and the 
next part of the process is the in- 
jection of the vascular system. ‘'o 
effect this, a lamboidal part is de- 
tached from the interior on the left 
side of the breast, opposite the erosse 
of the aorta; one or two of the car- 
tilages that cover it is cut; in the 
interior of this artery, a siphon with 
a cock or spout is placed, by the aid 
of which, a fine infusion, coloured red, 
is infused to fill the capillary vessels 
of the whole membranous system. 
immediately after this, aud by the 
Same means, @ second infusion of a 
ore common sort is injected, to fill 
the arteries and their ramifications 
and a third for the veins, which must 
he by one of the crurals. The corpse 
is then left to get cool, and to let the 
matter of the injections get fixed. 

To empty the skull, a large trepan 
(couronne de trepan) is applied to the 
angle of unton of the sagittal suture 
. year nrprtersabe after making 
without touching the hai 7 Powe = 
be preserved, as al the f ergs iy 
ya , so the hair of the 

parts of the body. When this 
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aperture is made, the adherent parts 
and foldings of the dura mater ar 
broken, with a long and narrow scalp, 
of two edges; the lamboidal parts of 
this membrane are plucked off with a 
blunt hook, and the whole mass of 
the brains and their hinder part js 
extruded by the same _ instrument, 
Aiter this, injections are made of cold 
water, to dissolve speedily the ecrebral 
substance; the Pe or borders of 
the division of the teguments are then 
closed up with a few seams of suture, 
If the subject be fat and corpulent, 
more or less, and if his death was 
occasioned by some putrid or malig- 
nant disorder, and in a hot climato 
or season, it will be impossible to 
preserve the entrails from putrefac- 
tion; in this case, they must be ex- 
tracted by a semilunar incision in the 
right flank, about the region of the 
loins. First the intestines, then the 
stomach, liver, milt, then the reins 
and kidney, are to brought away; the 
diaphragm must be cut circularly, 
then the mediastinum, also the tra- 
chean artery and the esophagus, 
where they enter the breast; the 
lungs also, and heart, should be re- 
moved, but without impairing tus 
last organ, which must be prepared 
separate, and carefully prescrved. 
These two cavitics must be washed 
with a sponge; and e certain quaniity 
of superoxygenated muriate of mer- 
cury, reduced to powder, must be 
applied to the fleshy parts of thei 
sides and interior. ‘Ihey should 
afterwards be stuffed with horse-hair, 
washed, and dried; the forms of tho 
lower belly to be reinstated or re- 
placed, and the two edges of the 
incision to be fixed by a strong suture. 
Lastly, the body, thus prepared 1s to 


be plunged ina sufficient quantity of 


a solution of superoxygenated muriale 
of mercury, as strong as it can be 
procured. In this liquor it must 
remain imbued about ninety or 4 
hundred days. When it is well satu- 
rated with this solution, it must be 
placed on a hurdle, and exposed 
gradually to the action of culinary 
heat, in a dry and airy place. O” 
getting dry, the natural forms and 
features of the face to be reinstated 
and adjusted, as also the limbs; tw° 
eyes of enamel may be placed fer 
the extruded globes of the eye, and, 
if necessary, a colour resembling the 
natural may be added to the hal. 
A lightly-coloured varnish may ~ 
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pe laid over the entire body, to give 
an air of freshness and animation to 
the skin; after which, the corpse may 
be placed under a glass. for public 
inspection, oF inclosed in a coffin. 
The above process will ensure its 
conservation for thousands of years, 
should it be requisite, thus to per- 
petuate the images of illustrious 
warriors, great statesmen, or philo- 
sophers. 
—f_i—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XXXIII. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 76. 
HE first article of this Number of 
the Edinburgh Review relates to 


the New Censorship of the Press, 


assumed by Lord Eldon. It is a long 
piece of special pleading, which would 
have been excellent if delivered in 
support of an injunction before his 
lordship ; but itis here perfectly useless : 
for we believe there is scarcely ano- 
ther man in the kingdom for whom 
the argument is nota work ofsuperero- 
vation. The new system is equaliy 
inimical to every party, and to every 
creed. The censorship of the press 
now resides, for all practical purposes, 
in the breast of the Lord Chancellor ; 
and it is only when no one will buy it, 
that a book can escape his power. 
The opinion of the Lord Chancellor is 
not that of an inferior tribunal: from 
his fiat there is no appeal; it is the law 
of the land. All this might be well, 
were the present incumbent immortal; 
for we might then entrust our religion 
to his orthodoxy, and our philosophy 
to his wisdom: but the sovereign pos- 
sibly may, and death- certainly will, 
remove him from his seat of power; 
and who can foretell whether his suc- 
cessor shall be a wise man, or a fool? 
The Chancellor of to-day objects to 
the Unitarian doctrine of the mate- 
riality of the soul, apparently promul- 
gated in the Lectures of Mr. Law- 
fence; he of to-morrow may feel 
equally shocked at the luxuriant de- 
Scription of the Mahometan heaven, 
Which is promised to the faithful, in 
the Qrations of Mr, Irving.—It has 
been gener ally supposed, that the arti- 
cle before us was written by Mr. 
Brougham ; but we do not belicve it, 
ecause we cannot conceive it to be 
likely that the following paragraph 
could have escaped his pea :—* Injus- 
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tice unfortanately is still thjustice, 
though clothed in sentimental lan- 
guage; and only bows him out of the 
room, instead of kicking him down 
stairs. We have always felt it as a 
clap-trap for a gallery of pirates, who 
of course encore it, though with a 
vehemence short of what is showered 
down on the less complimentary judg- 
ments of Lord Eldon. But (for our- 
selves,) we see no reason for congra- 
tulating the friends of public honour, 
or public morals, in the fact, that 
Hone or Benbow is enriched with the 
spoils of Moore or Byron. Fame is 
very good as garnish, but something 
more immediate is required. The 
literary thief knows he cannot be in- 
dicted: himself a pauper, he laughs at 
the damages of an action.”—It is well 
known that Benbow was convicted of 
having pirated a work of Mr. Moore’s ; 
but we would ask this anonymous 
stabber of reputations, if ever a similar 
conviction has been found against Mr. 
Hone? Nevertheless, Mr. Hone is 
here branded as a ‘‘ literary thief ;” 
and the reviewer must be aware that, 
whether his assertion be true or false, 
he is a libelicr ; and, if it be no? true, 
he is a calumniator. 

The second article is an account of 
SirWilliam Gell’s Journey in the Morea. 
The shameless trick of the publisher in 
advertising as the present state of the 
Greeks what was written nineteen years 
ago, is properly exposed ; and we wish 
it were the only bookseiling trick of 
which the public have reason to com- 
plain. Excepting a few vulgarisms, 
such as ‘ diddled by the English gen- 
tlemen,” “a dawdling guide,” &c. the 
article is spiritedly written. it has 
nothing, however, of the sober cha- 
racter of a serious review. It is a 
skirmishing attack of partisan warfare, 
—more careful to discover the weak 
points of the camp than to reconnoitre 
the strength of the enemy. What is 
the real character of the Greeks, and 
whether or not they be worthy of free- 
dom, are metapliysical questions which 
cannot be answered. A nation is a 
being of whom we know little, and to 
whom, as a whole, we can seldom 
ascribe a definite character. It is 
composed of individuals, and in every 
nation of Europe there are to he found 
virtue and talents that would do ho- 
nour to any age or country. But, 
looking at the whole mass, we fall con- 
tinually into error, It is from the 
' Wass 
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mass that were raised, at no very dis- 
taut interval, the army that defended 
republican France, and that which 
now fights for the despot of Spain. 

The Edinburgh Review is confes- 
sedly a work of Whig politics, and, in 
many cases, the supporter of party 
views. We have often found that its 
discussions were directed to particu. 
lar, rather than to general, objects; 
and that a motion in Parliament often 
followed, as if it had been the neces- 
sary consequence of the unanswerable 
reasonings of an article in the Review. 
The ridiculous introduction of the 
Builder's Guide, in the last Number, is 
an instance in point: it preceded the 
motion for a repeal of the “duty on 
stones carried coastwise,” and must 
vive additional value to the stonc- 
quarries of Mr. Stewart, of Dunearn. 
in the present Number a sheet is de- 
voted to a detail of the advantages of 
Capt. Manby’s Apparatus for Wrecks. 
The additional grants to the captain 
and his friend Mr. Wheatley, recom- 
mended by the late Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, will, we 
dare say, be found too poor a remune- 
ration for their services,--services 
which, for our part, we fecl no wish to 
depreciate. 

We are next favoured with thirty 
paces of strictures on the Periodical 
fress, written by a veteran in that 
valk of literature,—one who is a re- 
cular contributor to almost all the 
publications which he has deigned to 
praise. From a critic so situated, it 
would have been yain to have expect- 
el an unbiassed award: but the fault 
lay with Mr. Jeffrey, and not with Mr. 
Hazlitt. When this gentleman was 
picked out and paid to characterize 
the periodical press, it was not to be 
expected that he should censure either 
his own labours, or those of his friends; 
aud he must have been more than 
man could he have praised those pub- 
lications the editors of which are 
know n to be his political and personal 
enemies, and who have invariably ridi- 
culed and condemned all his literary 
productions. The bias of the bowl 
was, therefore, natural; and it was 
necessary that it should have rolled 
he meee ta aati one 

iploy the writer of 

a hea aie criticism would 
Mazazine wank a ' “a — 
=azine ren have taken a 
more distinguished stand; and, being 
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nefther Optum-eaters, nor adepty in 
Table Talh, we might have assigned ty 
some others a lower niche in the temple 
of Fame. Not having heard of him for 
some time past, we might have possi. 
bly forgotten that Coleridge was stijj 
an inhabitant of this sublunary world; 
and, never having had any direet 
quarrel with Mr. Gifford, we should 
not have revived the horrible aceusa. 
tion, that he was the murderer of 
Keats! 

The account of the management of 
the British Museum, which forms the 
fifth article, seems to be another of 
those subjects that are the preludes 
to parliamentary discussion; and, if 
half of what is here stated be trae, itis 
hich time to enter upon the investiga- 
tion. The whole of the animal and 
vegetable departments of natural his. 
tory are said to be in a state of rapid 
decay, approaching to total ruin. Of 
the 19,275 articles, connected with 
animal .life, which belonged to Sir 
IIans Sloane’s collection, we are 
assured that little or nothing remains. 
“Nhe insects alone amounted to up- 
wards of 4500 specimens. Of these 
not one remains entire ; but the scat- 
tered ruins may be found, with the 
piled-up cabinets, in a corner of one 
of the subterranean passages.”—“ The 
ornithological department of Sloanes 
Museum contained 1172 articles. This 
was augmented seven years ago by the 
purchase of an extensive collection of 
birds, and by a prodigious number of 
presents, it is said, both from foreigners 
and natives ; amongst which the mag- 
nificent collection of birds, formed by 
Sir Joseph Banks during his voyages, 
stood pre-eminent.”—‘ Of these va- 
rious collections, we are informed, by 
those who have taken much pains to 
investigate the subject, that there are 
now but 822 specimens left 1— The 
fate of Sir Joseph Banks’s collection 
appcars almost ineredible, yet not the 
less true. Will it easily be believed, 
that this noble collection has disap- 
peared from the Museum!” The 
purchases made two or three years 
avo, which included several rare and 
splendid humming-birds, that cost 
three and four guineas a-piece, are 
said to be “ swarming with insects; 
and the writer adds, “that except 
moths, ptini, and dermestides, busily em- 
ployed amid the splendors of exollo 
plumage, or roaming through the fur 
of animals, we do not know that @ iste 
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Ic insect is visible to the public, of 
all that have been deposited in the 
British Museum.” The destruction of 
quadrupeds is, it seems, equally com- 

Iete. ‘ Sloane’s Museum contained 
1886 specimens of Mammalia ; but, 
except what may be preserved in bot- 
tles, or falling to pieces in the vaults, 
all Sloane’s quadrupeds have been 
annihilated.” Of his immense herba- 
rium of 334 volumes,-only 50 or 60 
now remain; and these are the prey 
of worms. All this, and much more, 
is asserted ; and the trustees are call- 
ed upon by name, as gentlemen, as 
men of science, and as Englishmen, to 
consider the responsiiility under which 
they lie. The parliamentary grants, 
and other resources of the Museum, 
are stated as amounting to about 
10,0000. a-year. 

William Rae Wilson’s Travels in 
Egypt and the Holy Land is the subject 
of the next article, and appears to us 
to be very fairly criticised. The ridi- 
culous fanaticism of the author is 
treated rather with kindness than 
contempt; and, altogether, it is writ- 
ten in a style very different from what 
is usually to be found in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

Two French works (A Geology of 
Scotland, by M. Boué, and Travels tn 
Scotland and the Hebrides, by M. 
Necker de Saussure,) enable the 
writer of the seventh article to amuse 
himself with twenty-four pages of ri- 
dicule and hypercriticism. According 
to the reviewer, those authors are the 
veriest book-makers that ever employ- 
ed paste and scissars. All their gco- 
logical information is stolen from Dr. 
Macculloch and other writers; and 
yet, it would seem, they are invariably 
in the wrong. Not having seen the 
works in question, we will not pretend 
to say how far the criticism is just, 
and what parts of it are captious; but 
We suspect there is much of the latter. 
fhe imaginary science of geology, 
With its unutterable terminology, has 
Produced as much bitterness of con- 
troversy as if the eternal happiness of 
Mankind hung upon its theories. The 
parly-spirit of the reviewer is obvi- 
ously strong; and Professor Jameson 
fecelves his share of the unsparing 
ridicuie. In the botanical part, M. de 
Saussure is accused of having made 
wo errors. He has spoken of the 

rca vagans as a native of Scotland, 
and the Betula nana, or dwarf-birch, 
“8 growing in Arran. Much foolish 
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wit ts expended on the latter mistake, 
and probably without foundaticn. 
“The dwarf birch (says the reviewer,) 
is one of the rarest Scotch plants, 
growing only jin the remote mountains 
of Athol, and in one or two equall 
wnsulated spots.” We would ask the 
critic on what authority he has made 
this assertion? Lightfoot, who was 
no careless observer, says, “It has 
been found also in the Lowlands,— 
in Clydesdale,”—in the very neighbour- 
hood of Arran. And why not in the 
Isle of Arran itself, if the critic be not 
well assured of the contrary? Is not 
Arran (an island) an equally insulated 
spot? 

A pamphlet, entitled Observations 
relative to Infant Schools, by Dr. 'Vho- 
mas Pole, comes next under conside- 
ration, and serves to introduce an 
essay on early moral education. The 
principle laid dewn is, that moral 
education ought to begin before the 
child is eighteen months old. Hut the 
poor bave neither leisure nor informa- 
tion to attend to the tempers of their 
children; and therefore infant-schools 
are proposed, in which the child may 
be admitted throughout the day for a 
small fee ; thus giving the mother more 
time for labour, and superseding the 
use of dame’s schools, where such 
children are usually taught their 
A BC. An infant school on this plan 
has been established in Westminster, 
and another in Spitalficlds. Dr. Pole 
(who is a Quaker,) gives an account 
of the origin of these establishments, 
and gives the credit of the plan to 
Emmanuel de Fellenberg and Robert 
Owen. These gentlemen have suc- 
ceeded in thus separating the infants 
from their mothers during the day ; 
and, if they chose, they might take 
thenr away altogether; for both mother 
and child are dependant on the esta- 
blishment for the means of existence, 
It seems, however, that in Wesimin- 
ster a considerable prejudice prevails 
in favour of dame’s schools: the mo- 
ther prefering to send her infant to an 
old woman of whom she knows some- 
thing, (and who already has the care of 
the children of her neighbours,) to the 
giving it in‘charge to a man of whom 
she knows nothing, to run about in a 
large yard, with 2 or 300 others,—the 
children of strangers. This to us is 
not wonderful. The article, altoge- 
ther, is very prosingly written ; and in 
such English as might be expected 
from a well-meaning old lady, 
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bas qualifications suflicicnt for being 
the mistress of a dame school. Socic- 
ties must exist, because man is a gre- 
garious animal; but they are virtuous 
and happy in the inverse ratio of their 
size. Great schools, like great cities, 
are great evils; because they defy mi- 
nute superintendance. 

The account of Highways and By- 
ways, or Tales by the Roadside, is a 
very exccllent review of a very inte- 
resting volume. It is written in the 
good old style (which scldom appears 
in the Edinburgh), and gives us a 
sufficient quantity of extract to enable 
us to judge for ourselves of the nature 
of the work reviewed. Of the tales, 
this is not the place to give any ab- 
stract; besides, they must already be 
well known to most of our readers. 

The tenth article treats of Carnot’s 
celebrated work De la Defence ds 
Places Fortes. We say celebrated, be- 
cause,on the Continent, numerous for- 
tresses are so constructed as to he 
defended on his plan. In this country 
we have no fortresses to defend, and 
consequently all the investigation that 
our engineers have bestowed on the 
subject has bee: matter of mere 
amusement. Carnot’s work was pub- 
lished in 1811, and the experiments 
made by Sir Howard Douglas, with a 
view to demonstrate the ineflicacy 
of the system, appeared in 1819. 
What has induced the Edinburgh 
Review to take up the subject, at this 
late period, we are not intormed. 
Carnot has lately paid the debt of na- 
ture, having left behind him an impe- 
rishable name; but his di ath appears 
not tohave been known to the reviewer 
when he wrote his remarks. Our 
readers Will remember, that Carnot’s 
system is that of * vertical fire.” When 
the besiegers have formed the third 
parallel, horizontal fire bas little effect 
and therefore M. Carnot proposed 
their destruction by a shower of bul- 
lets, shot from a mortar, so as to fall 
upon their heads. ‘These bullets were 
to be a quarter of a pound in Weight, 
and Sir H. Douglas says they would 
not kill. The reviewer agrees with 
Sir H. D. on this subject, objecting 
only to the manner in which he has 
treated a person of Carnot’s acknow- 
ledged celebrity, Sir Howard made 
experiments with four-cunce balls 
both of cast and of w rought iron, shot 
at different degrees of elevation. and 
found that they made a very trifling 
tndentation in a deal-board, and sunk 
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in a soft meadow only two or thir 
inches. The inference then is, jh. 
it is not possible to give to a fou. 
ounce ball such a descending force a 
will inflict a mortal wound on a head 
of ordinary strength.” We Say that 
the experiment has not been fairl 
tried, and that it ought to have beep 
made upon real human heads. Oy 
skull is not, perhaps, so hard as Sir 
Howard’s, but we should not like to 
venture it beneath a bullet, descending 
with a force capable of penetrating 
three inches into meadow-ground, 
Besides, we should be afraid lest the 
engineer, discovering that it was too 
light, might oblige us with a ball of a 
greater diameter. 

The observations onthe Warehousing 
System and the Navigation Laws, give a 
very good history of the origin and 
progress of these several commercial 
regulations, from the reign of Richard 
If. to the present time; and would 
make a useful pamphlet, which might 
be purchased by those who are, or 
wish to be, conversant in such matters, 
and should be distributed among the 
several Members of Parliament, who 
alone are abie to give that relief to the 
shipping-interest which it appears 
to require. Rar 

The twelfth and last article is on 
the never-ending subject, the Emperor 
Napoleon. It professes to speak ot 
Lord Ebrington’s Conversations at 
Porto-Ferraio, and the six volumes 
of the Life and Conversations of Napo- 
leon, written by Las Cases. We have 
repeatedly remarked, that Edinburgh 
Reviews are often written to serve a 
particular purpose, rather than to give 
information to the reader; and the 
present appears to be a glaring Ir 
stance of that kind. It is throughout 
an culogium on Mr. O’Meara’s work, 
and it is obviously with this view alone 
that we are introduced to that of Las 
Cases. “ The work of Las Cases is of 
the highest interest.” W hy ?— Be- 
cause, * like Mr. O’ Meara’s, it assumes 
the form of a journal, but is more Mr 
nute and regular.” ‘ Mr. O’Mearas 
work contained a body of the most 
interesting and valuabie information, 
—information, the accuracy of which 
stands unimpeached by any of the 
attacks lately made against its author; 
and the work before us yields not in ur 
portance and entertainment to that 
Mr. O'Meara.” So it is in every pas® 
—nothing but O'Meara! ‘The pet 
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scarcely greater regard. He (O’Meara) 
scems to have been sumewhat imprudent ; 
and there are several matters requiring 
explanation in his communications to the 
eovernor,—an explanation which he 
would probably have given 2 the most 
authentic form, by an affidavit, in an- 
swer to Sir H. Lowe’s rule for a criminal 
information, had not that proceeding 
been quashed by reason of the extra- 
ordinary length of time during which 
Sir Hudson had suffered the state- 
ments against him to pass unnoticed.” 
Now we consider this as a very extra- 
ordinary sort of review, and a very 
improper interference with a question 
that remains to be settled in a court of 
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justice. When Mr. O’Meara’s work 
appeared, we were among the first to 
speak 1n its praise. The author’s po- 
litical principles were professedly li- 
beral, and we have a deep-rooted 
prejudice against despotism: but, 
liberales though we be, we are’ not 
partizans. Mr. O'Meara has been 
accused of political tergiversation of the 
worst kind; and his letters, which have 
been published, are appealed to as 
rima-facie evidence. A true bill has 
een found before the tribunal of the 
public: he has promised to prove his 
innocence, and we wait for that 
proof before we reiterate our praise. 
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SKETCH of the LIFE of ROBERT MORRIS,* 
one of the TCUNDERS of the NORTH 
AMERICAN PBRUBLIC ; by JAMES 
MEASE, M.D. of “'HILADELPHIA. 

: —— Morris was the son of a 

i respectable merchant of Liver- 

pool, who had for some years been cxten- 

sively concerned in the American trade ; 
and, while a boy, he was brought by his 
father to this country, in which it ap- 
pearshe intended to settle. During the 
time that he was pursuing his education 
in Philadelphia, he unfortunately lost 
his father, in consequence of a wound re- 
ecived from the wad of a gun, which was 
discharged as a compliment by the cap- 
tain of a ship consigned to him, that had 
just arrived at Oxford, the place of his 
residence, on the eastern shore of the 

Cliesapeake Bay; and he was thus left 

an Orphan at the age of fifteen years. 

In conformity with the intentions of bis 

parent, he was bred to commerce, and 

served a regniar apprenticeship in the 
couiting-house of tne late-Mr. Charles 

Willing, at that time one of the first 

merchants of Philadelphia. ' A year or 

(wo after the expiration of the term for 

Which he had engaged himself, he en- 

tered into partnership with Mr. Thomas 

Willing. ‘This connection, which was 

formed in 1754, continued for the long 

period of thirty-nine years, not having 
heen dissolved until 1793. Previously 
to the commencement of the American 

War, it was, without doubt, more exten- 

sively engared in commerce than any 


other house in Philadelphia. 
ees 





,. Written for the Philadelphia edit, of 
the “Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and trans- 
mitted to us by the author. 
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Of the events of his youth we know 
little. The fact just mentioned proves, 
that, although early deprived of the be- 
nefit of parental counsel, he acted with 
fidelity, and gained the good-will of a 
discerning and wealthy young friend, 
the son of his master. The following 
anecdote will shew his early activity in 
business, and anxiety to promote the in- 
terests of his friend. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Willing at his country 
seat near Frankford, a vessel arrived at 
Philadelphia, either consigned to him, or 
that brought letters, giving intelligence 
of the sudden rise in the price of flour at 
the port she had left. Mr. Morris in- 
stantly engaged all that he could con- 
tract for, on account of Mr. Willing, 
who, on his return to the city next day, 
had to defend his young friend from the 
complaints of some merchants, that he 
had raised the price of flour. An ap- 
peal,- however, from Mr. Willing to 
their own probable line of conduct, in 
case of their having first received the 
news, silenced their complaints. 

Few men in the American colonies 
were more alive to the gradual cncroach- 
ment of the British government upon tlie 
liberties of the people, and none more 
ready to remonstrate against them, than 
Mr. Morris. Tis signature on the part 
of his mercantile house to the non-im- 
portation agreement, as respected Eng- 
land, which was entered into by the 
merchants of Philadelphia in the year 
1765, while it evinced the consistency of 
his principles and conduct, at the same 
lime was expressive of a willingness toe 
unite with them in showing their deter- 
mination to prefer a sacrifice of private 
interest to the continuance of an inter- 

2H course, 
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course, which would add to the revenue 
of the government that oppressed them. 
The extensive mercantile concerns with 
Encland of Mr. Morris’s house, and the 
larze importations of her manufactures 
and colonial produce by it, must have 
made this sacrifice considerable. His 
uniform conduct on the subject of the 
relative connexion between England 
and the colonies, his high standing in 
society, and general intelligence, natu- 
rally pointed him ont asa fit representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania in the national 
councils, assembled on the approach of 
the political storm; and he was accord- 
ingly appointed by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, in November 1775, one of 
the delegates to the second congress that 
metat Philadelphia. A few weeks after 
he had taken his seat, he was added to 
the secret committee of that body, 
which had been formed by a resolve of 
the preceding congress, and whose duty 
was “ to contract for the importation of 
arms, ammunition, sulphur, and saltpe- 
fre, and to export produce on the public 
account to pay for the sams.” He was 
also appointed a member of the com- 
mittee for fitting out a naval armament, 
and specially commissioned to negociate 
bills of exchange for congress; to bor- 
row moncy for the marine committee, 
and to manage the fiscal concerns of 
congress upon other occasions. Inde- 
pendently of his enthusiastic zeal in the 
cause of Lis country, of his capacity for 
business, and knowledge of the subjects 
committed to him, or his talents for 
managing pecuniary concerns, he was 
particularly fitted for such services; as 
the commercial eredit he had esta- 
blished among his fellow citizens proba- 
bly stood higher than that of any other 
man in the community, and of this he 
did not hesitate to avail himself whenever 
the public necessities required such an 
evicence of his patriotism. ‘These oc- 
easions were neither few nor trifling. 
One of the few remaining prominent 
men of the revolution, and who filled an 
inportant and most confidential station 
inthe department of war, bears te 
that Mr. Morris frequently obtained ne- 
cuniary and other supplies, which were 
most pressingly required for the service 
on is own responsbility, ant appa. 
‘ : . “ mn account, when 
from the Known state of the public trea- 


sury, they could not have been procured 
for the government. : 


stimony 


Among several facts in point, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : 


During the rapid march of Comwallis 
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through New-Jersey, in pursuit of the 
American army, Congress, as a me. 
sure of security, removed to Baltimore 
and requested Mr. Morris to remain a5 
long as possible in Philadelphia, to for. 
ward expresses to them from General 
Washington. The daily expectation of 
the arrival of the enemy in the city, in. 
duced Mr. Morris to remove his family 
to the country; while he took up his 
abode with an intimate friend, who had 
made up his mind to stay in the city at 
every hazard. At this time, December 
1776, he received a letter from General 
Washington, who then lay with his army 
at the place now called New-Hope, 
above Trenton, expressing the utmost 
auxiety for the supply of specie, to 
enable him to obtain such intelligence 
of the movements and precise position 
and situation of the enemy on the oppo- 
site shore, as would authorise him to act 
offensively. The importance of the oc- 
casion induced the general to send the 
letter by a confidential messenger.* The 
case Was almost hopeless from the gene- 
ral flizht of the citizens: but a trial must 
be made, and Mr. M. luckily procured 
the cash as a personal loan, from a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, whom he 
met, when, in the greatest possible anx- 
iety of mind, he was walking about the 
city, reflecting on the most likely means 
or person, by which, or from whom it was 
to be obtained. This prompt. and timely 
compliance with the demand, enabled 
General Washington to gain the signal 
victory at Trenton over the savage Hes- 
sians ; a victory which, exclusively of the 
benefits derived from its diminishing the 
numerical force of the enemy by nearly 
one thousand, was signally important in 
iis influence, by encouraging the patri- 
ots, and checking the hopes of the ene- 
mics of our cause ; and by destroying the 
impression which the reputed prowess of 
he conquered foe, and the experience of 
their ferocity over the unprotected and 
defenceless, bad made upon the people. 
Upon another occasion, he became 
responsible for a quantity of lead, which 
had been most urgently required for the 
army, and which most providentially 
arrived at the time when greatly 
wanted.¢ Ata more advanced stage of 
te war, when pressing distress in the 





* The messenger was Capt. Howell, 
afterwards for several years governor 0 
New Jersey. 

+t See the particulars related by Judge 
Peters, in Garden’s interesting Anecdotes 
of the American War, p. 334. CharlestoD, 
S.C, 1822, 
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army had driven Congress and the com- 
mander-in-chief almost to desperation, 
and a part of the troops to mutiny ; he 
supplied the army with tour or five thou- 
sand barrels of flour, upon his private 
credit; and, on a promise to that effect, 
persuaded a member to withdraw an in- 
tended motion to sanction a procedure 
which, although common in Europe, 
would have bad a very injarious effect 
upon the cause of the country: this 
was to authorise General Washington to 
scize all the provisions that couid be 
found within a circle of twenty miles of 
his camp.* While U. S. financier, his 
notes constituted, for large transactions, 
part of the circulating medium. Many 
other similar instances occurred of this 
patriotic interposition of his own personal 
responsibility for supplies, which could 
not otherwise have been obtained. 

In the first year in which he served as 
a representative in congress, he signed 
the memorable parchment containing the 
Declaration that for ever separated us 
from England ; and thus pledged himself 
to join heart and hand with the destinies 
of his country, while some of his col- 
leagues, who possessed less firmness, 
drew back and retired from the contest. 
He was thrice successively elected to 
congress, in 1776, 77, and 78. 

_ The exertion of his talents in the pub- 
lic councils, the use of his credit in pro- 
curing supplies at home, of his personal 
labour as special agent, or congres- 
sional committee-man, and of those in 
his pay, in procuring others from abroad, 
were not the only means employed by 
him in aiding the cause in which he bad 
embarked. The free and public expres- 
sion of his sentiments upon all occa- 
sions, in the almost daily and nightly 
mectings of the zealous; in the inter- 
change of friendly intercourse with his 
fellow-citizens, and the confident tone of 
ullimate success which he supported, 
served to rouse the desponding, to fix 
the wavering, and confirm the brave. 
Besides, the extensive commercial and 
private correspondence which he main- 
tained with England, furnished bim with 
early intelligence of all the public mea- 
sures resolved on by the British govern- 
ment, the debates in parliament, and 
With much private information of im- 
petianes tu this country. These leiters 
es read to a few select mercantile 

lends, who regularly met in the insu- 
fance ruom at the Merchants’ Coffee- 


of ¥ ebates on the renewal of the charter 
Phi ; Bank of North America, p. 47. 
ladelphia, 1786, 
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house, and through them the intelligence 
they contained was diffused among the 
citizens, aud thus kept alive the spirit of 
opposition, made them acquainted with 
the gradual progress of hostile move- 
meuts, and convinced them how little 
was to be expected from the govern- 
ment in respect to the alleviation of the 
oppression and harlships against which 
the colonies had for a long time most 
humbly, earnestly, and eloquently re- 
monstrated. ‘This practice, which be- 
gan previously to the suspension of the 
jutercourse between the two countries, 
lic continued during the war: aud 
through the medium of friends on the 
continent, especially in France and Hol- 
land, he received for a time the des- 
patches which had formerly come direct 
from England. . 

The increasing and clamorous wants 
of the army, particularly for provisions, 
and the alarming letter written by the 
commander-in-chicf to congress on the 
subject, on being commauicated to Mr. 
Morris, induced him to propuse to raise 
an immediate fund to purchase supplics, 
by the formation of a paper-money bank ; 
and, to establish confidence in it with the 
public, he also proposed a subscription 
amoug the citizens in the form of bonds, 
obliging them to pay, if it should be- 
come necessary, in gold and silver, the 
amounts annexed to their names, to 
fulfil the engagements of the bank. Mr. 
Morris headed the list with a subscrip- 
tion of 10,0001.; others followed, to the 
amouut of 300,000]. ‘The direciors 
were authorised to borrow money on 
the credit of the bank, and to grant spe- 
cial notes, bearing interest at six per 
cent. The credit thus given tothe bank 
effected the object intended, and the in- 
stitution was continued until the Bank 
of North America went into operation in 
the succeeding year.* It was probably 
on this occasion that he purchased the 
four or five thousand barrels of flour 
above mentioned, on his own credit, for 
the army, before the funds could be col- 
lected to pay for it.F 

On the occasion of the important, and, 
as regarded the fate of the Union, the 
decisive measure of the attack on Coru- 





* Of ninety-six subscribers who gave 
their bonds, six only are alive, viz. Charles 
Thompson, Richaid Peters, Thomas 
Leiper, Wm. Hall, John Donaldson, and 
John Mease. For the original list, and 
account of the bank, see the Pennsylvania 
Packet for June 1781. 

+ Debates on the Bank of North Ame- 
rica, p- 47. 
wallis, 
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wallis, the energy, perseverance, and 
financial talents, of Mr. Morris were 
eminently conspicuous. 

By previous agreement, the Trench 
army, under Count Rochambeau, and 
the French fleet under de Barras, with 
that expected to arrive under De Grasse 
from the West-Indies, were to assist the 
American army in av attack upon New- 
York, the strong-hold of the British. 
At that time, the American army lay at 
Philipsburg on York island, waiting for 
the fleet under Count de Grasse, who 
changed the destination of his squadron, 
and entered the Chesapeake bay. The 
communication of this occurrence, by 
ene or other of the two first-named com- 
manders, induced an immediate change 
of measures, and it was determined by 
Gencral Washington if possible to pro- 
eeed to the South; but the want of 
means to move the army, was a scrious 
difficulty; and this consideration, with 
the disappointment of his long scttled 
plans and arrangements, and in the 
breach of a positive engagement on the 
part of De Grasse, produced an agita- 
tion in the high-minded and honourable 
chief, which those who witnessed it 
“can never forget.” Most fortunately 
Mr. Morris, and Mr. Peters the sccre- 
tary of war, had arrived the day before, 
as a committce from congress, to assist 
the general in his preparations for the 
attack on New York; and, the embarras- 
sing situation of aflairs being laid before 
them, they gave such consolation and 
promises of aid, each in bis particular 
department, as to encourage his hopes 
and calm his mind. The utmost se- 
crecy was chjoined on both, and so faith- 
fully observed, that the first intellicence 
congress had of the movement of the 
army, was the march of the troops, on 
the third of September, through Phila- 
delphia. It was not, liowever, until it 
had passed the city fifteen miles, that 
Mr. M. was relieved from his anxiety 
respecting his promise to Genera! Wastj- 
ington of a competent pecuniary supply 
to etiect the transportation of the army. 
bis object, for this end, was the loan of 
the | reneh military chest, and the pro- 
position was made to the French minis. 
ter Luzerne, who refused in the most 
positive manner to assent. His pcrsua- 
sive talents succeeded in part) with 
Cont Rochambean ; and at Chester 
Whither. Vir. Morris had core in Seen. 
Lg igs “ o —_ ston, it Was 
matarally fle veh, aaa © taf the joy 
7m aihy ing at that place 
MbeNXpress trom the Marqnis Vaycite, 
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announcing the arrival of Count de 
Grasse in the Chesapeake, with an as. 
rance from Mr. Morris that our army 
could not move without funds, hartene4 
the negotiation of this fortunate Joan, 

In the year 1781, Mr. Mortis wa 
appointed by congress “ superintendant 
of finance,” an office then for the firs 
time established. This appointmen; 
was unanimous. Indeed, it is highly 
probable, that no other man in the 
country would have been competent to 
the task of managing such great concerns 
as it involved; for none possessed, like 
himself, the happy expedient of raising 
supplies, or deservedly enjoyed more of 
the public confidence.. As the esta 
blishment of the office of finance, and 
the appointment of Mr. Morris to fillit, 
form an epoch in the history of the 
United States, and in the life of that 
officer, it merits particular notice. 

It is well known that the want of a 
sufficient quantity of the precious metals 
in the country, for a circulating medium, 
and the absolute necessity of some sub- 
stitute to carry on the war, induced 
congress, from time to time, to issue pa- 
per bills of credit to an immense amount. 
For a time, the enthusiastic zeal and 
public spirit of the people induced them 
to receive these bills as equal to gold 
and silver; but, as they were not con- 
vertible into solid cash at will, and no 
fund was provided for their redemption, 
depreciation followed, as a necessary re- 
suit, and with it the loss of public credit. 
** In the beginning of the year 1781, the 
treasury was more than two millions 
and a haif in arrears, and the greater 
part of the debt was of such a — 
that the payment could not be avoided, 
nor even delayed: and therefore Dr. 
Franklin, then our minister in Franee, 
was under the necessity of ordering hack 
from Amsterdam moneys which had 
been seut thither for the purpose - 
being shipped to America. If he ha 
not taken this step, the bills of exchange 
drawn by order of congress must have 
been protested, and a vital stab thereby 
given to the credit of the government in 
Kurope. At home, the greatest = 
as well as private distress existed; 
public eredit had gone to wreck, and the 
enemy built their must sanguine hopes 
of overcoming us upon this cireutl- 
stance:’”* and “the treasury was 50 
much in arrears to the servants In _— 
public offices, that many of them coul 


ee 





* Debates on the renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of North America, p- 
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1323, ] 
not, without payment, perform their du- 
ties, but must have gone to gaol for 
debts they had contracted to enable them 
to live.” ‘To so low an ebb was the 
ublic treasury reduced, that some of the 
members of the board of war declared to 
Mr. Morris, they had not the means of 
sending an express to the army.” The 
x distress for provision among the 


pressilg 
troops at the time has already been 
mentioned. ‘The paper bills of credit 


were sunk so low in value, as to require 
4 buriensome mass of them to pay for 
an article of clothing. But the face of 
things was soou changed. One of the 
first good effects perceived, was the ap- 
preciationt of the paper money 5 “ this 
was raised from the low state of six for 
one, to that of two for one, and it would 
have been brought nearly if not entirely 
to par, had not some measures inter- 
yvened, which, though well meant, were 
not judicious.” ‘The plan he adopted 
was, “to make all his negotiations 
by selling bills of exchange for paper 
money, and afterwards paying it at a 
smaller rate of depreciation than that by 
which it was received ; and at each suc- 
ecssive operation the rate was lowered, 
by accepting it on the same terms for 
new bills of exchange, at which it bad 
heen previously paid. It was never ap- 
plicd to the purchase of specific sup- 
plics, because it had been checked in 
the progress towards par, and therefore, 
if it had been paid out in any quantity 
from the treasury, those who received it 
would have suffered by the consequent 
depreciation. 

A slight reflection will show the arda- 
ous nature of the duties which he under- 
took to discharge. 

In old organized governments, where 
a regular routine of the department bas 
been long established, and the details, as 
it were, brought to perfection, by -gra- 
dual improvement, derived from the ex- 
perience and talents of successive offli- 
cers, little difficulty is experienced by 
the new incumbent in continuing the 
customary train of operations. Simple 
honesty, attention to duty, and a careful 
progress in the path previously pointed 
out, are all the requisites ; but the state of 
public affairs, and especially in the fiscal 
department of the United States at the 
time alluded to, furnished none of these 
helps. Every thing was in the greatest 
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confusion ; and a new system of accounts 
was not only required to be devised 

but the means of supplying the ou. 
merous and pressing wants of the pubtic 
service to be discovered, and attention 
paid to those wants. ‘The task would 
have appalled any common man; but 
the natural talents of Mr. Morris, to- 
gether with his experience and habits of 
despatch, derived from his extensive 
commercial concerns for a long series of 
years, and an uncommon readiness, 
great assiduity and method in business, 
with decision of character, enabled him 
to surmount all the difficulties that lay 
in his way. Aninspection of the official 
statement of his accounts, will at once 
show the serious nature of the maltifari- 
ous duties attached to the office, and the 
pressure of his engagements; but an op- 
portunity of so doing, even if wished for, 
can be had by few. Some idea may be 
formed of them, when it is known, that 
he was required “to examine into the 
state of the public debts, expenditures, 
and revenue : to digest and report plans 
for improving and regulating the finances, 
and for establishing order and economy 
in the expenditure of public money.” 
To him was likewise committed the dis- 
position, management, and disbursement, 
of all the loans received from the govern- 
ment of France, and various private per- 
sons in that country and Hoiland; the 
sums of moncy received from the differ- 
ent states ; and of the public funds for 

every possible source of expense for the 

support of government, civil, military, 
and naval; the procuring supplies of 
every description tor the army and navy ; 

the entire management and direction of 
the public ships of war; the payment of 
all foreign debts ; and the correspond- 

ence With our ministers at European 
courts, on subjects of finance. In short, 

the whole burthen of the money opera- 

tions of government was laid upon him, 

No man ever had more numerous con4 
cerns committed to his charge, and few 
to a greater amount ;.and never did any 

one more faithfully discharge the various 
complicated trusts with greater des- 
patch, economy, or credit, than the sub- 
ject of this sketch. The details of his 
management of the office of finance may 
be seen in the volume which he pub- 
lished in the year 1785.* It is well 
worth the inspection of every American. 





* Debates on the renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of North America, p- 47. 
dl This word appears to have been 
—— during the revolution, and used as 
€ Opposite of depreciation, 


* A Statement of the Accounts of the 
United States of America during the ad- 
ministration of the superintendant of 
finance, commencing February 1781, 
ending November 1784, 

The 
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The preface,* in particular, should be 
read attentively, as he will from it form 
some idea of the state of public affairs, 
as to money, at the time; of the difli- 
culties attending the revolutionary strug- 
gle on that account, and the meaus by 
which our independence was secured, or 
greatly promoted, and for the enjoyment 
of which he ought never to cease to be 
thankful. 

The establishment of the Bank of 
North America forms a prominent item 
in the administration of Mr. Morris. 
The knowledge which he had acquired 
of the principles of banking, and of the 
advantages resulting to a commercial 
community from a well-regulated bank 
of discount and deposit, in enabling 
merchants to anticipate their funds in 
cases of exigency, or of occasions offer- 
ing well-grounded schemes of specula- 
tion,t rendered a hint on the subject of 
the importance of a bank to the govern- 
ment enough; and he accordingly 
adopted it with warmth. Such an in- 
stitution had been previously suggested, 
and, as already said, an attempt at once, 
although with paper money, but backed 
by the bonds of responsible men, had 
been made the preceding year. ‘The 
greater facilities which one with a specie 
capital promised, in enabling the go- 
vernment to anticipate its revenue, and 
to increase the quantity of circulating 
medium, and promote trade, were forci- 
bly impressed on his mind, and induced 
him to propose it to congress. In May 
1781, he presented his plan, which was 
approved by that body. Subscriptions 
were opened shortly after; but, in the 
following November, when the directors 
were elected, * not two hundred out of 
a thousand had been subscribed, and it 
Was some time after the business of the 





* It commences thus: 


“* To the Inhabitants of the United States. 
** PELLOW-CITIZENS, 

“That every servant should render an 
account of his stewardship, is the evident 
dictate of common sense. Where the trust 
18 Important, the necessity is increased: 
and, where it is confidential, the duty is en 
hanced. The master should know what 
the servant has done. To the citizens of 
the United States, therefore, the following 
pages are most humbly submitted,” 

t Mr. Morris stated, in his speech on the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
North America, that before the American 
war, he had “laid the foundation of a 
bank, and established a credit in Europe 
for the purpose. From the execution of 


the design, he was prevent 
ign, : el only by the 
revolution, Debates, p. 37, — 
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bank was fairly commenced, before jhe 
sum received upon all the subscriptiog, 
amounted to 70,000 dollars.” Mr, Moy. 
ris, no doubt, became sensible that sue) 
a capital would go buta little way in aid. 
ing him in his financial operations for vp. 
vernment, and at the same time accom. 
modate the trading part of the comma. 
nity. He therefore subscribed 250,00 
dollars of the 300,000 dollars, (which te 
mained of the money received from 
France,) to the stock of the bank, on the 
public account: 450,000 dollars had 
been brought from France, and lodged 
in the bank, and he “ had determined, 
from the moment of its arrival, to sub- 
scribe, on behalf of the United States, 
for those shares that remained vacant; 
but such was the amount of the public 
expenditure, that, notwithstanding the 
utmost care and caution to keep this 
money, nearly one half of the sum was 
exhausted before the institution could 
be organized.”* It was principally oa 
this fund that the operations of the insti- 
tution were commenced ; aud before the 
last day of March, the publie obtained a 
loan of 300,000 dollars, being the total 
amount of their then capital. This loaa 
was shortly after increased to 400,000 
dollars.¢ Considerable facilities were 
also obtained by discounting the notes of 
individuals, and thereby anticipating the 
receipts of public moncy ; besides which, 
the persons who had contracted for fur- 
nishing rations to the army were also 
aided by discounts upon the public 
credit. And in addition to all this, the 
credit and confidence which were revived 
by means of this institution, formed the 
basis of the system through which the 
anticipations made within the bounds of 
the United States had, in July, 1788, 
exceeded 820,000 dollars. If the sums 
due (indirectly,) for notes of individuals 
discounted, be taken into consideration, 
the total will exceed one million! It 
may then not only be asserted, but de- 
monstrated, that without the establish- | 
ment of the national bank, the business » 
of the department of finance could not 
have been performed.” 

Besides this great benefit to the pub- 
lic canse, derived from the bank, the 
state of Pennsylvania, and city of P hila- 
delphia, by loans obtained from it, were 
greatly accommodated. It enabled 
first to provide for the protection of the 





* Debates on Bank, p. 48. 

t The sum total brought into the public 
treasury, from the several states, not 
amounting to 30,000 dullars upon the last 
day of June. 
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contiers, then sorely assailed ; and to re- 
tieve the officers Of the Pennsylvania line 
from their distress, occasioned by the 
failure of the internal revenue, which 
had been mortgaged for payment of 
interest of certificates granted them for 
military services. It enabled the mer- 
chants to clear the bay, andeven the river 
Delaware, of the hostile cruizers (which 
destroyed the little commerce that was 
left, and harassed our internal trade,) by 
fitting out, among other armed vessels, 
the ship “ Hyder Ally,” which, under 
the command of the late gallant Bar- 
ney, in four days after she sailed, 
hrought into port the sloop. of war 
General Monk, which the British, with 
accurate knowledge of all public move- 
ments, had fitted out at New-York, 
with the particular object of capturing 
her.* By loans from the bank the city 
authorities relieved the pressing wants 
of the capital, which suffered in a va- 
riety of ways from the exhausted state 
of its funds, the necessary Consequence 
of the war. But the support of public 
credit, the defence of the state and har- 
hour, and relief of the city funds, were 
not the only results from this happy 
financial expedient of Mr. Morris. By 
accommodations to the citizens it pro- 
moted intcrnal improvements, gave a 
spring to trade, and greatly increased the 





* The following statement of the com- 
parative force of the two vessels, was pub- 
lished in a newspaper of the day. 

i. The General Monk carried eighteen 
nine pounders; the Hyder Ally carried 
only four nines and twelve six pounders. 

2. The General Monk carried 150 men; 
the Hyder Ally only 120 men. 

3. The General Monk was completely 
fitted for sea, and was officered and man- 
ned with a crew regularly trained, and 
perfectly disciplined, by long experience, 
m the British navy. ‘The Hyder Ally was 
aletter of marque a few days before the 
battle. Most of her officers were young 
men. Her captain brought up in a count- 
lg-house, who had becume a sea-officer, 
4smany of our farmers, lawyers, and doc- 
tors, became generals from necessity and 
Patriotism, The crew was picked up the 
week before in the streets of Philadelphia ; 
many of them were landsmen, and most of 
them had never been in action before. 

4. The General Monk lost fifty-three 
men in killed and wounded ; the Hyder 

ly lost only eleven. 
wa dd to these circumstances, that the vic- 
tae” “pn all these disparities, was ob- 
. ed in twenty-five minates ; and it will 
a to be one of the most honourable 
pioits to the flag of the United States 

at occurred during the war. 
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circulating medium by the issue of bills, 
which, being convertible at will into 
gold or silver, were universally received 
as equal thereto, and commanded the 
most unbounded confidence. Hun- 
dreds availed themselves of the security 
afforded by the vaults of the bank tode- 
posit their cash, which, from the impos- 
sibility of investing it, had long been hid 
from the light ; and the constant current 
of deposits in the course of trade, autho- 
rized the directors to increase their bu- 
siness, and the amount of their issues, te 
a most unprecedented extent. The 
consequence of this was a speedy and 
most perceptible change in the state of 
affairs, both public and private. — 

In the same year, an additional mark of 
the confidence reposed in the talents and 
integrity of Mr. Morris, was evinced by 
the legisiatare of Pennsylvania, by their 
appointment of him as their agent to 
purchase the supplies demanded of the 
state for the public service. By the na- 
ture of the organization of the general 
government, the annual necessities of 
the public funds, provisions and other 
supplies were apportioned among the 
several states, and large demands were 
made upon Pennsylvania in 1781. Mr. 
Morris was appointed to furnish them, 
and a particular resolve of congress per- 
mitted him to undertake the trust. 
The supplies were furnished in anticipa- 
tion, before the money was obtained 
from the state treasury: and while he 
thus enabled the state promptly to com- 
ply with the demands of congress, he 
shows, by his account of the transaction, 
that the plan of his operations was more 
economical than any other, which, under 
the state of things at the time, could 
have been adopted. ‘Those only who 
are old enough to recollect the state of 
parties at the time in Pennsylvania, or 
have made themselves acquainted with 
them, can duly appreciate the extent of 
the compliment paid to Mr. Morris by 
his appuintment upon the occasion men- 
tioned. Political feuds, arising in part 
from a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
of 1776, prevailed to a great extent; and 
the conduct of the ruling party, who 
were opposed to any change in that 
feeble instrument, was on many occa- 
sions marked by want of both intelli- 
gence and liberality of sentiment. Mr. 
Morris was considered the head of what 
they chose to term the aristocratic 
party; that is, that portion of men of 
wealth, great public consideration, supe- 
rior education, and libera] ideas, who 
ardently 
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ardently wished a more energetic form 
of state government than could exist 
under a single legislature, and numerous 
executive council; and, could the legis- 
lature have dispensed with his services, 
or had there been any man among the 
party in power capable of fulfilling the 
trust, it is probable that he would not 
have been appointed to it. ‘That man, 
hewever, did not exist. The manner in 
which Mr. Morris executed it, showed 
how well he merited the confidence of 
the legislature, and also a skiliulness of 
management, which none but himself 
could have effected.* 

Ju the year 1786, Mr. Morris served 
as a representative of PhHadelphia, In 
the state legislature, Always ready 
to lend the aid, either of his talents, 
time, or purse, when required by the 
cause of his country, or state, he yielded 
to the wishes of his fellow-citizens in 
sianding as a candidate, for the express 
purpose of exerting bis influence in 
favour of the renewal of the charter of 
the bank of North America, which had 
been taken away from that institution by 
the preceding assembly. The ostensible 
reasons for this unjust measure were ij}l- 
grounded fears of the evil effects of the 
bank on society, (and especially the 
agricultural interest,) its incompatibi- 
lity with the safety and welfare of the 
siate; an improbable possibility of un- 
due influence frum it en the legislature 
itself; with other arguments of equal 
weight and truth. But the real canse 
must be ascribed to the continuance of 
the spirit of the same party which had 
been so violently opposed to Mr. Mor- 
ris, and the socicty with which he asso- 
erated during the whole of the American 
war. The debates on the occasion, 
Which excited great interest among all 
classes of society, were accurately taken 
‘lown, and published in a pamphlet.+ 
Mr. Morris replied to all the arguments 
of his opponents with a force of reasonine 
that would have produced conviction in 
the mind ol any man, not previously de- 
termined to destroy the bank, if possible, 
at all hazards, The question, however, 
was lost by a majority of 13, (28 to 41). 
The succeeding legislature restored the 
charter, 


— ext public service rendered by 
aval, 


Morris to his country, Was as a 








* See the Statement of his Finance Ac- 
counts, betore referred to. 

+ For this imteresting doct 
indebted to M r. Mathe 
and publisher, 
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member of the convention that formed 
the federal constitution in the year 1737 
He had, as a part of his Colleag 
Benjamin Franklin, George Clyme, 
and James Wilson, with whom he as. 
sisted in the councils that led to th 
memorable and decisive measures of 
the year 1776 ; and now with them again 
united in forming the bond of union, 
which was to lay the foundation for the 
future and permanent prosperity of their 
country, The want of an efficient fe. 
deral government in conducting tke war, 
had been severely felt by all those at the 
head of affairs, either in a civil or mi- 
litary capacity, and most particularly 
by Mr. Morris, while a member of Con- 
gress, and afterwards when the financial 
concerns of the Union were exclusively 
committed to bim; and the necessity of 
it, “one, which would draw forth and 
direct the combined efforts of United 
America,” was strongly urged by him, 
in the conclusion of his masterly pre- 
face to the “* Statement of his Finance 
Accounts,” already referred to. 

The confidence of his fellow-citizens 
was again shown, in his election as ono 
of the representatives from Philadelphia, 
in the first Congress that sat at New 
York after the ratification of the federal 
compact by the number of states re- 
quired thereby, to establish it as the 
grand basis of the law of the land. — 

It adds not a little to the merit of 
Mr. Morris, that notwithstanding bis 
numerous engagements as a public 
private character, their magnitude, and 
often perplexing nature, he was enabl ( 
to fulfil all the private duties which bis 
high standing in society necessarily 1m- 
posed upon him. His house was the 
scat of clegant but unostentatious hos 
pitality, and his domestic affairs were 
managed with the same admirable or- 
der which had so long and so prover- 
bially distinguished his counting-house, 
the office of the secret committee © 
congress, and that of finance. Ap M- 
troduction to Mr. Morris was a matter 
in course witb all the strangers in 8° 
society, who for half a century visite 
Philadelphia, either on commercht 
public, or private, business ; and it Is ns 
saying too much to assert, that during 
a certain period, it greatly depended 
upon him to do the honours of the city 5 
and certainly no one was more qualifi 
or more willing to support them. of 
though active in the acquisition 
wealth as a merchant, no one ae 
freely parted with his gains for public 
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nature, whether these were to support 
the credit of the government, to pro- 
mote objects of humanity, local im- 
provement, the welfare of . meritorious 
individuals in society, or a faithful com. 
mercial servant. The instances in which 
ic shone on all these. occasions were 
numerous. Some in reference to the 
three former particulars have been men- 
tioned, and many acts of disinterested 
eenerositv in respect to the last could 
easily be related. The prime of his life 
was engaged in discharging the most 
important civil trusts to his country, 
that could possibly fall to the lot of any 
man; and millions passed through his 
hands as a public officer,. without the 
smallest breath of insinuation against 
his correctness, or of negligence, amidst 
“defaulters of uhaccounted thousauds,” 
or the losses sustaived by the reprehen- 
sible carelessness of national agents. 
Vrom the foregoing short account we 
have some idea of the nature and mag- 
nitude of the services rendered by 
Robert Morris to the United States. It 
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may be truly said, that few men acted 
a more conspicuous or useful part; and, 
when we recollect that it was by his 
exertions and talents that the United 
States were so often relieved from their 
difficulties at times of great depression 
and pecuniary distress, an estimate may 
be formed of the weight of obligations 
duc to him from the people of the pre- 
sent day. Jusilv, therefore, may an 
elegant historian of the American war 
say, “Certainly the Americans owed, 
and still owe, as much acknowledgement 
to the fin&ncial operations of Robert 
Morris, as to the negotiations of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, or even the arms of 
George Washington.”* 

After the close of the American war, 
Mr. Morris was among the first in the 
States who extensively engaged in the 
Kast India and China trade. He died 
in Philadelphia, in the year 1806, in the 
73d year of his age. 





* Botta’s Hist. Am. War. vol. iii. p. 545. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in collecting Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered na 
book the collections of the pussing day ;—these collee ions we have purc'iased, and propose to 


present a selection from them to our readers, 


As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 


other biographical works, the Autkor may probubly have incorporated some of these scraps ; 
but the greater part are uspublished, and all stand alone as cabinet-pictures of men and 
manners, worthy of a place in a literary mtsocllany, 

—a 


JAMES I. 

. ING James I. (says Claren- 

don,) was @ prince of more 
learning and knowledge than any 
other of that age, and really delighted 
more in books, and the company of 
learned men; yet, of all wise men 
living, he was the most delighted and 
faken with handsome persons and fine 
clothes.” — Hist. of the Reb. b. 1. 

FOX-HUNTERS. 

Though fox-hunters are absolutely 
Void of understanding, yet we have 
found some of them, like Fielding’s 
Squire Western, who set up for wits. 
“ne of these gentlemen answered his 
‘ister, who iuzvited him to London to 
hear Farinelli,—* Sister, I wou’dn’t 
s!ve a farthiug to hear your Farinelli, 
and your whole Italian opera: I have 
Scere twenty voices, with which I join 
iH Caorus, and make them sing; one 
while in the weeds, and another in the 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 387. 


plains; and ’tis the only music I am 
fond oi.” 
ETON? 

Dr. Watson, after ridiculing too 
nice an attention to prosody, terms 
this institution ‘‘a noble mart of 
metre.” 

FENELON. 

This modest prelate was the only 
Archbishop of Cambray that declined 
the pompous reception attendant on 
the solemn entries of great ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries into their instalments. 
On such occasions there had been 
brilliant and expensive fétes at Cam- 
bray, from the twelithcentury. Fene- 
lon’s successor, at his entrance, distri- 
buted among the people medals, with 
his portrait, and the legend, ‘* Sacerdos 
et Princeps.” The history of particu- 
lar towns is occasionally of use to 
illustrate facts and dates of general 
history. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) 
proposes an equalization of bishoprics, 
and large church livings or vacancies, 
as a great benefit to the establishment, 
in his letter tothe Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This would tend, he thinks, 
t. By preventing translations, to ren- 
der the prelacy more independent in 
the House of Lords; to render their 
residence in their respective dioceses 
more constant, and their habitations 
more comfortable: while the whole 
body of the clergy would be%hen more 
suitably provided for, in sixty or se- 
venty years, than by waiting for the 
slow operation of Queen Anne’s 

Sounty, Which will not operate in less 
than 2 or 300: (100,000/. per annum has 
since been granted in aid of this 
bounty. 

The church has been gradually 
increasing since the reigr of Henry 
VIII. Lishop Kennet quotes a peti- 
tion to Queen blizabeth, sanctioned by 
Archbishop Whitgift,.in the forty-third 
of her reign, stating, “that of eight 
thousand cight hundred and odd bene- 
fices, there are not six hundred sufli- 
cient for learncd men.” 

Dr. Warner, in the Appendix to his 
** Eeclesiastical History,” published in 
1757, observes as follows :—* Of the 
nine thousand and some hundred 
churches and chapels which we have 
iit Nngland and Wales, 6000—I speak 
from the last authority—are not above 
the value of 40/. a-year.” 

Dr. Burn, in his “ Eeclesiastical 
Law, observes, “that the number of 
small livings capable of augmentation 
has been certified as follows:— 107) 
small livings not exceeding 101. a-year; 
1467 livings above 101. and not ex- 
eecding 201. a-year ; 1126 livings above 
20/. and not exceeding 39/. a-year ; 
1049 livings above 30/. and not exceed- 
ing 401. a-year; 884 livings above 40/. 
and not execeding 501 a-year: so that 
i the whole there are 5597 livings 
certified under 501. a-year.” 

Dr. Watson, late Bishop of Lian- 
dafl, proposes,—1. Nearly to equalise 
the bishopries, as vacancies occur, 
both in respect to revenue and patro- 
Nase; 2. To preclude translations; 
3. To render the prelacy more inde- 
pendent in the House of Lords; and 
4thiy. That they might be enabled to 
keep their residences in food order 
by dwelling for life in one place. 

He also wishes to appropriate, as 
they become yacaut, Cne-third of the 
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income of every deanery, prebend, o 

canonry, of the churches of Westnip. 

ster, Windser, Christ Church, Canter. 

bury, &c., for the same purpose, my. 

tatis' mutadis, as the first fruits and 

births were appropriated by the fifth 

of Queen Anne. Dr. W. maintains, 
that the whole revenue of the church 
of England, including dignities and 
benefices of all kinds, and cven the 
two universities, did not amount, 
when he wrote, upon the most liberal 
ealculation, to 1,500,000/. a-year, 
‘“‘The whole provision for the church 
is as low as it can be (adds he), unless 
the state will be contented with a beg. 
garly and illiterate clergy, too mean 
and contemptible to do any good, 
either by precept or example, unless 
it will condescend to have tailors and 
cobblers its pastors and teachers.” He 
is adverse to pluralities, commendams, 
&c. and praises the dissenting clergy. 

SOLICITING JUDGES. 

‘Lindsey (says Clarendon,) was 
so solicitous in person with all the 
judges, (in the ship-money cause,) 
both privately at their chambers, and 
publicly in the court at Westminster, 
that he was very generous to them. — 
Hist. of Rep. book iii, p. 182, octavo 
edition. 

DR. JOHNSON. 

On entering Mr. Burke’s park at 
Beaconsfield,—to which he was con- 
ducted by the author,—whom he knew 
in great penury, the ponderous lexico- 
erapher, first eyeing the owner, and 
then the house and grounds, thus 
exclaimed from the line of the first 
ecloguce of the “ Bucolica” of Virgil:— 

Non equidem invideo, miror magnus. 

CREBILLON, 

When the Muses crowned his long 
and great suecess on the stage bg 
Opening their sanctuary to er 
Parisian public, who had long desiree 
to see him a member of the Academy, 
charmed to hear the father of “Electra 
and ‘ Rhadamistus” speak the lan- 
guage in it that was worthy of = 
evidenced their approbation, by Me 
flattering applauses they are accus- 
tomed to give at the playhouse. ItJs 
remembered how sensibly they were 
affected to hear him say, “I ate 
dipped my pen in gall,”—a thought 
that does as much honour to his hear 
as to his understanding. How nagt? 
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* M. Crebillon returned his thanks ™ 
verse, 
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is the man that can with justice say 

this of himself?. There are but few of 

the greatest men that can. Most men 

of talents, giving way to a mean 

jealousy, have dishonoured themselves 

by the use they have made of them. 

DR. PALEY, 

When Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandaff, 

was moderator at Cambridge, brought 

him the following question for his act : 

— Eternitas penarum contradicit Di- 

vinig attributis.’ He, however, was 

frightened out of this thesis by Dr. 

Thomas, dean of Ely, master of his 

college. 

THE METEORS,THE COMET, AND THE SUN. 

Lines on the Dowager Duchess of Rutland, 
(then Marchioness of Granby,) said lo be 
hy the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 

Ye meteors, who with mad career 

Have rov’d thro’ fashion’s atmosphere ; 

And thou, young, fair, fantastic Devon, 

Wild as the comet in mid-lreaven,— 

Hide your diminish'd heads! nor stay 

T’ usurp the shining realms of day : 

For see, th’ unsully’d morning light, 

With beams more constant and more 

bright, 
Her splendid course begins to run, 
Aud all creation hails the sun. 


PICCADILLY. 

See Clarendon’s “ History of the 
Republic,” p. 241, book iii. vol. 1, 
octavo edition, for a most curious ac- 
count of the bowling-green and gar- 
dens there, in the time of Charles I. 
and also of the custom of that day of 
playing at bowls, &e. 

SOCIETY OF KINGS. 

_ This society charms at first, and it 
‘s grateful to kings to be allowed to 
be familiar, while the royal favour 
crowns the wishes of the courtier: but 
there is no intimacy whichis attended 
with more inconveniences, nor which 
is subject to more vicissitudes. An 
unfounded disadvantageous rumour 
nay hurt aman in society, but there 
his judges are more considerate, as 
being subject to “similar inconve- 
hiencies, and as being in the habit of 
estimating the credit due to such re- 
ports : kings, on the contrary, so much 
separated from the rest of the world, 
cannot enter into this calculation ; and 
they resign themselves absolutely to 
- public voice, to that of their mis- 
—, or their society, if they have 
— are men, and, as such, 
able Pa to yield to unfavour- 
with — G good Impressions. Often 

i¢m a word is suflicicnt to im- 
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pair the reputation of a person, to put 
a stop to his good fortune, and even te 
ruin him. Let it, then, be judged un- 
der what continual constraint an ho- 
nest and honourable man must be 
placed, who enjoys the familiarity of 
kings; unless he constantly restricts 
himself to the inglorivus part of ap- 
plauding, excusing, or of being silent. 

With kings there is no subject of 
cenversation. We certainly are not 
to speak of politics to them, nor of the 
news of the day; neither can adminis- 
tration be made the topic. Many 
events which happen in society cannot 
be related to them; and not a word 
must be said to them on religion, of 
which they are the guardians. 

Former wars, ancient history, facts 
which are even but little remote, 
sciences, and belles lettres, might fur- 
nish conversation; but where are the 
courtiers who are conversant with 
these points? ‘The kings also are not 
numerous to whom this strain would 
be intelligible. ‘The subjects, then, 
for this high converse, must be sup- 
plied by common-place affairs, the 
theatres, and the chace. Let us not 
persuade ourselves that we can interest 
kings by flattering their taste, since 
they rarely have any. They find so 
much facility in gratifying it, that it 
passes before they have even fully 
enjoyed it. In order to participate in 
pleasures, we must combat contrarie- 
ties, surmount difficulties, and feel 
privations. The love of glory or the 
chase can alone place kings in this si- 
tuation; and we always see the one or 
the other of these predilections form 
their ruling passion; the love of glory 
has possession of those of an elevated 
disposition, while the chase is the 
pursuit when the mind is of the ordi- 
nary standard. 

Since the regard for kings cannot 
be otherwise than interested, suspicion 
becomes the basis of their character ; 
and this feeling renders intimate con- 
nexions impossible. Accusiomed to 
homage, they believe that all is due 
to them, and that nothing is due from 
them. ‘The courtier who is most in- 
jured by them must redouble his atten- 
tions, lest his imperious master should 
suspect that he resents the treatment, 
charge him with insolence, drive him 
from his presence, and thus cut him off 
from the hopes which his whole life 
has been employed to realize, 

The circumstance the most revolting 
in the society of kings, is that of hav- 
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ing no will but theirs, of sacrificing 
one’s pleasures and aifairs to the 
lichtest of their caprices, and with a 
submission and a readiness which ex- 
clude from the compliance every idea 
of merit. When it is also considered 
tha! the restraint of the most profound 
respect continually affects all that is 
said and done, even in the freest mo- 
ments, it will be admitted that the 
jealousy and the enemies which are 
ever the appendages of royal favour 
are dearly purchased. It is a mistake 
to suppose that this familiarity with 
the monarch enables a man to solicit 
favours: for he must on no account 
presume to do this, or he rans the 
utmost risk of being for ever undone. 
DAVID HUME 
Met Madame , a Dutch lady of 
rank and literary talents, at the house 
of the Earl of Fiie, at Whitehall. 
They were exceedingly pleased with 
each other, and the native of Batavia 
observed, that where Mr. H, was, no 
one ought to think of eating. The 
justice of this remark was in some re- 
spects verilied; for, although the din- 
ner was excellent, some chickens, 
which had been reserved for a bonne 
bouche, were ordered to be removed, 
and placed at the fire; and the disser- 
tation of Mr. H. was so long, that a 
cat actually ran away with them! 
JAMES II. 

It was in 1682 that the Duke of 
York returned suddenly to England, 
with a view of re-instating himself in 
the King’s favour. He went back to 
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Scotland in May, by sea; and on this 
occasion his ship* strack on one of 
the Yarmouth sands, called the Lem. 
and-bar, where the Lords O’Brien and 
Roxborough, Mr. Hyde, (Lord Claren. 
don’s brother,) together with Many 
others, perished. It was on this occa. 
sion his Royal Highness is said to 
have been particularly anxious for 
three descriptions of persons, the first 
two of which proved his ruin,—his 
priests, Mr. Churchill (afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough), and his dogs, 

CURNEILLE, 

This author has laid the French 
siage under great obligations, He 
was of too elevated a genius to have 
iinitators; and the imitators of Racine 
have only copied his faults. Love, 
the soul of their pieces, is continually 
whinivg in an aliectionate tone. An 
eclipse was coming over the glory of 
the tragic scene of France, when 
Crebillon enlightened it again by the 
new species of writing with which he 
enriched it. Born with that happy 
venius, which, instead of wanting a 
model, was itself a model for others 
to follow, Crebillon was the first 
:uuong his countrymen who knew the 
art of carrying terror and compassion, 
the two great objects of tragedy, to 
their highest degree of elevation. 
Corneille did not begin to rise till he 
wrote the ‘‘ Cid.” 


= ies 


* The Gloucester, a third-rate man-0l 
war, 
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ODE toa MOUNTAIN TORRENT ; 
From the German of Stolberg, 
By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 
Pow lovely art thou in thy tresses of foam: 


And yet the warm blood in 
chill, 


When, yellivg, thou rollest thee down from thy 


a home, 
etl 1 the boom of the echoing forest and hill, 
Phe pine-trees are shaken,—thevy vield to thy shocks 
And ay their Vast ruin wide over the ground ." 
The rocks flv before thee,—thou seizest the rocks ° 
And whirl’st them like peb tuous 
round, 
ie SUn-beams have 
_.t ey Streak with the tints of the heavenly bow 
Phos ‘hovering columns of Vapour tht rise 
Forth from the bubline eanldron lelow 
Buty hy art thou seeking psa § 


cloth’d thee in clorious dyes 


, 


the ocen: 


Ap fs Vs dark taine? 
Af gtandeur make happiness, sure it is ton: l 
Whea first from the depths of the rock.e3 ie lrmi 
. by ; . Chelirty © | uli , 
Phon boun lest, and all i 


sound. — response to tiny 
haste not, O Torrent, to x 


therw theu wiust crouch } 


7 hen 


Me mder dark so; 
For er dark sea, 





my bosom grows 


bles coutemptuously 


veneath Slavervy's rod : 


Here thou art lonely, and lovely, and free,— 
Free as an angel, and strong as a god. 
True, it is pleasant, at eve or at noon, | 
To gaze oe the sea, and its tar-winding bays, 
When ting’d with the light of the wandering mood, 
Or red with the gold of the mid-summer rays ; 
But, Torrent, what is it, what is it,—behold 
That lustre as nought but a bait and asnare; 
What is the summer-sun’s purple and gold ne air? 
To him who breathes not in pure freedom t ! 
O panse for a time,—for a short moment stay; oe 
Stil art thou streaming,—my words are in vain; 
Oft-changing winds, with tyrannical sway, | 
Lord there below on the time-serving main: 
Then haste not, O Torrent, to yonder dark = - 
For there thon must crouch beneath Slavery ? 
Here thou art lonely, aud lovely, and free,— 
Free as an ang@, and strong as a god. 
eR 
SONNET To tHe MOON. a 
How cold, yet beautiful, thou lookest ae 
From thy thron’d height of blue, t 
soft-ey’d Queen en 
Of Heaven in all its glory; thy pure cre 


Rivals an angel's diadem,—tby mien Is 


oe ine 


are 
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Is like the smile, sad suffering, yet sefene, 
Of virtue in affliction. O! fair Moon, 
Thou holy traveller o’er this night-calm 


scene 
Thou look’st more lovely than the god 


ef noon, 
Phebus, when bower'd in roses, as I gaze 
Upon thy mild and melancholy face. 
Thou peerless shining planet 'orb of grace! 
Such high superior feelings thou dost 
raise, 
Pat this vile drossy earth seems lost, and 
thou 
Look’st ke some sainted sphere, where 
pure bless’d spirits go. 
Callum-street. 
— a 
TO LAURA, 
Hus, hush, ye winds! break not upon 
The slumbers of my darling maid, 
But to your gloomy caves be gone, 
Nor thus her peaceful dreams invade ; 
Nor thus, &c. 


Sjcep, matchless girl! yet may’st thou hear 
The language of my am’rous lute, 
Whose strain would fain engross thine ear 
In favour of its tender suit; 
In favour, &c. 


©! thou art now my only bliss, 
And, Laura, all I crave from thee, 
Is one soft pledge,—one gentle kiss,— 
To prove thy heart is giv’n to me; 
To prove, &c. 
Islington; Aug. 1823. 
— 
THE CAPTIVE DOVE's 
COMPLAINT TO ITS MISTRESS. 


BEHOLD, within this little cage confin'd, 

To mournful inactivity consign’d, 

A female dove, who, cooing for her mate, 

Mourns and bewails her present hapless 
state. 


“ My lovely form, my truly plaintive voice, 

Made me the object of a female choice ; 

While here coutin’d I mourn, no more to 
soar, 

Nor regions high in air again explore. _ 

“Altho’ by pity’s tenderest hand supplied, 

Yet still my native freedom is denied, 

In vain I seek the liberty I see, 

in vain my pinions flatter to be free. 


ENORT. 


Je G—mM. 


“That gen’rous hand which brings my daily 


food 
Distributes round me ev’ry earthly good, 
Yet cannot yield onemoment’s tranquil rest, 
Nature rebellious panting in my breast. 


“ Let me once more my liberty regain, 
To seek subsistence on the verdant plain, 
r on the hills, or on the thicket grove, 
rom tree to tree go seek my-daily food. 
O let not pitying nature plead in vain, 

Nor let me in Captivity remain ; 
Restore me to my native skies once more, 


Jo those blest regions where I dwelt 
before, 


“ 
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rise, 
And with a grateful song salute the skies, 
Proclaim that generous mercy dweils with 


thee, 
And bless the liberal hand that made me 
free.” Ss, 8S. 
Walthamstow. 
eee ae 
DEATH; 


From the Swedish of J. C, Lohman. 
By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 


PERHAPs ’tis folly, but still I feel 

My heart-strings quiver, my senses reel, 

Thinking how like a fast stream we range, 

Nearer and nearer to life’s dread change, 

When soul and spirit filter away, 

And leave nothing better than senseless 
clay. 


Yield, beauty, yield, for the grave does 
gape, 

And, horribly alter’d, reflects thy shape; 

For, oh! think not those childish charms 

Will rest unrifled in his cold arms ; 

And think not there, that the rose of love 

Will bloom on thy features as here above. 


Let him who roams at Vanity Fair 

In robes that rival the tulip’s glare, 
Think on the chaplet of leaves which round 
His fading forehead will soon be bound, 
And on each dirge the priests will say 
Whaeu his cold corse is borne away, 


Let him who seeketh for wealth, uncheck’d 

By fear of labour, let him reficct 

That yonder gold will brightly shine 

When he has perish’d, with all his line ; 

Tho’ man may rave, and vainly boast, 

We are but ashes when at the most. 
— 


THE SUN. 


THE Sun with cheering rays of light 
Looks o’er the rising bill ; 

Dispels the gloomy shades of night, 
And makes creation smile. 


Immerging from his eastern bed 
The monarch climbs his way ; 

Now rising o’er the mountain’s head, 
Bursts forth to open day. 


Forth from the chambers of the east 
Its radiant glories shine ; 

‘Tis now in alk its beauty drest, 
Led forth by skill divine. 


Altho’ for many thousand years 
Its light and heat have run, 

It now the same appearance wears,— 
"Tis still a glorious Sun.” 

Its:strength and beauty are the same, 
As cheeting, too, its ray, 

As when at God's command it came 
To lead the first-born day. 

Tho’ myriads have its light enjoy’d, 
And felt its genial heat, 

The fulness treasur’d there by God 
Is undiminish’d yet. 

Come 
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Substantial and sublime ; 


Come mount, on Faith’s immortal wings, 


Above the Earth and Time. 


Behold! tke rising Son of God, 


With uncreated light, 


Breaks thro’ the ceremonial cloud, 


And Nature’s darker night. 


He comes to glad our darksome earth, 
(All hail! immortal king,) 
Attending angels at his birth 
Loud hallelujahs sing. 


See how the shadows all disperse, 
His glories how they swell ; 

He comes to bear away the curse,— 
To save from gaping hell. 

Great op’ner of eternal day! 
Thou source of life divine! 

Come, cheer these gloomy shades away 
From this dark soul of mine. 

But, oh! the more of him I think, 
‘The more on him I gaze, 

The more my feeble powers sink, 
Enwrapt in sweet amaze. 


To think that each believing soul 
From Christ has been supply’d, 
Yet he remains as rich and full 
As when the first apply’d. 
Yes, our Redeemer is the same, 
In plenitude of grace, 
As when the first poor simmer came, 
And felt his quick’ning rays. 
Believers never can be lost, 
Whate’er their faith assail ; 
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Come rise, my soul, to higher things, 
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The Saviour’s power can ne'er exhanst 
Nor his compassion fail, 0, P,Q, 


—_ 


MOUNTAIN SONG; 
From the German of Schiller, 
By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW,’ 


That pathway before ye, so narrow and gray, 
To the depths of the chasm is leading; 
But giants stand centinel over the way, 
And threaten death to the unheeding : 
Be silent and watchful, each step that you take, 
Lest the sound of your voices the lions* awake, 


And there is a bridge,—see yonder its span 
O’er the gush of the cataract bending, 

It never receiv’d its foundation from man,— 
Each mortal would die in ascending: 

The torrents, uprooting the pine and the larch, 

Dash over, but never can splinter its arch, 


And now we must enter a hidden ravine, 
With its crzzs loosely tottering o’er us; 

Pass on, and a valley delightfully green 
Will open its bosom before us. 

0! that I could fly from each worldly alloy, 

To finish my days in its circle of joy. 


Down from a cave four rivers are hurl’d, 
Each musters its force like a legion ; 

And then they seek all the four parts of the world, 
Each choosing a separate region : 

All from the cavern are secretly tost, 

They murmur away, and for ever are lost, 


Three pinnacles tower, and enter the blue 
High over the mountains and waters; 
There wanton, surrounded by vapour and dew, 
The bands of the heavenly daughters ; _ 
And there they continue theirdesolate reign, 
‘Their charms are unseen, and are wish’d for in vats. 


The queen of the regions sits high on her throue, 
And our sages have told me in story, | 

That she wears on her temples a chrysolite crown, 
Which causes yon halo of glory; 

The sun on her robes darts his arrows of gold, 

And brightens them only,—they ever are cold. 





* The Avalanches, called in the Swiss dialect 
Lawiné, or Lions, 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

[We translate the following Report from 
the Revue Encyclopedique; but the 
rench reports m science, are some- 
thing like the French reports of military 
uflairs in Spain—they are all over 
Bourbon. It would seem from these 
papers, that France was the focus of 
science, and that other nations are tame 
spectators of the vaunted discoveries of 
the great nation, whose genius is jn. 
spied by their political regeneration, 
‘The contrary is, however, the fact, and 
the French continue the mere echoes of 
what has been discovered, or is ope- 
rating in other nations. As, however, 
they are vain historians, and the same 
body of facts is not elsewhere so well 
exhibited, we shall continue, as in better 
periods ef Fiench history, to present 
whatever transpires in the Institute 
and has the semblance of novelty. ] 

Notice relative to the Labours of the 
a my of Seicnees during the year 

y NUS article commences with a re- 

ference, by the editors, to the 


< 





report of M. Fouricr, on the progress 
of the mathematical sciences, for this, 
quoting a former number of the Review. 
Herein it is observed, that since the 
public sitting of the Institute, wherem 
that report was read, the author has 
added illustrations, with occasional ¢X- 
tracts from the works whereof he treats, 
accompanied with brief remarks, 0 
stimulate and facilitate the knowledge 
and study of those works. 


In geometry, the author of * Celestial” 


Mechanics” hasjpublished the fifth and 
last volume of that great work. 4% 
question of the figure of the earth 1S 
there discussed, in points of view that 
had not, previously, been entertained. 
As, 1. The dynamic effect of the pre 
sence and distribution of the waters 
on the surface of the globe. 2. The 
compression exercised on the interior 
couches, or lays. 3. The change 0 
dimensions that would be produce 

the progressive cooler temperature (re- 
froidissement) of the land. Each of these 
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causes may tond to influence the equi- 
jjbrium, the figure or motion, of the 
earth ; these physical conditions, which 
had not been hitherto introduced into 
any theories of the globe, will throw 
light on different questions of geology 
and general physics. 

The * Analytical Formule” of M. De 
la Place, have led to the following re- 
sults) ‘The couches or lays, at the 
createst depths, are the most dense. 
These couches are regularly disposed 
about the centre of gravity of the globe, 
and they differ but little, in point of 
form, from that of a curved surface, 
formed by the revolution of an ellipsis. 
The density of the water is nearly five 
tines less than the mean density of the 
earth. The heaviest rocks have not 
the mean density of the globe at large, 
aud of course the interior couches are 
not of the same nature as the surface. 

The presence and distribution of the 
waters on the surface of the earth pro- 
duce no considerable change in the 
law of the diminution of the degrees, 
and in that of gravity or weight. Every 
geological system, founded on the hy- 
pothesis of any considerable displacing 
of the poles, at the surface of the earth, 
must be inconsistent with the mecha- 
nical causes now ascertained to deter- 
mine the figure of the earth. The 
temperature of the globe has not, sen- 
sibly, diminished, since the time of 
Hipparchus, (more than two thousand 
years,) and the effect of this decrease of 
heat has made no variation in the whole 
of this time, in the daration of a day, 
the two-hundredth part of a ccntesimal 
second, % 

_ M. Girard has employed himself in 
investigating certain questions relative 
tocast iron, and the use of that mate. 
rial In machinery ; also as to the con- 
ducting of waters, and to the coppers of 
steam-engines. The casting of iron 
may be readily adapted to the form 
Which nature impresses on bodies, to 
render them capable of a determinate 
resistance, with the least possible 
quantity of resisting matter. And thus 
et cae of hollow pipes may be given 
whit erent mobile pieces of a machine, 
ive casting, like to the stalks of cer- 
‘ain plants, or to the plumage of birds. 
rard, who is also author of an 
“aoe “Treatise on the Resistance 
, Solids,” deduces from his “ Formulz” 
perl between the interior and 
aa ~ lameters of a hollow cylinder, 
a 0 render the cylinder both lighter 
More capable of resistance, in given 
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circumstances. The facts cited by the 
author, the details into which he enters: 
relative to the operations of casting, 
and also to the means of augmenting 
solidity and producing uniformity ihere- 
in, are well worthy the notice and study 
of artists. 

M. Dupin recited a report on the 
construction of carriages, and on the 
causes that render them most liable to 
be overturned. One of these, perhaps 
the principal, is neglecting the execu- 
tion of the ordnances as to the loading 
of carriages. The conditions, or cases 
of stability of a carriage in motion, ac- 
cording to the nature, the inclination, 
and the greater or less perfection of the 
roads, are considered; but the reporter, 
without pointing out new forms or me- 
thods, lays down data to discover an? 
ascertain them. He refers to the pre- 
gress which it is natural to expect, from 
the growing improvement of the me- 
chanical arts, applied to the construc- 
tion of carriages. These are capable of 
being made lighter, without impairing 
their solidity, and better able to en- 
counter hazards, without diminishing 
their firmness. Improvements, also, 
must be planned, as to the form, struc- 
ture, and keeping up, of roads; and 
regulations must be rendered more 
eflicacious to produce their effect. 

The author recommends to the go- 
vernment to propose a prize of twenty 
thousand frances, to be granted on the 
first of January 1825, to the constructor 
or coach-maker, that, without neglect- 
ing such qualities as are requisite in a 
public carriage, capacity, convenience, 
and lightness, should secure, also the 
greatest stability for the conveyance of 
a given number of passengers, with a 
determinate weight of baggage. It 
wilt require the experience of a year or 
two, to prove the goodness of such 
carriages. ~ The plans of the carriages 
should be accompanied with a descrip- 
tive memoir, detailing the caleulations 
as to stability. Ina program should be 
accuratcly specified certain facts to 
serve as bases to the attempts of pro- 
jecting mechanists, including fixed 
principles, from which the proportion of 
carriages may be derived, as also the 
best disposition of the loading, so as to 
acquire the greatest possible stability. 

The same reporter, as the organ or 
representative of the commission de- 
puted to examine the work of M. 
Marestier, on steam-packets, and tie 
military marine of the United States of 
America, detailed the contents of their 
, analysis. 
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analysis. In this, the structure and the 
dimensions of steam-packets are inves- 
tigated, as also the mathematical results 
deduced by the author, and his descrip- 
tion of those of America. On the whole, 
the committee recommend to govern- 
ment to assist or contribute to the 
printing of the Memoir, as it has to the 
publication of several other works. 

Some experiments made in Sweden, 
by M. Lagerhielm, communicated to 
the academy by M. Olivier, ancient 
pupil of the Polytechnic School, re. 
siding in Sweden, have been submitted 
to the examen of Messrs. Girard and 
Ampére. ‘The subject treated of is the 
draining off water, by orifices made in 
thin sides of the receptacles containing 
it. The learned Swede proves that 
elastic fluids are, in this case, subject 
to the same laws as incompressible 
fluids, such as water. 

M. Ampere presented a continuation 
of his Memoir on the Electro-Dynamic 
Phenomena. Herein he has confirmed, 
by new experiments, ccrtain results 
deduced from his preceding ** Formule;” 
he has also ascertained and announced 
two new facts. 1. That a voltaic 
conductor, placed very near a metallic 
circuit inclosed (fermé) but notycom- 
municating with it, determines or draws 
an electric current to it. 2. That a 
circular conductor, forming an entire 
circumference, has no action to produce 
a revolution round its axis, of an in- 
closed conductor, be it of whatever 
form ; and that the same property occtrs 
in a conductor bent as the are of any 
circle, whatever be the number of de- 
grees of that are. 

To this succeeds an investigation of 
the electric currents in the interior of 
the globe, procecding from east to 
west, and the more intense as they are 
nearer to the magnetic equator, Which 
must then be considered as a medium 
direction between all the currents: these 
currents are considered, in all the cir- 
cumstances of motion that they would 
produce on conductors, whether hori- 
zontal or vertical. 

The results collected, by this auth. y, 
are conformable to the numerous eXxpe- 
riments already made; some by him- 
self, others by M. Delarive, all of which 
tend to shew - oe that the earth 
exercises on mobile voltaic ¢ : 
The author has “epee mtn i 
theory of action which he had disco- 
vered between two conductors, and also 
that ef the influence of the terestrial 
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globe upon a conductor ; a phe 
which he was the first to observe, 

In the limited State of human knoy. 
ledge, it Is not possible to ascertain the 
distribution of the electric currents o 
cur globe, nor even to decide the ques 
tion of their actual existence. If it he 
admitted, we must suppose one part of 
these currents to come very near the 
surface, as the direction of the magnetic 
needle is affected by the variations of 
the temperature from day to night, 
Phese variations, however,being scarcely 
perceptible, itis inferred, that the effects 
depend cbicfly ou the currents that 
prevail at great depths. 

Another object of the rescarches of 
Ni. Ampeére, is the assimilation that he 
makes of the magnet, and of the assem- 
blages of circular parallel currents, to 
Which he gives the name of eleetro- 
dynamic cylinders. ‘This assimilation 
may be manifested, either by the way 
of experiment or by calculation. In 
employing the second method, we must 
compare the poles of the magnetised 
bars, and not their extremities, with 
the extremities of the clectro dynamic 
cylinders; as, acebrding to the experi- 
ment of M. Ampére, the magnetic poles 
disclose the same properties as the ex 
tremities of the electro-dynamic cy- 
linders. This kind of proof, while it 
confirms the results of experiment, In- 
presses the character of theory on 
inductions derived solely from the ob- 
servation of facts. 

Two young and able naturalists have 
supplied what was wanting, in this re- 
spect, in the Tract of M. Ampere on 
the identity of magnetism and electti- 
city. Their memoirs were read to the 
academy, in the sitting of February 3, 
last. That of M. Mont. Ferrand con- 
tains calculations relative to the mutual 
action of a rectilinear conductor, and 
of an assemblage of circular currents, 
situated in planes parallel to the di- 
rection of this conductor. Assuming 
the value ér proportion assigned by 
M. Ampére, to the action of two ele- 
ments of clectrical currents, the author 
determines that which is exercise 
by an indefinite rectilinear conductor, 

1. On an element of electrical current. 
2. On a circular current. 3. On all 
assemblage of similar currents, perpen 
dicular to a right or curved finc, passils 
through their centres. When this 1s 4 
right line, the calcujation reproduces 
the law discovered in 1820, by o —s 
eufirmed by the experiinents PU 
and conuiirmed by the expert ed, 
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d, in the same year, by M. Pouillet. 
Jf the line is a circumference of a circle, 
we then find one of the results of the 
experiments of Messrs. Gay-Lussac 
and Welter, on a steel ring magnetised, 
by the process of M, Aragu. If the line 
of the centres is only a curve, with two 
branches symmetrical, with respect to a 
jane passing through the conductor, 
the analysis leads to a result confirmed 
by recent experiments. 

“The second circular memoir is that of 
M. F. Savary; some account of it bas 
already been given in the Revue En- 
cyclopedique. 

Never was any discovery prosecuted 
with more zeal and success than that 
of CErstedt, on the analogy between the 
electric and magnetic fluids. Three 
years have hardly elapsed, and the 
science has already arrived at certain 
theories, founded on facts, numerous 
aud well analysed ; also, at methods of 
calculation which would, alone, produce 
new discoveries. 

While the knowledge relative to elec- 
tricity and magnetism is acquiring 
daily accessions, the science of light 
and optics is advancing with rapid 
steps. M. Fresnel has presented several 
memoirs, the object ef which is to ex- 
press the general laws of double re- 
fraction; also to discover the laws of 
anew kind of polarisation, to which he 
has given the name of circular polari- 
sation ; also, to prove directly, that glass 
compressed, causes light to undergo a 
double refraction ; and lastly, to examine 
the law of modification impressed by 
a total reflection on polarised light. 
hese researches are connected with 
the theoretic notions that M. Fresnel, 
and several other writers on pliysics, 
have adopted, respecting the nature of 
light. They consider its action as 
Operated by vibrations extremely ra- 
pil, propagated in elastic _ mediums. 
Prom this opinion not being geucrally 
admitted, some dissensions have arisen 
the republic of sciences, though, 
from habit, more peaceably disposed 
than thas of letters. 

he minister of interior had desired 
the academy to examine afresh the 
question of areometers, and compare 
the respective methods proposed, so as 
to determine with precision, by means 
of that instrument, the specific weight 
of liquids. M. Arago, reporter to the 
Coniission charged with this labour, 
‘8s retraced some very accurate expe- 
‘uicnts already made, by M. Gay- 

"ssac, therein completely answering 
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the views of administration. M. Gay- 
Lussac has drawn up tables, that for 
science and minute detail become the 
surest guide that rulers can follow in 
the collection of the revenue. A me- 
moir of M. Francoeur, on this subject, 
and another by M. Benoit on areome- 
ters, have honourable mention in the 
report of the commission. ‘The latter 
memoir may be considered as an ex- 
cellent chapter of a treatise on physics ; 
but the author has not taken up the 
experimental part of the question. 

M. Despretz has applied himself to 
consider the conductibility of bodies, 
that is, the greater or less facility with 
which heat penetrates them, and spreads 
through their interior, He has found 
that, in their relation to this property, 
the following bodies or substances are 
in the order that experiment has ascer- 
tained, commencing with the highest 
degree; copper, iron, zinc, tin, lead, 
marble, porcelain, and brick-clay. ‘The 
report on this labour was drawn up by 
M. Fourier. The results obtained by 
M. Depretz are pronounced by the com- 
missaries to be every way worthy of the 
academy’s encouragement; and that the 
physical sciences, several arts, and the 
ceconomical processes, as to the distri- 
bution and use of fuel, would be bene- 
fited by their publication. 

Of three comets observed in 1822, 
the first was discovered by M. Gambart, 
to whom we owe, also, the observation 
of two others at Marseilles. M. Pons 
was the first that discovered the other 
two. The Revue has already noticed 
that comet whose revolution was deter- 
mined by M. Euke, and which has been 
designated as the comet of a short 
period; it will hereafter, no doubt, re- 
ceive an appropriate name, like the 
other bodies of our system. 

M. Gambey presented to the Aca- 
demy two instruments, constructed on 
new principles, 1. A compass of decli- 
nation; and 2, an heliostat. With re- 
spect to the invention and execution of 
astronomical instruments, M.G. is, at 
present, the first artist in Europe. 

M. the Abbé Halma, translator of the 
Almagest, is now publishing a French 
translation of Ptolemy’s ‘ Manual 
Tables,” hereby rendering a new service 
to astronomy. He is also prosecuting 
“ Enquiries on the Godiack of Den- 
derah,” and professes to prove that it 
does not reach higher than the year 
364 of the Christian zra. 

M. Coquebert Monibret, reporter of 
the “ Commission of Statistics,” after 
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announcing the prizes decreed, notices 
the “Statistic Researches” of M. de 
Chabrol, relative to the city of Paris, 
and the department of the Seine. ‘The 
rest of this work will shortly appear. 

Mention is next made of works re- 
lating to the colonies, M. de Jounes 
has commenced the publication of some 
useful memoirs on the “ Antilles ;” they 
are intended to complete the ‘* Natural 
History of Guadaloupe and Martinico.” 
Certain other works have been collect- 
ing documents on the same islands; 
were this plan extended to French 
Guiana, and our establishments in the 
Indian ocean, our colonies would be 
better known than many parts of the 
interior of France. 

M. B. de Chateauneuf produced a 
“Memoir on the Mortality of Women, 
arrived at Ages from Forty to Fifty.” 
In this he proves by evidence, that ap- 
pears undeniable, contrary to a received 
opiuion, that the mortality of men is 
greater at this period than that of wo- 
men. ‘This consequence has been drawn 
from observatiens made in places ex- 
tremely remote, and in very different 
climates ; in the south of France, in the 
north of Russia, and in the intermediate 
countries, 

A memoir of M. de Jonnés, on the 
extent of lands susceptible of cultiva- 
tion in the French colonies, makes it 
plainly appear, that even one-third of 
the lands as yet not cleared, put into a 
state of cultivation, would furnish sup- 
plies, not only for the consumption 
und manufactures of France, but for 
eX portation. 

Messrs. P. Duchatelet and P. de 
Contreille, medical doctors of the fa- 
culty of Paris, have published some 
Remarks on the River Biévre. About 
the year 1790, the improvement of the 
course of its waters, so as to render its 
banks more salubrious, had formed the 
subject of an interesting publication b 
M. Hallé. A considerable part of the 
population of the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau are daily employed on its banks, 
or in the vicinity, the importance of 
whose establishments would be greatly 
augmented, if the banks were lined with 
aM all of masonry, if a pavement were 
laid down on the soil, if toll-gates were 
removed, Ke. 

In chemistry, facts are, progressively, 
accumulating, so as, in tine, to form a 
Eeneral theory that may include the 
in all their relations, and reveal 
as itis possible, the cause 
their action. 
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In such a state of the sci. 
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ence, there is reason to fear that facts 
will be inaccurately observed, and in. 
perfectly described. It has been hj. 
therto believed, that the combination of 
chlore with percarbonated hydrovep 
contained equal portions of these tw, 
substances. M. Despretz has showy 
that the volume of chlore is only half of 
that of the percarbonated hydrogen, 

M. Dulong, recently admitted into 
the academy asa member, has made some 
new discoveries on respiration, and on 
the causes of animal heat. He has 
found that the volume of carbonic acid, 
formed in the act of respiration, was 
always less than that of the absorbed 
oxygen; experiments show it to be by 
one third, in birds and cartivorous qua- 
drupeds, and by one tenth in the 
herbivorous. He has, morcover, te- 
marked, that there was constantly so 
strong an exhalation of azote, that, 
in herbivorous animals, the volume of 
air expired surpassed that of the air in- 
spired, notwithstanding the diminution 
of volume of the carbonic acid gas. 
And, lastly, he has found the portion of 
heat, corresponding to that of the acid, 
to he scarcely half of the total heat 
yielded by the animal, unless it be car- 
nivorous; and that, in herbivorous 
kinds, it does not reach three quarters 
of the same quantity. From these pre- 
mises, M. Dutong concludes that there 
remains some other cause, different 
from the fixation of oxygen, to account 
for animal heat in its totality. ; 

The loss sustained by the academy, it 
the death of M. Haiiy, gave reason to 
apprehend that the public would be de- 
prived of a complete edition of his 
works, which the professor was pre 
paring. Five volumes had already ap- 
peared, and the impression of the sixth 
and last is now proceeding, under the 
inspection of M. Delafosse, pupil of M. 
Hatiy, and selected, by him, to 0 
operate in his labours. 

M. Constant Prevost, a skilful nata- 
ralist, a pupil of M. Bronguiart, has 
traced the geological traits of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, from Calais to 
Cherbourg. At the two extremities of 
this line, nearly eighty leagues in extent, 
we find rocks of a similar character; 
these rocks appertain to the primitive 
suil; and, in some measure, form the 
borders of the immense basin, in which 
are deposited the rows or shells of the 
posterior earths, The middle of this 
basin is pretty near Dieppe ; there we 
perceive, only, such as are the most su 
perficial, and they are almost all hort- 
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gontal. Tho intermediate shelves rise 
up, obliquely, on each side. M. Prevost 
has represented this sort of a natural 
cup, in a drawing, which is rendered 
stil] more intelligible by an ingenious 
eviouring. ‘The grand divisions of the 
jand are distinguished, in their general 
character, and with. their subdivisions, 
und so all the facts that compose the 
geological history of the country are in- 
cluded. A description is subjoined of 
the fossils, as well as of the couches or 
strata that contain them, Among 
others, is a species of reptile, named 
ichtiiyosaurus, partaking of the nature 
of a lizard and a fish, and the most 
ancicnt, perhaps, that we are acquainted 
with. There are, also, fishes, with some 
unknown species of crocodiles aud 
crites, a species of shell-fish that abound 
in the rocks, and are found scattered in 
heaps, one among another, but sepa- 
rated by very thick strata of chalk,-on 
which none of them are fouad. 

M. Dutrochet has made additional 
experiments on the direction which the 
dillerent parts of plants take, from ger- 
mination to their complete develop- 
ment. He has found, that when graius 
are turned, and their axis of rotation is 
inclined to the horizon, though but 
slightly, the two seminal caudexes take 
the same direction, and the radicle fol- 
luws that inclination. If the axis be 
perfectly horizontal, the two caudexes 
take a direction in a tangent to the very 
small circle described by the embryo, 
In stalks that have leaves, when sub- 
mitted to the rotation, the leaves turn 
their superior faces towards the centre of 
rotation, and the petiole, or supporting 
stalk, bends couformably to that dis- 
position, 

M. Dupetit Thouars considers the 
flower as a transmutation of the leaf, and 
of the bud that depends on it. His ex- 
periments on the juice of vegetables, 
present facts which seem no further 
connected with that substance than as it 
is au assemblage of vezetable fibres, 
such as would be no less observed in 
other asseinblages that have not the 
Properties of the juice. It is generally 
supposed that a tree, deprived of its 

ark, loses its power of vegetation. 
M. D. T. has peeled trees, for three 
years together, and they have sustained 
ho injury, He thinks the elm endures 
Mus mutilation the best, but the oak de- 
fays under it. A young peeled elm 
Produced, at first, some protuberances 
that took a grecnish tint, and were svou 


found to be buds. These-disappeared, 
in winter; but, in the spring, there ap- 
peared a number, large enough to recom- 
mence a new tree. 

M. Raffeneau Delille, professor of 
botany at Montpellicr, and a corres- 
pondent of the academy, has described 
a singular plant, of the family of cor- 
bels, or gourds. On the same stalks it 
bears bermaplirodite and male flowers. 
Its fruit, nearly two feet in length, and of 
a proportionate thickness, is covered 
with a resinous and inflammatory pow- 
der, plentiful enough to be gathered by 
scraping off. ‘The author judges it to 
be analogous to the vegetable wax of 
the myrica cerifera of North America, 
and to the same of the ceroxylum 
andicola, discovered in the Cordilleras 
by Messrs. de Humboldt and Bonpland. 
M. Jacquin, from whom M. Delille 
received the grains of this plant, has 
named it beninaga cerifera. 

M. de Humboldt is publishing the 
tenth nuaber of bis superb Collection 
of Mimosa, and, in conjunction with M. 
Kanth, the twenty-second number of 
the new Genera and Snecies of the Tor- 
rid Zone. M. Kanth bas published the 
first volume of a Treatise, wherein he 
examines, afresh, the Characters of the 
Genera of the Family of Mallows, also 
those of the Ciliaceous and Butnera 
kind. 

M. Richard, whose death in the course 
of this year the academy have had te re- 
gret, had left a paper on the Family of 
the Balanophoreos, which has been 
presented by bis son, a young botanist, 
the worthy representative of a family, 
that, for near a century, has been ren- 
dering service to the scicnce of vege- 
tables, 

M. Dupetit Thouars has presented 
the commencement of an History of the 
Plants of the Family of Orchis. This 
forms part of a Flora of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, which M. D, T. 
has been long employed upon. 

“Several physiologists attribute the 
faculty of absorbing exclusively to the 
lymphatic vessels; some others, how- 
ever, allow it also to the veins, for all 
that is not chyle. ‘This question has 
been, of late, the subject of renewed 
discussion, M. Segelas has communi- 
cated to the academy, and repeated, 
before its committee, some experiments, 
which not only confirm, in general, the 
absorbent faculty of the veins, but 
prove, also, that certain substances are 
only absorbed by those vessels, or, at 
least, 
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least, that they are so, in a greater 
abundance, and more rapidly, than by 
the lacteal vessels. ; 

M. Fodera, a young Sicilian physi- 
cian, has presented a Memoir, wherein 
he considers absorption and exhalation 
as a simple imbibition (imbibing) and a 
transudation, which depend only on the 
organic capillarity of the tissue of the 
vessels, The same physiologist has re- 
peated, with great precision, the experi- 
ments of Messrs. Woollaston, Brande, 
and Marcet; which tend to prove that 
certain substances pass directly from the 
stomach into the reins and bladder, 
without being drawn into the circu- 
lation. 

The following details certain facts ob- 
served by M, Majendie. ‘The nerves 
are, at once, the organs of sentiment 
and of voluntary motion ; but these two 
functions are not, entirely, depending 
one on the other; the former may be an- 
nihilated, without any diminution of the 
latter, and vice versa. It has already 
been proved, that they have different 
scats in the masses which compose the 
brain. Anatomists have been long en- 
deavouring to ascertain whether they 
have also, in the tissue of the nervous 
cordons, pendicles (des filets) exclu- 
sively assigned to them; but, hitherto, 
hypotheses have been advanced on this 
head rather than positive facts. The 
experiments of M. Majendie may seem 
to resolve this problem definitively. The 
nerves that proceed from the spinal 
marrow derive their origin through two 
sorts of roots or fillets, some anterior, 
others posterior, which unite at their 
issuing trom the spine, to form the trunk 
of each pair of nerves. M. Majendie, 
having opened the spine of the back of a 
young dog, without injuring the nerves, 
or its marrow, proceeded to cut the pos- 
terior roots only of some nerves, and he 
instantly perceived that the correspond- 
ing member was insensible to any punc- 
turing or squeezing. He, at first, con- 
sidered it as paralysed ; but soon, to his 
great surprise, saw it move very dis- 
tinctly. Three experiments producing 
a similar effect, he was led to think that 
the posterior roots of the nerves might be 
especially appropriated to sensibility, 
aud the anterior to motion. He next 
attempted to cut, separately, the ante- 
rior roots, an operation much more dif- 
ficult, and Which, alter a number of 
pee eg A pia AR “7 riage oe 
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made on the nux vomica led to the same 
conclusions ; no convulsions appeared ig 
the members of this fish, the nerves of 
which had lost their anterior roots, byt 
those which had only retained their pos. 
terior roots had shocks as violent as jf 
ail the roots had remained untouched, 
The effects of the irritation are not 
distinct; there appears a numer of con- 
tractions, mixed with sigus of seusibi- 
lity, but the contractions excited by 
pinching or pricking the anterior roots 
are marked more sensibly by infinite 
degrees. 

M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who has pro. 
duced a work on monstrosities, has 
been extending his researches to a Com- 
parison of the Organs of Dejection, and 
those of Gencration, in Birds, proceed. 
ing, at length, to compare the genital 
organs in the two sexes. Herein, all 
the difficulties of the question are cul- 
lected. In these respects, the author 
considers the monotremes, those extra- 
ordinary quadrupeds of New Holland, 
which unite the shoulders of a repiile 
with the beak of a bird, and the struc- 
ture of whose genital organs is so para- 
doxical, that, though they are’ hot- 
bluoded, and have bodies covered with 
hair, as quadrupeds, it is doubtful Whee 
ther they are not oviparous, like reptiles. 
M. Geoffroy inclines to the affirmative, 
relying on the testimony of a traveller, 
who vouches for having observed the 
fact; and, according to report, bas 
brought over tu Europe some eggs of 
the ornithoryneus, the name of that 
singular species of animals. According 
to his account, which he professes to 
have received from the aboriginals ot 
the country, the female prepares a nest, 
wherein she deposits two eggs. 

The organization of the lamprey has 
never been correctly discriminated as to 
any distinctive index of sex. Messrs. 
Majendie and Desmoulins have ob- 
served, in an individual of this species, 
that it had an organ placed like the 
ovary of others; but, in its form of 
structure, it was analogous to the organs 
of the male of the shad. At the same 
time, and in the same river, another 
lamprey, smaller, with ovaries more 
prominent, and visibly filled with eggs, 
was taken. Hence the former lamprey 
is supposed to be one of those males that 
have been so long sought for: its liver 
Was of a dark creen colour, the females 
was of a reddish yellow. 

The approaches of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms to each othes, 
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by such of their respective species as are 
the most imperfect. The marine poly- 
us has long been considered as a 
lant; for a longer time, still, it was 
thought to be an intermediate being be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; but there are 
sever! other bodies that appear to he- 
long to the animal kingdom, although, 
during a part of their existence, they 
exhibit all the phenomena of vegetables. 
They have, pretty generally, been 
included in the family of conferves, 
(hairweed); Adanson, however, had 
observed voluntary movement in one of 
them, and M. G. Chantran had noticed, 
in some others, corpuscles which had all 
the appearances and properties of infa- 
sory animalcules. ‘To obtain correct no- 
tions in respect to this group of organ- 
ized beings, a rigid examination became 
necessary.’ This M. B. de St. Vincent 
has undertaken; placing under a micro- 
scope all the filaments he had discovered, 
in salt or fresh water, tracing, atten- 
tively, their metamorphoses and deve- 
lopments, he has distinctly ascertained 
degrees of animality. The groupe of 
fragillariated show but few signs of 
animal existence ; the oscillariated have 
a movement similar to what their name 
expresses; in the conjugated, the fillets 
at times draw near together, place them- 
selves one beside and close to another, 
communicating and conjoining the co- 
louring matter with which their articula- 
lions are replenished, by means of small 
lateral holes or mouths. One of the 
articulations is emptying, while another 
is changing into one or several globules, 
that appear to be the means of reproduc- 
tion, The zoocarpated are those glo- 
bules which have assumed all the cha- 
racters Of real animals. After a certain 
number of transformations, they burst 
the case wherein the last metamorpbosis 
Was effected, and then have a voluntary 
movement, and swim about, rapidly, in 
every direction, like the animalcules to 
Which the name of Volvox has been 
given. At another period they again 
become fixed, extending, Iengthways, 
y the successive appearance and 
growth of several articles or joints accu- 
mulating into another filament, which 
remams motionless, till, in its turn, it 
Produces a fresh generation, in the 
same order as the preceding. Each of 
on Sroupes is divided into several 
See according to the detailed circum- 
St “a accurately specified by M. de 
pea man To this numerous famil 
my ralist has added another, which 
erms bacilliarated, as these corpus- 
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cles resemble small batoons or staves. 
Amongst the kinds that compose it is 
that animalcule, which, according to the 
observations of M. Gaillon, is the real 
cause that produces the green colour of 
certain oysters. 

M. Guyon has sent from Martinico 
the description ef a leech, twenty indi- 
viduals of which he found in the nasat 
fusses or cavities of a heron, ( Ardea 
virescens) of that island. If this were 
the constart residence of that worm, 
the fact would be remarkable, as we are 
not acquainted with any other species of 
leech that lives, constantly, in the inte- 
rior of other animals. 

M. Lamouroux has described the 
polypus which inhabits asingular ceral of 
the Indian seas, and has been called the 
organ-player (Tubtpora musica). M. 
Delamarck has terminated his History 
of Animals non-vertebrated, the seventh 
and Jast volume of which comprehends 
the Mollusez, the must elevated in 
point of organization. The History of 
the Quadrupeds of the Menagerie, by 
Messrs. F. Cuvier and Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, has come to its 836th number. 
M. Devaucel has given the description 
and drawings of several animals from 
India; his labours are enriching the 
cabinet of Natural History with a mul- 
titude of valuable objects. M. L. 
Delatour has also placed, in that vast 
depot, the collections that he formed in 
India, as also M. Auguste de St. 
Hilaire, the produce of his excursions 
into the interior of Brazil. M. de Fer- 
rusac is proceeding on his great work 
respecting Molluscz of the land and 
of fresh water. He has begun the de- 
scription of fresh-water shells found in 
the fossile state, and instituted a compa- 
rison between the living and fossile 
species, treating, also, of a kind but 
little known, to which he gives the name 
of melanopsides. One point which he 
aims to prove is, that the different spe- 
cies of this last genus, and of several 
others that abound in potter’s clay, and 
in the lignites, in several lower regions 
of Europe, are the same as those now 
found alive in more southern countries. 

In medicine and surgery, the number 
of memoirs is considerable. An account 
of these, with the judgment of the aca- 
demy respecting them, is postponed. 

M. de Humboldt has announced his 
intention to rear and bring the vigon or 
llama to a state of domesticity, if prac- 
ticable, previous to transporting them 
into Europe, where it is probable they 
might live without degenerating. 

M. Lemare 
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M. Lemaro has presented to the aca- 
demy an apparatus, which he calls a 
Calefactor, one that may be very usefully 
employed iu domestic economy. The 
cylindrical vessel, placed in the middle, 
is every where surrounded by the fuel 


that heats it, and the fuel is, itself, sur- 


rounded by another vessel in the shape 
of a crown, of the same licight as that in 
the middle, and which is filled with 
water. The circular void between these 
two vessels, and which serves as a 
hearth, is pierced at the lower part with 
small holes for the circulation of air. 
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An indelible ink is becoming i 
more necessary in proportion to the im 
proving skill and industry of forgers, \ 
manufacturer of Paris, M. de Ja Renay. 
diére, has presented a sample of jnk of 
this description, which combines ali the 
desirable qualitics, and whieh resists aj 
the agents usually employed to effac 
writing. It has received the approba. 
tion of the academy, and the recipe of jt 
is placed under seal in the secretary's 
office, to try whether it will retain its 
qualities; some other kinds, with similar 
pretensions, having failed herein, 
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To Jacos Perkins, of Flect-street, 
London, Exgineer; for certain Im- 
provements in Steam-Engines. Partly 
communicated to him by a Foreiyner 
residing abroad.—Decc. 10, 1822 


ad a @ 


A R. Jacos Perkins declares the 

nature of his improvements to 
consist in heating water, or other fluid 
or fluids, for the purpose of generating 
steam for steam-engines, in a vessel or 
vessels kept, during such process of 
heating, full of such water, or other 
fluid or fluids, and also under pressure ; 
and which said vessel he sometimes 
substitates for the ordinary boiler used 
in steam-engines, and calls a generator. 
by this arrangement steam is generated 
with a much smaller quantity of fuel 
than by the ordinary boilers used in 
steanecngines of a like power. And 
ho also declares that the nature of his 
improvements further consists in eau- 
sing such water, or other fluid or fluids, 
so heated as aforesaid, to escape from 
under the said pressure, and pass at 
once from the generator into the steam- 
pipe, where it becomes steam or Vapour, 
and in that form may pass thence to the 
cylincer, or to any other situation con- 
nected with a steam-engine, without 
the necessary intervention of any steam- 
chamber or other reservoir of steam. 
Also, that the nature of his improve- 
ments consists in causing such escape of 
Water, or other fluid or fluids, to take 
place, by forcing other water, or other 
fluid or fluids. into the generator; and 
thereby maintaining the 


reneiator in 
that state > 


of fulness required for the 
purposes of his said invention, Also 
lurther consists in the application of the 
hereinbefore declared improvements cee 
nerally, for the Purpose of gencrating 
steam for sleam-cngines, Whether such 
steam be employed tu act iLrough the 


steam-pipe, without a steam-chamber 
immediately on the piston of a steam. 
engine, or to be collected in a reservoir 
or steam-cbamber, and thence to act on 
the piston, or for heating the water for 
ordinary steam-engiues, or for any other 
purpose for steam-engines. And in 
further compliance with the said pro- 
viso, he does hereby describe a manner 
in which his said invention may be per- 
formed, which manner is the best he 
has hitherto discovered, or is at this 
time in possession of, or informed of, 
and which is ascertained by the follow- 
ing description thereo!.—The said ge- 
nerator may be heated by a vanely 
of known furnaces, but the one he has 
used and found to be the best, is one 
of the cupola kind fed by a blast: and 
his safety-pipe, indicator, and forcmg: 
pump, are not new, but he claims ex- 
clusive privilege for the following im- 
provements only ; that is to say: , 

First, for heating water, or otber fluid 
or fluids, for the purpose of generating 
steam for steam-engines, in a vessel oF 
vessels kept (during such process of 
heating) full of such water, or other 
fluid or fluids, and under a pressure 
greater than the expansive force of the 
steam to be generated from such water, 
or other flaid or fluids, at the time of ifs 
generation, 

Second?y, for causing such water, oF 
© ber fluid or fluids, so heated as alore- 
said, to escape from under the said 
pressure, and pass at once from the ge- 
nerator into the steam-pipe, where it 
becomes steam or Vapour, and in that 
form may pass thence to the cylinder, 


or to any other situation connected with 
a steam-engine, without the necessary 
intervention of any steam-chamber, OF 
other reservoir of steam. 


Thirdly, for the manner of cansing 
sucht 
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such water, or other fluid or fluids, ys 
escape as aforesaid; that is to say, by 
forcing other water, or other Nuid or 
fluids, into tie generator, uatil the pres- 
sure azainst the steam-valve shall cause 
it to rise, the valve being so loaded as 
not to rise, except by meaus of such 
extra pressure as aforesaid. tani 

Fourthly, for the general application 
of such water, or other fluid or fluids, 
so heated as aforesaid, and of the steam 
or vapour generated thereby, whether 
such steam or vapour be employed 
through a steam-pipe without a steam- 
chamber or reservoir, to act immedi- 
ately on the piston, or to be collected 
im a reservoir or steam-chamber, and, 
thenee to act on the piston, er only for 
heating water to generate other steam, 
or for any other purpose or ptiyposes 
whatsoever ; provided always that such 
general application as aforesaid be for 
the purposes of steam-engiues. 

—<—_—— 

To AtexaNnDER Law, of the Commer- 
cial-read, Founder; for an Improve- 
ment inthe Form of Bolts and Nails 
for Ships, and other Fastenings.— 
July 17, 1821. 

‘This improvement consists in giving 
the bolis and nails used for ships and 
other fastenings such a form or figure, 
that, when once driven home into their 
place, they cannot work themscives out 
by jars or strains, and this he effects by 
forming them with .four, five, or a 
greater number of sides, and conse- 
quently as many intervening angles; 
and making the said sides and angles to 
wind round the axis of the bolt or nail 
inascrew form, so that the said bolts 
or nails, when in the act of being driven 
into a hole of proper size, revolve on 
their axis, as they are made to advance 
by the force applicd to them; and the 
pieces therewith bolted together are 
held much more securely than they 
would be with common bolts; as_ the 
bolts thus formed cannot be drawn from 
either the one piece or the other, there- 
With bolted together, by any of the 
common strains to which such fasten- 
ings are exposed, without absolutely 
fearing ont a portion of the solid sub- 
stance of the wood. Of these improved 
holts and nails a proper idea may be 
formed, by conceiving them, in the 
process of manufacturing them, to be 
formed in the first place into polygonal 
rods or prisms, of as many sides and in- 
tervening angles as may he required, 
any portion of which rod, if equably 
twisted, would assume a screwed ap- 
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pesereen, and would! in fact present a 
ind of screwed bolts, composed of as 
many threads as they were angles ori- 
ginally given to the piece of rod before 
being thus twisted; and such a piece of 
polygonal rod, when thus treated, may 
be considered as a bolt or nail of my 
said improved form.— Repertory. 
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Edward Ollerenshaw, of Manchester, 
hat-emanufacturer ; for a method of dressing 
and furnishing hats, by means of certain 
machinery and implements to be used and 
applied thereto.— May 27, 1823. 

Thomas Peel, of Manchester, esq. for 
a rotary-engine for the purpose of com- 
municating motion by means of steam or 
other gaseous media.— May 27. 

Stephen Wilson, of Streatham, esq.; for 
certain imprevements in machinery for 
weaving and winding. Communicated to 
him by certain foreigners residing abroad. 
— May 31. 

John Miils, of Si'ver-street, London; 
and Herman William Fairman, merchants ; 
for certain improvements in rendering 
leather, linen, flax, sail-cloth, and certain 
other articles, water-proof. Commani- 
cated to them by a certain foreigner re- 
siding abroad.—May 31. 

Richard Badnall, of Leek, silk-manufae- 
turer; for certain improvements in dyeing. 
—June 3. 

Thomas Attwood, of Birmingham, 
banker; for certain improvements in the 
maxing of cylinders for the printing of 
cottons, calicos, and other articles. Com- 
n.unicated to him by a person residing 
abroad.—June 3. 

Thomas Mills, of Dudbridge, near 
Stroud, cloth-dresser ; for certain improve- 
ments on machines for shearing or cropping 
woollen cloths. Communicated to hina 
by certain foreigners residing abroad.— 
June 5. 

Jacob Perkins, late of Philadelphia, but 
now of Fleet-street, London, engineer ; for 
certain improvements in steam-engines. 

Partly communicated to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad.—June 5. 

Edward Cowper, of Kennington, me- 
cianist; for certain improvements in 
machines and apparatus for printing ca- 
lico, linen, silk, wool, paper, and other 
substances capable of receiving printed 
impressions.—June 10. 

Robert Mushet, of the Royal Mint 
Tower-hill, gentleman ; for mean or means, 
process or processes, for improving the 
quality of copper and alloyed copper, ap- 
plicable to the sheathing of ships and other 
purposes.—June 14, 

*.* Copies of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of these inventions, will be 
inseried free of expense, on being transmitted 


tothe Editor. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAt. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, - ' 


ee 


E are glad to see Plans of Village 

and Neighbourly Libraries again 
afloat, and we once more recommend 
them tothe zealous support of our readers. 
They complete the education of the peo- 
ple. The national schools commence a 
system of general instruction, which these 
perfect. ‘The guod effects of schools are 
Jost if books are not provided for sub- 
sequent amusement and instruction; 
and these may be introduced into every 
village or neighbourly circle for ten or 
twelve guineas, and kept up at a guinea 
or two per annum. ‘The books should 
not be of a canting or gloomy descrip- 
tion, but should illustrate History, Geo- 
graphy, Biograpby, Natural Knowledge, 
and Voyages and ‘Travels. We have 
secn a computation that there already 
exist in the United Kingdom not less 
than 340 permanent subscription libra- 
ries, 1900 book societies of circulation, 
and double the number of village libra- 
ries, the annual purchase of books by the 
whole exceeding sixty thousand pounds, 
and supplying one hundred thousand 
persons with reading of a solid and in- 
structive character. Besides these 
means of enlightening the public, there 
are above 1000 circulating librarics, 
which supply sentimental reading to the 
female sex ; and, in the three kingdoms, 
not short of 2,500 shops, which subsist 
wholly or chiefly by the sale of books. 
All these serve more or less as antidotes 
to superstilicn and political slavery; 
and, while they exist and flourish, a 
million of men in the liveries of power, 
the corruptions of parliament, and the 
chicanery of law, cannot cheat us of 
those rights and privileges on which de- 
pend our national energics and social 
prosperity. Behold this true picture of 
Britain, all ye foreign nations who sigh 
for liberty, and seek to enjoy it in paper 
constitutions. ‘These may please the eye 
of speculative philosophy, but the genius 
of freedom will never fix her abode ex- 
cept among an educated population ; 
and, whenever a paper constitution is 
promulgated, it should be accompanied 
simultaneously by the instruction of the 
whole population, and by the multipli- 
cation and activity of printing presses. 
If Vrance had thus been instructed by 
Napolcon, the vile Cossacks would never 
have polluted her soil, nor the Bour- 
bons have obtruded their abominations ; 

1 


and, if Spain had been educated, hey 
population would have risen en masge op 
the armed banditti who now spread de. 
solation throngh her fertile provinces, 

The good effects of Mr. Martin’s Law 
against cruclty to animals begins to be 
acted upon through the nation, and 
must tend to produce sentiments of hu- 
manity among persons who hitherto have 
treated animals as they would blocks of 
stone. Rational beings, as they call 
themselves, are nevertheless so irra. 
tional as seldom to reflect on the love of 
lite and the feelings of creatures not ex. 
actly in their own form; and this total 
absence of the faculty of thinking in 
nine of every ten of the human race is 
the cause of the numberless cruelties 
practised on beings as sensitive as our- 
selves. To the immortal honour of Mr. 
Martin, he has, unaided, been indefa- 
tigable in carrying his own Law into 
action, and bas brought to punishment 
some of the brutal bipeds who abuse 
cattle in Smithfield, and who il-treat 
that noble animal the horse. We are 
sorry to find that even Christians, who 
affect to respect the great moral law, 
suffer it to operate only in regard to ob- 
jects whose reaction they fear. They 
generally do as they would be done unto 
when men as powerful as themselves, 
and under equal protection of the law, 
are concerned; but, when the object's 
defenceless, and under no Jegal protec 
tion, they then skin, boil, and rvast alive, 
without remorse, and inflict other tor- 
tures too horrible to describe. The God 
of all must view these matters differ 
ently. 

Mr. Roscoe has been long engaged 
on a variorum edition of Pope, and 
may be expected to make its appeal 
ance in the ensuing winter. 

Sir J. E. Smith, president of the 
Linnean Society, &c. has nearly ready 
for publication the first portion of his 
English Flora. So much has been done 
in botany since the publication of this 
author’s “ Flora Britannica” and “ Bng- 
lish Botany,” especially with regard to 
natural affinities ;” and he has for thirty 
years past found so much to correct, I 
the characters and synonyms of Britis! 
plants, that this will be entirely an or 
ginal work. The language, also, 'S * 


tempted to be reduced to a sons 
standard. The genera are reforme’s 
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and the species defined, from practical 
observation ; aud it is hoped the expec- 
tations of British botanists will not be 
disappointed. : 7 ; 

Balloon speculations are again tn acti- 
vity, but managed with such small dex- 
terity, as to prove, cither that the par- 
lies were pretenders, or that the art re- 
trogrades. The plan of filling with gas 
from the street-pipes much facilitates 
and cheapens the process, yet several 
failures in time, or ascent, have recently 
taken place, and even common accidents 
have not been guarded against. Never- 
theless it appears, that, however high the 
partics ascend, and however low the 
barometer falls, the gas is still sufficieat 
for the purposes of respiration ; and the 
most remarkable, and perhaps unac- 
countable phenomenon, is the rapidity of 
progress compared with the ascertained 
velocity of winds, one of our recent 
acronauts having gone over thirty-five 
wiles in eighteen minutes. . 

Lithography and engraviag on wood 
are working great changes in the gene- 
ral features of litcrature. We have just 
secu a small map from the office of Mr. 
Witticu, from wriling on stone, which 
proves the great capabilities of that art 
inanew line. And in regard to wood, 
in which Mr. Bewicke, the reviver, 
was afew years since tue only artist, 
there are now in London twenty or 
thirty masters, and twice as many ap- 
preutices, in fuli work. Steel engra- 
ving, introduced by Messrs. PERKINS 
and HeaTH, is also becoming general 
for school and popular books, which re- 
quire tens of thousands of impressions ; 
and we are indebted to Mr. Reap for 
the introduction of a metal harder thau 
copper, and not so susceptible of the 
action of oil, from which 10 or 20,000 
good impressivus maay be taken of deli- 
cate subjects. In fact, between stoue, 
wood, steel, and Read’s hard metal, 
the old material of copper -plates.scems 
likely to be abandoned. ‘The creat 
work of “Nature Displayed,” which 
has just appeared, contains no less than 
260 plates; but the whole are fine spe- 
cimens of steel, hard metal, or wood, 
aid calculated to yield 50,000 good 
impressions ; whereas copper would uot 
have aflorded above 2000. Hence we 
Btt richly-ornamented books 100 per 
vent, cheaper than heretofore. 

he shops of Messrs. MitLer-and of 
Sourerk, whu import American books, 
Prove, by the variety and importance of 
the novelties which they exhibit, that 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 367. 
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American literature is beginning to 
stand on its own Jegs. Thus far it 
could not be avoided that the transat- 
lantic presses should merely reflect the 
literature of the mother country; but 
the improved eapital of American book- 
sellers begins to enable them to encou- 
rage original works, and, although the 
names of the writers are seldom clas- 
sical, and tneir prenomens are often puri- 
tanical, consisting of Zachariahs, Ema- 
nuels, Eikanahs, Jedidiahs, Hesekiabs, 
and the like, yet their good sense and 
originality will surmount these difficul- 
ties, and the genius of liberty do the rest. 

Speedily will be published, Zelyn 
Dewi, the Poetical Works of the Rev. 
D. Davis, of Castle-Howel, Cardigan- 
shire, chiefly in the Welsh Language, 
including translations from Gray, Cow- 
per, Addison, Barbauld, &c. with a 
portrait of the author. ‘The author’s 
reputation as a classical Weish poet of 
eminent merit, has been for many years 
established by his translation of Gray’s 
Lilegy, which is universally considered 
as equal to the original. 

Au Essay on Human Liberty, by the 
late Dean MILNER, is in the press. 

Mr. Gopwin has for some time been 
engaged on a work, to be entitled, the 
History of the Commonwealih of Eng- 
laud. ‘ilicve isno part of the history of 
this island (says Mr. G. in bis pio- 
specius), which has been so inadequately 
treated as the History of the Common- 
wealth, or the characters and acts of 
those leaders who had for the most part 
the direction of the public affairs of 
England from 1640 to 1060. When the 
Commonwealth of England was over- 
turned, aud Charlies the Secoud was 
restored, a proscription took place in 
this country, resembling, with such vari- 
ations as national character and religion 
demanded, the proscriptions iu the latter 
years of the Roman Republic. ‘This 
severity had its object, and the measure 
might be necessary. ‘That the restored 
order of things should become perma- 
nent, it might be requisiie that the heads 
of the regicides sbould be fixed on the 
piunacles of our public edifices, and that 
the exercise of every form of worship 
butthat of the church of Eugland should 
be forbidden, as it was forbidden. The 
proscription however went further than 
this. ‘The characters of ibe men who 
figured during the interreguum were 
spoken of with horror, and their me- 
moirs were composed alter the manner 
of the Newgate Calendar. As the 
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bodies of Cromwel and Pym and Blake 
were dug out of their graves to gratily 
the spleen of the triumphant party, so 
no one had the courage to utter.a word 
in commendation either of the talents or 
virtues of men engaged in the service of 
the Commonwealth. The motives for 
misrepresentation are temporary; but 
the effvets offen remain, when the causes 
are no more. This isin most cases the 
result of indolence only: historians fol- 
low tha steps of one another, with the 
passiveness and docility of a flock of 
sheep following the bell-wether. What 
was begun by the writers who immedi- 
ately suecceded the restoration, has ever 
since been continued, The annals of 
this period are written in the crudest 
manner, and touched with hasty and 
flving strokes, as if the authors perpetu- 
ally procceded under the terrors of con- 
tamination. No research has been 
exercised; no public measures have 
been traced to their right authors; and 
the suceession of judges, public officers, 
and statesmen, has becn left in impene- 
trable contusion, All is chaos and 
disorder. ‘To develop this theme is the 
object of the work it is proposed to 
write. The purpose of the author is to 
review his materials with the same 
calmness, impartiality, and inflexible 
justice, as if the events of which he is to 
treat had happened before the universal 
deluge, or in one of the remotest islands 
of the South Sea. He will not con- 
sciously give place in the slightest degree 
to the whispers of favour or aileetion, 
nor fear to speak the plain and unvar- 
nished truth, whoever may reap from it 
honour or disgrace. Such is the 
homage that ought to be paid to the 
eenius of history; and such a narrative 
is the debt that future ages have a right 
to demand.” ‘’ 
_A_ prospectus and specimen are in 
circulation of a Scientia Bibliea, or a 
Copious Collectien of Parallel Passages 
fur the illustration of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, printed in words at length: the 
Whole so arranged as to illustrate and 
confirm the different clauses of each 
verse; together with the text at 
in Greck and English, the y 
ings, and the chronok oy, 
A Geoznostical Essay on the Super- 
} osition of Reeks in both Hemisphe res 
by M. de LiuMBoLoT, translated. into 
English under his immediate inspection, 
ll be published next month. 
Capt. A. Cruise, of the 84th regt. 
bas just ready fo publication, Journal 


_at large, 
arlous read- 


(Oct, i, 
of a Ten Months’ Residence in Ney 
Zealand. 

A new work, from the pen of Mis 
PorTER, author of * Thaddeus of Wu. 
saw,” &c. will shortly appear, in three 
volumes, entitled Duke Christian ¢ 
Luneberg, or Traditions from the Hartz, 

Mr. SHARPE is preparing engravings 
from Mr. Westall’s designs, for the 
British Anthology, or Poetical Present, 
designed, with considerable variation of 
materials and arrangement, as ap 
excmplar of the once popular “ Dods. 
ley’s Collection.” 

The next volume of the Methodical 
Cyclopedia will consist of Geography, 
It will include an attempt to fix the 
pronunciation of names of places; and, 
in that respect, be superior to every 
cxisting geographical dictionary. 

The regular publication of the Eney- 
clopedia LEdinenses will be resumed, 
and the work completed within the ori- 
ginal limits. Part XTX. will be ready 
in October. 

The author of the ‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts,” “ the Secretary's 
Assistant,” &c.is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in three paris. 
Part the First, containing Quotatious 
from Shakspeare, will appear in a few 
days. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel, is 
preparing for publication, by Richard 
MENcé, esq. barrister-at-law, in which 
the general doctrines will be niinutely 
examined, and logically discussed. 

A Print is announced from the bast 
of the late Mr. CHARLES WARREN. 

The eighth volume of the Annual 
Biography and Obituary, comprehend- 
ing memoirs of most of the eclebrated 
persons whose decease has taken place, 
or may take place, within the present 
year, is in preparation, and will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of January, 1824. 

The Star in the Fast, with other 
Poems, by J. Conner, is printing. 

Mr. CHARLES Westmacorr is about 
to publish a humourous work, called 
Points of Misery, with designs by the 
ingenious Cruickshank. | Uv 

Mr. Suet, the Irish dramatist, 's 
printing an Epic Poem. 

Sir EverarpD Home has discovered 
that high notes do not affect animals, 
but that they are mach stimulated by 
the low notes played on musical instru 
ments, , 

Dr. Coxevest will soon publish, 
Outlines of Midwifery, for the use ol 
Studeuts. Dr. 
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Dr. Ure is preparing a new and 
revised edition of Berthollet on Dyeing. 
Mr. Lampert is engaged on a Sup- 
ement to his splendid work on Pines. 
A novel, called the Spaewife, by Mr. 
GaxT, is in the press. na 

The Newspapers are beginning to 
notice the Lansdown manuscripts, from 
which we publisued a series of selections 
ten years ago. 

The Library of Napoleou was lately 
sold in Loudon. Many of the books 
had notcs by himself, and they fetched 
high prices. His ornamented walking 
stick fetched thirty-seven guineas. 

At the sale of Mr. Nollekin’s works, 
his head of Sterne fetched 58 guineas, 
and of Fox 145 guineas. 

The Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
and the adjoining buildings, are to come 
down, anda splendid building erected 
on its scite like the Pantheon at Rome. 

Mr. BrisTocke is preparing the Life 
of Howell Harries, esq. founder of the 
establishament of ‘Trevecka; and Mrs, 
Bristocke is about to publish a trans- 
lation of the Athaliah of Racine. 

An edition is printing in London of 
the Entire Works of Demosthenes and 
Aischines, from the text of REIsKE, 
collated with other editions. 

The Rev. D. Warr is printing a 
Course of Lectures on Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, illustrating its original 
characters, &c. 

Mr. Corte, of Bristol, will soon 
publish, Observations on the Orestor 
Caves, with engravings of the fossil re- 
mains of fourteen different animals. 

Memoirs are printing of the late Capt. 
J. Neale, by the Rev. G. Barciay. 

Mrs. J.'Town ey is printing a Letter 
to the Council of Ten. 

An Account of a Visit to Spain in 
1822-3, by MicHAeL Quin, esq. will 
appear in a few days. 

Mr. Briytey, jun. announces the 
Natural History of Meteorolites. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Tialian, and l’rench, Sentences, Phrases, 
Ke. which occur in Blackstone’s Con- 
Meutaries, and also in the notes of 
Christian, Archbald, and Williams, is 
in the press 

Speedily will be published, Extracts 
from various Greek Authors, with Eng- 
isu votes and lexicon, for the use of 
tie junior Greek class.in the University 
ol Glasgow, 

_ — edition of Shirley’s Works, by 
 SIFFORD, is in forwardness. All 


_ ee ; j 
the Plays are printed, and a portion of 
the Poems, 
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A new edition of ‘Ford's Piays are 
also in preparation, by the same editor. 

Early this month will appear the Clas~ 
sical-monosyllabical Explanatory Spel- 
ling-book, containing near 5000 primi- 
tive monosyllables, arranged rhythmi- 
cally, and furnishing materials for the 
instructive diversion called Crambo. 

The Night before the Bridal, and 
other Pocms, by Miss GaRNert, is 
about to appear in an octavo volume. 

An_ interesting tale will appear 
shoitly, entitled the Stranger’s Grave. 

James L. DRUMMOND, M.D. surgeon, 
professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Belfast Academical Institution, has 
in the press a duodecimo volume, enti- 
tled First Steps to Botany, intended as 
popular illustrations of the science, 
leading to its study as a branch of 
general education, illustrated with nu- 
merous wood-cuts. 

Hurstwood, a tale of the year 1815, 
is in the press. 

A novel is in the press, entitled 
Country Belles, or Gossips Outwitted. 

RUSSIA. 

The Academy of Sciences of Peters- 
burgh, authorised by the Emperor, has 
made purchase of the magnificent ca- 
binet of ancient medals of General 
Suchtelen. It consists of more than 
eleven thousand pieces, in gold, silver, 
and bronze, selected with care and 
taste, by an enlightened amateur. 

A special Institute for the stady of 
the oriental languages has been lately 
created, as an adjunct to the’ College 
of Foreign Affairs. It admits twenty 
young persons, intended to serve as 
interpreters to the Russian legations in 
the Levant. The two professors are 
Messrs. Demanges and Charmoy, é/eves 
of the Royal Oriental School of Paris ; 
their annual appointments amount to 
six thousand roubies. 

The Assembly of Rabbis and Elders 
of Plosko, in Poland, came lately to a 
determination to allow the Jews to ce- 
lebrate their Sabbath on the Sanday. 
The Polish Israelites are generaily al- 
lowed to surpass their brethren of other 
countries in intelligence, attendmg to 
moral and useful instruction, rather than 
to cabalistical and talmuadical dogmata. 

GERMANY. 

According to a decree of government 
in the Munich Journals, the beantiiul 
royal domain of Schleiheim is to be 
converted into a school of agriculture, 
the pupils to be divided into three 
classes. The first, to comprise suc! as 


are intended for subaitern employ ments, 
3 or 
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or any occupations connected with 
agricultare; the second, such as, in 
addition to the various processes of 
practical agriculture, would acquire 
the knowledge of the correlative arts ; 
and the third, such as applying them- 
selves chiefly to theory, won!d inves- 
tigate, also, the sciences auxiliary to 
agriculture, 

“here have lately been discovered in 
a clayey soil, on the bauks of the Neckar, 
near Stuttg¢ard, ossified remains, of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, aud believed to 
he those of the quadruped called 
Mammoth. 

FRANCE. 

From an official return published of 
the births, marriages, and deaths, oe- 
curring in Paris in the year 1822, it 
appears, that of 26,880 children born, 
no less than 9,751 were bastards; or 
more than 36 illegitimate children out of 
every 100: the marriages were 7,157, 
and the deaths 23,269: in every instance 
there is, in these returns, a near ap- 
proach to equality between the males 
and the females, except as to the still. 
born children, of which 795 were males, 
and only 626 females, which seems a 
singular result. 

A commission from the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, who Lave been de- 
puted to inquire into and report on 
the liability to accidents from = steam- 
engines, remarks justly, “that every 
mechanic method carries with it dan- 
gers; and, for persevering in the employ- 
ment of it, it is suflicient that these 
dangers do not exceed, notwithstanding 
their possibility, a very slight degree of 
probability.” 

The Society of Christian Morals of 
Paris have proposed a prize of one 
thonsand franes, to be aujudged to the 
author of the best memoir, on the fol- 
lowing question: ‘What means are to 
be adopted to ensure the fival abolition 
of the Slave Trade, between the coast 
of Africa and the French colonies” 
Memoirs to be addressed, before the 
first of July 1824, to the president. The 
views of the Society are detailed in its 
very extensive Program. 

An inhabitant of Chaumont, in the 
department of Aube, turned up lately, 
while labouring in his field with tis 
plough-share, an ancient earthen pot, 
containing about four thousand Roman 
medals in bronze. They bear the 


(Oct. 1, 
effisies of several Roman emperors, of 
the third century, (from 250 to 260.) 
some of whom were only acknoy. 
ledged by the armies which they con. 
manded. Among others, appearGalienns, 
Victorinus the elder; Posthumus the 
elder ; Marinus, surnamed M ammurius ; 
Flavius Claudius; and Salumna, the 
wife of Galienus. The medals do not 
appear to have becn ever in circulation, 
and are very well preserved, 
ITALY. 

M. ANGELO Mat, prefect. of the 
Vatican library, has just published a 
second edition of the fragments of the 
works of Frontonus. These he had 
discovered originally in the Ambrosian 
liirary of Milan, but he has now consi- 
derably angmented them, by fresh dis- 
coveries, made in the treasares of the 
Vatican. The literary public will be 
highly gratified to learn, that among 
these angmentations, are more than a 
hundred letters of Mareus Aurelius, 
Frontonus, and others. This edition 
is dedicated to the Pope. 

It is intended to establish at Rome 
an English Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The English Academy of London, of 
which Sir THomas LAWRENCE Is pre- 
sident, has already allotted a certain 
sum for this embellishment, which is to 
be kept up by annual subscriptions. 

UNITED STATES. _ 

Repeating guns have been invented 
in America, containing from five {0 
twelve charges each, which may be 
discharged, in less than two seconds to a 
charge, with the same accuracy and 


foree as the ordinary fire-arms. The- 


number of charges may be extended : 
twenty, or even forty, if required, witt- 


‘out adding any thing to the jacum- 


brance of the piece. ‘The principle 
applies equally well to muskets, rifles, 
fuwling-picees, and pistols. ‘These guns 
possess all the advantages of the ordi- 
pary fire-arms, for loading and “e 
single charges, with the additional w 
vantage of priming themselves, an 
keeping in 
charges that may be required to meet 
any emergency, Which charges are as 
completely under the distivet and se 
parate control of the gunner, as a sing!e 
charge in the ordinary gun. We wish 
the patriots in Spain and Greece had & 
mouopoly in them. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. - 


acts pissED in the FOURTH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—e—— 


\P. 1. To indemnify such Persons 
( in the United Kingdom vas have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and Employments, and for extending the 
Time limited for those Purposes respec- 
tively, until the 25th Dey of March 
1824; te permit such Persons in Great 
Britain as have omitted to make and file 
Afjdaviis of the Execktion of Indentures 
of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors, to 
make and file the same on or before the 
ist Day of Hilary Term 1824; and to 
allow Persons to make and file such 
Affidavits, although the Persons whom 
they served shall have neglected to take 
out their Annual Certificates. 

Cap. If. Yo amend an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, for regu- 
lating the Trade between his Majesty’s 
Possessions in America and the West 
Indies, and other Parts of the World. 

Cap. II. For continuing to his Ma- 
jesty for One Year certain Duties on 
Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, Foreign 
Spirits, and Sweets, in Great Britain ; 
aud on Pensions, Offices, and Personal 
Estates in England; and for receiving 
the Contributions of Persons receiving 
Pensions and holding Offices; for the 
Service of the Year 1823. 

Cap.1V. For raising the Sum of 
Twenty Millions by Exchequer Bills for 
the Service of the Year 1823. 

Cap. V. Yo render valid certain 
Marriages. 

Cap. Vi. For applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the Service of 
the Year 1823. 

Cap. VII. To regulate the Appoint- 
ment and Swearing into Office ofthe 
Chance!lor of the Exchequer of Ireland. 

Cap. Vitl. To continue until the 
ath Day of Ju 'y, 1824, and from thence 
& the End of the next Sesston of Par- 
‘ament, an Act made in the 54th Year 
of his late Majesty, for rendering the 
Payment of Creditors more equal and 
expeditious in Scotland. 

Cap. IX. To repeal the Rates, Du- 
- and Taxes payable in respect of 
Male Servants, Horses, Carriages, and 

098, ut Ireland. , 

Cap. X. To rectify a Mistake in an 
Act, intituled un Act for making and 
maintaining certain Roads and Bridges 
yo the Counties of Lanark and Dumbar- 
Pr so far as relates to the Application 
iioned awn Exchequer Bills therein men- 


Cap. XI. For repealing certain of 
the Duties of Assessed Taxes; for re- 
ducing certain other of the said Duties ; 
and for relieving Persons who have com- 


pounded for the same. 


Cap. XIl. For the regulating of his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while 
on Shore. 

Cap. XIII. For punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion; and for the betier Pay- 
ment of the Army and their Quarters. 

Cap. XIV. To continue for Five 
Years, and from thence until the End of 
the then next Session of Parliament, 
Two Acts made in the 47th and 50th 
Years of the Reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Third, for the pre- 
venting improper Persons from having 
Arms in Ireland. 

Cap. XV. To continue for Five 
Years, and from thence until the End of 
the then next Session of Parliament, and 
to amend the Laws relating to Yeomanry 
Corps, in Ireland, 

Cap. XVI. To explain so much of 
the General Turnpike Act, as relates to 
the Toll payable on Carriages laden with 
Lime for the Improvement of Land. 

Cap. XVII. To repeal certain Pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the Third 
Year of his present Majesty, intituled an 
Act to amend certain Provisions of the 
Twenty-sixth of George the Second, for 
the better preventing of clandestine Mar- 
riages.— March 26. 


§ 1. Whereas by tle Act of last year it 
is amongst other things enacted, that no 
licence for any marriage shall, from and 
after the 1st day of September in the year 
of our Lord 1822, be granted by any per- 
son having anthority to grant the same, 
until oath shall have been made by the 
persons and to the effect required by the 
said Act, from and after the passing of 
this Act, the herein-before recited pro- 
vision of the said Act, and all and every 
the enactments and provisions contained 
in that part of the said Act which is sub- 
sequent to such herein-before recited pro- 
vision, shall be and the same are hereby 
repealed; and licences shall and may be 
granted by the same persons, and in the 
saine manner and form, and in the case of 
minors with the same consent, and banns 
be published in the same manner and 
form, as licences and banns were respec- 
tively regulated by the provisions of the 
said recited Act . his late Majesty King 

rge the Second, 
— ¢ 2. All 
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69. All marriages which have been or 
shall be solemnized under licences grquted 
or banns published conformably pare 
provisions of the said recited Act o ee 
present Majesty, shall be good and valid: 
provided always, that no marriage solem- 
nized under any licence granted in the 
form and manner prescribed by either of 


the said recited Acts 
valid on account of 
parent or guardian, 
Cap. XVIII. Concerning the Diy 
position of certain Property of his 
Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, 
Cap. XIX. For further re wlating 


the Reduction of the National Debt, 


» shall be deemed jp. 
Want of conseut of any 
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Douze Mélodies Francutses, avec accom- 
pagnement de Piano ou Harpe, paroles 
imitees de Thomas Moore, ¢sq.; par le 
Comte Auguste de Lagarde. 8s. 

T may be necessary to remark, for 

the information of those who are 
not acquainted with the modern pocts 
of the French nation, that for ‘* song” 
the Comte de Lagarde is esteemed by 
his countrymen in amanner equally on 

a par with the sentiments we profess 

for the abilities of the author of ‘* Lalla 

Rookh.” His poem of“ Kosciuski,” his 

poetical translation of “Dirmitris Dom- 

skoy,” aRussian tragedy,“‘Sophiowka,” 

a Polish poem, and many other works, 

too numerous to enumerate, stamp 

him at once as a poet and linguist of 
no small consideration among the vo- 
taries of Hermes and Apollo. An 
intelligent foreign gentleman, con- 
versing on the merits of the “ Douze 

Meélodies,” which happened to lie be- 
re us, With that naiveté so peculiar to 

his nation, exclaimed, “ that he verily 

believed Anacreon must have divided 
his mantle between the British and 

French poet; for both their perform- 

ances were admirable.” 

The musical part of these melodies 
is selected from some of the most 
celebrated foreign composers of the pre- 
sent day; and, although well known in 
France, are not sufliciently so amongst 
us, notwithstanding their melodious 
sweetness fully entitle them to our 
attention. The following airs are par- 
ticularly worthy of citation, and will 
aflord much amusing gratification to 
those of our English ladies who com- 
plain of the great dearth of continen- 
tal musical productions in this coun- 
try :—* La derniére Rose de l Eté ;” 

pose sur mon Sein;” “Le L 
and ** La Harpe de Tara.” 

As a specimen of the ha 
» an Phage sk . poetical talents we 
: © lollowing admirable imita- 


tion of Mr. Moore’s ballad of “ Fare- 
well, but whenever you welcome the 
our, 


» 
egs ; 


ppy facility 


Adieu ! mais pense & moi quand l’heure tatélatre 
Au bois que nous aimpns sonnera le plaisir, 
Pense alors & l’ami qui Ja trouvant si chére, 
Oubliait prés de toi, qu’on l’atant fait souffrir, 
Et bien qu’a m’opprimer, la fortune constante 
A de nouveaux revers vienne encore me livrer, 
Je leur opposerai l’image conselante 
Des instants de bonheur, que tu m’as fait godter, 


Dans vos joyeux banquets, quand le vin et le graces 
De mile feux divers embraserout vos sens, 
Mon ceur! Oh! mes amis, rapprochant les espaces 
S‘unira prés de vous, & ces transports charmans 
Fier de votre union, joyeux de vos folies, 
Il me retracera ies tableaux les plus doux. 
Trop heureux, s’il me dit que quelques voix amies — 
Murmuraient doucement, ‘Que n’est-il parmi 
nous ?” 


De quelques maux divers que le sort nous accable 
Il est des souvenirs, qu’il pe detruit jamais 

Ces tableaux du passé, dont le songe agréable _ 
Du présent douloureux vient emousser les traits! 

Ah! de tels sonvenirs que toujours se compose 
Le tems qui me ravit, A des étres cheris. 

On brise le cristal quirenfermait larose | 
Mais son parfum encor s’attache & ses débris. 

In closing this volume, we strongly 
recommend the work to the public, 
on the score both of its musical and 
poetical talent; and we trust the pub- 
lisher will not be tardy in inducing 
the Comte de Lagarde to a resumption 
of those labours which have afforded 
us in the present instance a treat traly 
and highly intellectual. 
“6 Kin'och of Kinloch,” a favourite Scotca 

Air; arranged with Variations for the 

Piano forte and Flute, by J. Ross. 38. 

“Kinloch of Kinloch” consists of s0 
pleasing a series of passages, and 1s 0 
calculated for piano-forte execution, 
that Mr. Ross, with whose merit as 4 
vocal and instrumental composer = 
public is so well acquainted, ne 
have selected any subject better suited | 
to the purpose to which it is here pt 
plied. In its present form, it furnis! 
a pleasing and improving — 
partly on account of the beauty of “1 
theme, and partly because the modi , 
cation was in such well-qualitie 
hands. 

Hodsell’s Collection of Popular Dances jor 
the Piano-forte, Harp, or Violin, 1s ; 
The airs here selected are nine in 

number; among which we meet wil, 

‘‘ Charlie is my darling,” ‘ the Camp- 

beils are coming,” ** Adeline $ Horne 

pipe,” and * Over the water toCharht 


gah ey 
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All we can add, either in description 
or criticism of the publication, is to 
say, that the assortment it contains 
displays as much taste as choice exer- 
cised upon such light matter may be 
said to admit; and that its claims to 
notice is at least upon a par with that 
of any other of the same kind. 

“ Beneath these rugged Elms ;” selected from 
Grey's Poems, and composed, with Accom- 
paniments for the Piano forte, by J. Bot- 
domley. 1s. 

Though Mr. Bottomley is by no 
means a composer devoid of taste or 
discernment, we do not think that, in 
the present instance, he has exactly 
caught the spirit of his author. 
Neither the key he has preferred, nor 
the time or measure he has selected, is, 
in our judgment, that which would 
have been most eligible for the subject 
of the words. The scale of E flat, or 
of F natural, would have been more 
analogous to a strain depicting a 
country church-yard, the spot where 
“the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep,” than that of A with three sharps; 
and common time, larghcito, would 
have afforded an opportunity for some 
of that pathos which the scene and 
sentiment demanded. 

“Oh, speed thee, dear Kinsman,” the cele- 
brated Harp Song ; composed and arranged 
by M. Corri. 18, 

_ This is an agreeable little air; and, 

in its arrangement for the voice and 

piano-forte, Mr. Corri bas given it all 
the advantage of which it was suscep- 
tible from such an adaptation. With 

respect to the melody itself, it is a 

Pleasure to us to have to say, that it 

merits all the favourable notice with 

Which it has been honoured by the 

public, and that it was politic to pub- 


lish a separate impression for general 
use, ee ae ae 





THE DRAMA. 

Melpomene and Thalia are about to 
tfesume their ancient reigns in their 
old and united dominions, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, when free and 
ample scope will be afforded for our 
dramatic remarks, At present we are 
a to the observation that, 
abiding by its tedious repetition of 

Sweethearts and Wives,” “ Matri- 
mony,” “the Heir at Law,” “the 

Ssars Opera,” (a story ten thou- 
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sand times told,) ‘*the Lord of the 
Manor,” (in which the exertions of 
Madame Vestris, ‘Terry, and Harley, 
have been received as they merit- 
ed,) and the production of a new 
farce, under the title of “the Great 
Unknown,” weakly and ineffectual 
levelled at the concealed author of the 
numerous Scotch novels; the new 
house in the Haymarket has lately 
excited but little of that interest indis- 
pensable to the flourishing career of a 
metropolitan theatre. 

At Drury Lane considerable prepa- 
rations are making for the further 
comfort and gratification of the audi- 
ence.’ Among these we have to notice 
the fresh colouring and gilding of the 
roof; the more convenient, as well as 
more striking, disposition of the grand 
chandelier, and other imposing illuini- 
nations. The vicw from the upper 
gallery is improved, and additions are 
making to the boxes that will not fail 
to enhance the accommodation of 
their visitors. These judicious alter- 
ations, the new facility given to the 
entrances of the pit, and the fresh de- 
corations of the saloon, together with 
other less important but necessary 
improvements, while they evince the 
taste and spirit of the manager, will 
no doubt, ingratiate the public, and 
tend to sustain the honour of his esta- 
blishment. ; 

At Covent Garden the lessees have 
not been idle. The saloons and 
lobbies have been repainted and em- 
lished ; and the whole of the interior, 
especially the ceiling, wears a new 
and highly-ornamented face. The 
pigeon-holes have been fitted up by a 
haudsome curve of pannelling, by 
which the striking effect of the prosce- 
nium is considerably heightened. The 
fronts of the boxes have been newly 
ornamented, and now produce a light, 
rich, and varied effect. The spirit of 
personal indulgence, vying with that 
of ocular gratification, has added 
backs to the seats of the boxes, and 
also to the alternate seats of the pit; 
and the result of the tout-ensemble 
will not fail to please and surprise the 
numerous and splendid audiences 
which we think the managers entitled 
to expect. 

Roth houses will open on the same 
day,—the Ist of October. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
oe 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, ar 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month, 


— 


HE Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, 

relate solely to his secret mission in 
1810, from the British government, for 
liberating Ferdinand, king of Spain, trom 
his captivity atValengay. The narrative ts 
written by the baron himself, and contains 
an apparently faithful account of that 
transaction; its failure, and the subse- 
quent four years’ imprisonment of Kolli, 
in the Donjon of Vincennes. The baron 
appears all along to have been honour- 
able to principles, that show an undevi- 
ating attachment to the cause of absolute 
monarchy; and for which, it does not 
appear, that he has been hitherto suffi- 
ciently rewarded. Two hundred thousand 
livres, part of a sum entrusted to him by 
the British government, for the accom- 
plishnent of the escape of Ferdinand, 
and seized by the Duke of Otranto, were 
declared to have been legally confiscated, 
on application to Louis XVIII. Never- 
theless the baron, like a true loyalist, so 
far from complaining, loads this monarch 
with praise. ‘The different documents 
annexed appear to be genuine, and the 
whole of the narrative is interesting. His 
slavish devotion to despotism is forgotten, 
and we see in him only the inmate of a 
bastile, a melancholy victim of the cause 
of kings. ‘The letter from George III, to 
Ferdinand, is a curious specimen of 
diplomacy; and we have the Marquis 
Wellesley’s accompanying letter, in which 
he says that Ferdinand “ is the most un- 
fortunate prisoner whom the civilized 
world has ever seen, under the weight of 
usurpation and despotism.” Subjoined to 
this narrative, there are memoirs of the 
queen of Etruria, written in the first 
person; and an engraving of Ferdinand 
fronts the title, 

BRAMSEN’s Remarks on the North of 
Spain, contain no more than what could 
be gathered at inns and in Giligenees, du- 
ring a short and rapid tour through a part 
of that ill-fated country. It is from the 
name of Spain alone, that any bookseller 
could have hoped fora sale, for the yo- 
lume contains nothing that can repay the 
trouble of perusal, 

Ferdinand the Seventh, or a Dramatic 


Sketeh of the recent Revolution in Spaia, is 
wiitten in the manner of a drama, and 
pretends to be a translation from the 
Spauish, ‘The story is a sort of history of 
the revolution, but that is not worth at- 
tending to; it is a curiosity of a hicher 
kind. It is well known that there are 
ears that cannot be moved by the 


‘ 
Coue 
cord of sweet sounds > and it has be 


en 





long asserted that a poet (who is a sort of 
musician) is born and not made. The latter 
assertion, however, has been generally 
understood of that “ fine phrenzy” which 
“ glances from earth to Heaven ;” and not 
of that combination of words that cop 
stitutes the regularity of verse. To keep 
up a reguiar chime, and to make the syb 
lables beat, as if they kept time to the 
tattoo of a drum, has never been supposed 
to require any nicety of ear ; but here it is 
otherwise. There is not a line in ten, of 
the whole drama, that has the least de 
gree of modulation. Every one consists 
of exactly ten syllables; but each has ben 
counted with the fingers, and appear as if 
it had been written by a man that had 
been deaf from his cradle. The following 
may serve as a specimen: 

I thank thee, wort!iy Cardinal; well 

Am I assured of faithful friendship on 

Thy part. Earnestly soliciteus o 

Converse, I have prayed the king to grant 

Our private communications, wile 

The peried of durance still obtains, which 

Giadly. 1 anticipate but temp’rary. 
These are shocking verses, and yet the 
prose is passable. ‘The following song 
must have been stolen, or at least fui- 
nisiied by another band: 


The smiles of the summer no longer are glowing, 
And dead are tue blossoms wiuich hang from the 
tree; : 
And dark from the mountain the streamlet 1s 
flowin na 
Aud eso the dew-drop that spangles the lea; 
But the tempest of winter may strip every bower, 
And rifle the verdure of garden and grove ; 
We heed not the storm, tho’ around us it lowe’, a 
While the heart is devoted to triendship and love. 


Dear social affection of Eden, still breathing, - 
Thy magic can teach every landscape to en 
The bare waving branches with Diossom 
wreathing, : ame 
Aud bid them the tints of fresh roses ooo all 
Thea what? tho’ noverdure embellish the bo oe 
Nor strains of sweet melody giadden the ee 
We fear thee not, Winter, we'll bafile toy Pd ie. 
While the heart is devoted to friendship a 
An Essay on Criminal Laws, by Anpp i 
GREEN, L.L.5S. is a small bat singh j 
work, which we should have ry ic ; 
sooner had it come earlier mto our sack 
The unassuming pamphlet-form m pon 
it appears, is unfavourable to. peter’ 
lation; for legal readers ave not apt “ = 
for information. except iv bulky nee . 
The right of society to inflict pubic we 
nishments npon offenders Is very por the 
placed upon its necessity. ‘ Hf, to 
author, “along with the a also 
resent injaries received, nature ba ee 
furnished each individual with the onan 
of making his resentment effectual ae 
the offender, and that without incor” 
? : y crimina 
nience to the rest of society, als 


: ; ae nees 
laws for the punishment of sucli offet 
might 
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might have been unnecessary.” “‘ The 
exchange is one infinitely beneficial to the 
community, by putting a stop to those 
horrid scenes of bloodshed and confusion, 
which the indulgence of private revenge 
for injuries unavoidably produces.” We 
are sorry that our narrow limits prevent 
us from giving even an ontline of this va- 
juable work. Asa specimen of the author’s 
manner of reasoning, we will give an ex- 
tract on a much controverted subject. 

« Among the things justly requiring the 
infliction of legal punishment, must not 
be included offences committed only to- 
wards the Deity; or any such breach of 
the duties of morality or religion, as con- 
cerns only the offender himself, and does 
not immediately injure other members of 
society. Human laws are not intended to 
enforce a general observance of moral and 
religious duties, or concerned to inflict 
punishment in any other cases than where 
the protection of society requires it. 
‘they are not to inflict punishment for the 
purpose of advanemg the authority, or 
of exalting the dignity, of the Supreme 
Being.” —* The right of inflicting punish- 
ment is confined to what may be neces- 
sary for our own safety, and must not be 
supposed to extend to what does not 
coucern ourselves.”—** How far the mere 
example of immorality, or irreligion, can 
be a proper ground of punishment, is a 
question that requires. to be more parti- 
cularly examined. Certainly it has often 
been held so. ‘There seems, however, t¢ 
he an obvious inconsistency in sayiv®s 
tiat though a breach of moral or religiot$ 
duty shail not be punishable merely for 
being offensive to the Deity, yet that it 
‘hall be punishable for its possible or pro- 
bable tendency to produce what may be 
offensive to the Deity.”—‘‘ If the first of- 
lence be not one that the safety of society 
requires to be suppressed, why should it 
become so, by its possible tendency to 
produce one which the safety of society 
would not require to be suppressed ? 
Take the example of. profane. swearing, 
au offence towards the Deity. — We 
Puuish a murder, because the safety of 
society requires that another murder 


Should not happen; but the safety of so- 


ciety does not require that another person 
shonld not swear, for the second act of 
‘wearing would do no more injury to 
society than the first had done.’ Whiat- 
ever may be thought of this conclusion, it 
Will be obvious from these extracts, that 
the writer is no ordinary reasoner; and, 
on that account, we would bestow upon 
the work our highest recommendation. 

Di. Joun Mason Goon’s Letter to Sir 
John Cox Hippisiey, bart. on the Mischiefs 
meidental to the Tread Wheel, as an Instru- 
ment of Prison Discipline, is another 
Pamphlet well worthy of consideration. 
With regard to the advantages to be de- 
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rived from this recently-invented instru- 
ment of punishment, there are different 
opinions, but that of its predominant 
evils appears to be gaining ground, Dr. 
Good is not one of tho-e modern philo- 
sophers who would abolish all punishment, 
and believe that, by the powers of rea. 
soning, they could coux a criminal into 
virtue. His objection to the tread-wheel 
is, that instead of inuring the prisoner to 
labour, it tears his frame to pieces and 
undermines his constitution; that it pro- 
duces ruptures and various other diseases ; 
and, with regard te females, is most in- 
decent, tormenting, and destructive. It 
has been asked, by Mr. Dent, of York- 
shire, ‘‘ where is the labourer whose daily 
task does not exceed a walk of two miles, 
even admitting it to be up-hill? Yet this 
is as great a length of distance as can be 
performed by the revolution of the tread- 
wheel in six hours, the average of each 
man’s labour at it per day.” ‘To this Dr. 
Good has a triumphant answer, founded 
on experiments made at Lancaster castle ; 
“ by putting this slow and snail-paced 
labour to the test of a pair of scales, which 
have been employed as a direct sarco- 
meter, to determine the amount of strug- 
gle between the living powers of human 
flesh and blood, and the destroying powers 
of the tread-wheel, While the pace is 
only a mile and a half, or a little more, for 
the day, it appears that the strain on the 
muscles has not hitherto been found so 
mischievous as to make any inroad on the 
living principle » but the moment the mea- 
8ure of labour is pushed on to two milesa 
day, the whole system shrinks before it, 
and the prisoners waste away, at the rate 
of from a pound to-nearly a pound and 
a half every three weeks!” ‘* Now,” says 
the Doctor, ‘‘ what other labour under the 
sun, short of that of actual torture, to 
which men have ever been condemned, or 
in which they ever can engage, in the 
open air, has produced, or can be con- 
ceived to produce, such a loss of flesh and 
blood as that before us ; where the rate of 
progression, whether up hill, down hill, or 
on level ground, does not exceed two 
miies for the entire day ; and the labourer 
has to carry no bag of tools, or weight of 
any kind, but the weight of his own 
body2” ‘This reasoning 1s infallible; and 
‘)while the rival instrument of the hand 
crank mi/l is capable of effecting, as it ap- 
pears to be, alk that the éread-mill can or 
ought to achieve, without the ill conse- 
quences it menaces, it should seem to fol- 
low, that the moral and benevolent heart 
must give its unreserved suffrage to the 
jaiter.” 

A Mr. PRATTENT has published an 
Eton edition of the Eton Grammar, illus- 
trated by some pertinent notes; but, in 
affecting to combine with his book the 
interrogative system, he has betrayed his 

2M inexperience 
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inexperience in the art of teaching. . At 
the end of every section a series of triple 
questions are introduced, not only not cal- 
culated to exercise the understanding of 
the pupil, but arranged in the exact order 
of the text, so as to call for neither labour 
Ror ingenuity in preparing the answers. 
Perhaps Mr. Prattent meant to engraft on 
his book the Interrogative System of In- 
struction; but in his humble imitation he 
has completely missed the object. Such 
an abortion will not, we trust, be coun- 
tenanced by the masters of Eton school, 
or by any discerning tutor. Questions, 
in the order of the text, we repeat, for 
the hundredth time, are as ridiculous as 
useless. 

Mr. J. MARSHALL, to whose indefati- 
gable industry and laudable public spirit 
we are indebted for so many accurate 
financial details, and economical calcu- 
lations, has just published his third Expo- 
sition of the Votes of Parliament during the 
Preceding Session. We have introduced 
two of them to our readers in the Supple- 
ments to the two last volumes, and we 
cannot adduce a higher proof of our opi- 
nion of their great interest and merit. 
Perhaps we have done enough to expose 
the bad spirit of our lower House, and we 
shall therefore content ourselves for the 
future in noticing Mr. Marshali’s annual 
publication, and in earnestly recommend- 
ing it to the patronage of all true pa- 
triots, and to circulation among electors 
generally. 

The well-known “ Practical Essays 
on Mill-Work,” by the late RoBerT 
BucHANAN, have received very important 
illustrations and additions, in a second 
edition just issued, prepared by Mr. 
Tredgold, the author of “ An Essay on 
the Strength of Cast Iron,” and several 
other writings, wherein mathematical 
theory and mechanical practice are most 
happily blended. The best form for the 
teeth of wheels is now shown to be attain- 
able, by combining the arcs of circles ina 
new manner: it is shown how to cause 
the chief action of the teeth to take place 
after they have passed the line joining the 
centres of the wheels: the theory of 
bevelled geer is much simplified, and 
practical rules are derived, far more cor- 
rectly setting out and finishing bevelled 
teeth, than heretofore has been practised, 
The nature of mechanic force is considered 
under some new points of view, tending to 
facilitate the calculations of machinery : 
the ascertainment of the best sets of num- 
bers for the teeth of wheels and pinions 
is explained and illustrated by examples. 
led to the conclasiat tone Editor is 

» that a water-whee] 
to produce the maximum of effect, from M 
given fall of water, should be made 80 
much greater in diameter than the height 
ef that fall, as to receive the water upon 
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the wheel, at 52° distant from its Vortex: 

that the velocity of the wheel’s circu, 
ference, answering to this Maximum of 
effect, is not a constant quantity, as here. 
tofore has been assumed, but is dependayt 
on the height of fall in each particulg 
case, and for the most part exceed; 
considerably the limit assigned hy Mr, 
Smeaton, as has long been known to sone 
of the practical mill-wrights of our 
northern counties. Thoughout the work, 
the Editor’s notes supply important cor. 
rections or additions, to the text; and we 
can with confidence recommend this ed. 
tion to the notice of mechanics, and {o 
readers upon this subject. 


*,” Weare assured that the Essay on 
Homer, noticed in our last, is not the 
Prize Essay of the Royal Society, but a 
speculation, so printed and titled as to 
mislead the unwary. We expected little 
from the society, and therefore were taken 
in by the aspect of the pamphlet. Its 
title runs as follows, ** A Dissertation on 
the Age of Homer; his Writings and 
Genius; and on the State of Religion, 
Society, Learning, and the Arts, during 
that period. Being the Prize Question 
proposed by the Royal Society of Liter 
ture, for his Majesty’s Premium of One 
Hundred Guineas, for the best Disserta- 
tion on the subject.”—If really designed as 
a hoax on the society, we give the author 


credit for much ingenuity and great sati- 
rical talent. 


oo 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, ascertaining the scite 
of the great Battle fought between Agn- 
cola and Galgacus, &c.; by the Rev. A. 
Small. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Koili, relative 
to the secret Mission on which he was em- 
ployed by the British Government in 1810, 
for the purpose of effecting the liberation 
of Ferdinand VII. King of Spain, from 
Captivity at Valencay. Written by Pas 
self. ‘lo which are added, Memoirs : 
the Queen of Etruria. Written by herselt. 
With a pertrait and vignette. &v0 
10s. 6d. boards. d 

The Life of Isaac Walton: including 
Notices of his Contemporaries; by Thos. 
Zouch, D.D. F.1.s. with plates, fiscap. 125 


An Account of the Life aud Writings of 


Sir Thos. Craig, of Riccarton ; by P. F. 
Tytler, esq. F.R.S. 9s. ; 

Memoirs of Philip de Comines : contain 
ing the History of Lewis XI. and ~— 
VIIL. of France, and of Charles the Bo 
Duke of Burgundy. @ vol. 8vo. il. 15 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Series of Lectures upon the Elements 
of Chemical Science, lately deliveredat — 
— Institution ; comprising eal 
0 ° Iza 

the New Theory of Crysta _ iagrams 
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Diagrams to illustrate the Flementary 
Combination of Atoms, particular Theories 
of Electrical Infinence, and of Flame; 
with a full description of the Author’s 


Blowpipe, and its powers and effects when 
charged with certain Gases, &c. illustrated 
with § plates; by Goldsworthy Gurney. 
evo. 

CLASSICS. 

Aristophanis Comedia ex optimis exem- 
planibus emendate, cum Versione Latina, 
Variis Lectionibus, Notis, et Emendationi- 
bus accedant Deperditarum Comeediarum 
fragmenta, et Index Verborum, nominum 
propriorum, phrasium, et precipuarum 
particularum a Rich. France. hil, Brunck, 
3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Age of Homer, 
his Writings and Genius ; and on the State 
of Religion, Society, Learning, and the 
Arts, during that period, &c, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 

COMMERCE. 


A Compendium of the practice of stating 
Averages, for the use of Couniing-houses, 
Insurance Brokers, Ship-Owners, Ship- 
Masters, and others ; consisting of an enu- 
meration of the Items in General Average 
Statements, and an appropriation of them 
to their respective columns, accompanied 
by copies of real average statements, with 
a Table to cover the premium, &c. ; by M. 
Martin. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Remarks on the external Commerce and 
Exchange of Bengal, with Appendix of 
Account and Estimate; by G. A. Prin- 
ceps, esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary : 
containing full and accurate information 
on every branch of the Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and relative to the manu- 
facture and produce of all articles of im- 
port and export, with their names in all 
the modern languages, forming a complete 
and necessary companion to every count- 
ing-house. A new edition, revised to the 
present time; by W. Dickenson, esq. bar- 
rister-of.law, and by a merchant of emi- 
hence, 8vo. 11. 10s. boards.--- - -—— 


EDUCATION, 


lnterrogative System of Instruction, in 
thick post copy-books, with ruled spaces 
'o admit of the Answers being fairly en- 
tered by the pupil, by the use of which, 
the real acquisition of Knowledge, on each 
particular subject, will be practically com- 
bined with original Exercises in Ortho- 
graphy, Syntax, and Penmanship. 2s. 
cach.— The following are the sets of Ques- 
tions thus prepared. 

500 Questions on Robinson’s Abridg- 
ment of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England. 

500 Questions on Johnson’s Grammar 
of Classical Literature. 

500 Questions on Mitchell's Universal 
Catechism, 
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500 Questions on Blair’s Universal 

Preceptor. 

500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
500 Questions on the New ‘Testament. 
500 Questions on Barrow’s Scripture 

Narratives. 

500 Questions on Blair’s English 

Grammar, 

500 Questions on Murray’s Grammar, 
and Irving’s Elements of Composition. 

500 Questions on Goldsmith’s Gram- 
mar of Geography. 

500 Questions on Goldsmith’s British 

Empire. 

500 Questions on Goldsmith's Biogra- 
phical Class Book. 

500 Questions on Blair's Grammar 
of Natural Philosophy. 

500 Questions on Clarke’s Hundred 

Wonders of the World. 

500 Questions on Clarke’s Wonders of 
the Heavens. 

500 Questions on Squire's Grammar 
of Astronomy. 

500 Questions on Bossut’s Grammar 
and Exercises, 

500 Questions on the Eton Latin 

Grammar. 

500 Questions on Gifford’s Abridg- 
ment of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

500 Questions on the Book ot Trades. 

500 Questions on Robinson’s Grammar 
of Universal History. 

500 Questions on Robinson’s Modern 

History. 

500 Questions on Robinson’s Ancient 

History. 

*,* A Key to each set, for the conveni- 
ence of tutors, may be had at 9d. each, 

The Praxis ; or a Course of English and 
Latin Exerci-es, in a Series of Exemplifi- 
cations, from an initial one to a beginner at 
School, in order to form a proper habit of 
thinking and writing at an early age of 
life. For the use of youths in the lesser 
schools; by H. Bright,M.a. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The Two Edwards; or Pride and Pre- 
judice Unmasked. 18mo. ¢s, 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from Authentic Sources, adapted to 
the use of Children of four years old and 
upwards. 2 vols, 18mo. 5s, with por- 
traits. ben 

‘The Peasants of Chamouni; containing 
an Account of an Attempt to reach the 
Summit of Montblanc, and a delineation of 
the Scenery among the Alps. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Idioms of the Greek Language, accu- 
rately arranged and translated for the use 
of Students in the Greek Class; by H. 
Lockhart, a.m. 12mo, 3s. boards. 

Marius, ou, un Souvenir de Rome. 
12mo. 

FINE ARTS. : 

The Atlas of Natare; being a Graphis 
Display of the most interesting Subjects 
the three Kingdoms of Nature, for — 
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and Reference. Folio, 21. 2s. in boards, 
with the letter-press, in 3 vols. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A Series of Illustrations of the Novels 
and Tales of the Author of “ Waverley ” 
Engraved by eminent artists from original 
designs by C.R. Leslie, a.R.A. Feap. 12s. 
8vo. 18s. 

A Picturesque Tour through the Ober- 
land, in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, 
with 17 coloured engravings and a map. 
8vo. 11. 8s. half-bound. 

Twelve illustrations to the Book of 
Common Prayer, engraved by John Scott, 
from drawings by Burney and Thurston. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Modern Greece, from 
1820 to the estab!ishment of Grecian Inde- 
pendance, Embellished with neat en- 
gravings. 7s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Part II. Vol. V. of the Transactions of 
the Horticultural Society of London: con- 
taining 6 plain and 3 coloured engravings. 
‘4to. il. 11s. 6d. boards, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Nature Displayed, in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth, in one hundred Lectures 
on every imteresting object in Nature, and 
on the Wonderful Works of God in the 
Creation ; with several hundred engravings; 
by S. Shaw, Lr pv. in 6 volumes, royal 
12mo. 53l. 3s. boards. 

Another Edition has been prepared, 
in which all the subjects that admit of it 
-_ beautifully coloured after nature. 
Sk. 10s. 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful 
and Domestic Arts; constituting a com- 
plete and universal practical Library and 
operative Cyclopedia; by Colin Macken- 
zie, Author of One Thousand Experiments 
in Manufactures and Chemistry. sq. 19mo. 
10s. 6d. bound in red, or 19s, calf-gilt. 

No. 76 of the Edinburgh Review and 
Critical Journal. 6s. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. III. 
containing Charles XII. par Voltaire, 
1 vol, in 24mo, 

_ Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet Edi- 
tion of Elegant Extracts in Poetry ; by R. 
A. Davenport, esq. vs. 6d. sewed. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, Vols, 
14, 15, and 16: containing Cecilia, or 
Memoirs of an Heiress; by Miss Burney. 
3 vols. 9s. 

NATURAL. HISTORY. 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to 
Lamarck’s Arrangement of the Genera of 
Shells ; by Charles Dubois, F.1.s. Small 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Vol. IV. Part LI. of 
Wernerian Natural Histo 
engravings. 


lemoirs of the 
tory Society, with 
SvO. 10s. 6d. boards. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Justina, or Religion Pure and Unde- 
filed, a moral Tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s, 
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Gretna-Green Marriages, or the Niece. 
by Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s, é¢, 

The Three Perils of Woman; or Love 
Leasing, and Jealousy, a series of domes. 
tic Scottish Tales; by James Hogg, $ yojs, 
12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Fernanda, or the Hero of the Times: 
by Miss Ann Bransby. 2 vol. 10s. 64, 

The Fire Eater, 12mo. 8s, 

The Hermit in Prison; translated from 
the French of E. Jouy and Joy, (Author of 
the Hermit of the Chaussée d’Antin, &,) 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Inverted Scheme of Copernicus, 
with the Pretended Experiments upon 
which his followers have founded their 
Hypothesis of Matter and Motion, and the 
Doctrine of the Formation of Worlds out 
of Atoms by the power of Gravity and 
Attraction, exposed as foolish, and com- 
pletely refuted as false ; and the Divine 
System of the Universe, according to the 
Bible, proved by Astronomical Observa- 
tions and Tables to be True; by B. 
Prescott, esq. astronomer, Liverpool. 7s. 

The System of the Universe: in which 
the unchangeable Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic, the Solar and Lunar Equations, de- 
duced from Circular Orbits, and the 
direct, retrograde, and stationary appeat- 
ances of the Minor Planets, are mathema- 
tically demonstrated on the basis of the 
first Chapter of Genesis, with many plates; 
by BK. Prescot, 12s. 

POETRY. 

Australasia, a Poem, written for the 
Chancellor’s Medal at the _Cambridge 
Commence, July 1823; by W. ©. Went: 
worth, F.c. of St. Peter’s College. 8v0. 
2s. sewed. ; 

The Graces : a Classical Allegory ; mter- 
spersed with Poetry, and illustrated by 
explanatory Notes ; together with a ay 
cal fragment, entitled Psyche among ‘ 
Graces. Translated from the German Py 
C. M. Wieland. Post 8vo. 7s. ad 

Dibdin’s Original Sea Songs; engraw ¢ 
from the original Copies in the was 
W. Kitchener, esq. M.p. in four pars, 
6s. each, , 

The Battle of the Bridge; or 1 
Defended: a Poem, in ten Cantos; by 5 
Maxwell, esq. 

Devtenver. and other Poems; by J. Cot 
tle. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: ’ 

The East India Military Calendar : 9 
taining the Services of General and — 
Officers of the Indian Army. 4t0. nee 

Debates, Evidence, and Docs. 
connected with the investigation SS 
Charges brought by the Attorney-se? 
for Ireland against Charles ‘Thorp, ae 
High Sheriff of Dublin, in the House 

mmons, 1823. 8vo. 12s. boards: 


An Enquiry into the accordancy of yee 
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1823. J | one 
r . principles of Christianity, and an 
eee om the Philosophical Reason- 
ing by which it is defended, &c. 8vo. 5s. 
ie. 
” toa of the Past and Present State of 
the Island of Jamaica ; with Remarks on 
the Moral and Physical Condition of the 
Slaves, and on the Abolition of Slavery in 
the Colonies; by J. Stewart. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

Thirty-three Sermons, selected from the 
Works of the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Thomas Wilson, D.D. Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. ~ 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

A Voice from Jamaica, in reply to 
William Wilberforce, esq.; by the Rev. 
G. W. Bridges, B.A. rector of Manchester, 
Jamaica, 8vo. 2s. sewed. ' 

Old Church of England Principles, ina 
Series of Plain Doctrinal and Practical 
Sermons; by the Rev. R. Warner, 3 vol. 
12mo, 11. boards. 

The Angel of Mercy, a Little Book of 
Aifection ; to which is prefixed an Essay 
on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reason and Revelation, or a Brief Ex- 
position of the Truth and Advantages of 
Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters on Faith; by the Rev. James 
Dow. 18mo. 2s. 
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An Essay on the Resurrection of Christ, 
in which Proofs of the Fact are adduced, 
and its Heneficial Influence illustrated ; 
by the Rev. James Dow. 1s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, &c.; 
by the Rev. G. Holden, 8vo. 10s. 6s. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 
in which the United Efforts of Modern 
Infidels and Socinians are detected and 
exposed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Plymouth Antino- 
mians; by J. Cottle. 8vo. ¢s. 6d. 

The Old Doctrine of Faith asserted, in 
Opposition to certain Modern Innovations, 
including Strictures on Reviews of the 
Authors Sermons on Repentance and 
Faith; by the Rev. James Carlile, assistant 
minister in the Scots Church, in Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Traveller’s Pocket Atlas, contain- 
ing separate Maps of the Counties of 
England and Wales; and a Map of the 
Country twenty-five Miles round London; 
with the Population of the Towns, their 
Distances from London, &c.; corrected to 
the present time, 15s. plain; 21s. coloured, 

Remarks on the North of Spain; by 
John Bramson, author of Travels in Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards, 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


FP 
Rerort of Diseases and CAsuALTiEs occurring inthe public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


‘HE ciicumstance of life presents 

nothing more niserable in prespect 
or painful in reality, than the surviving of 
ss body after the departure of the itel- 
ect. 

In this particular it is especially provi- 
dential that blindness to the future is given 
toman; for how could an individual live 
and enjoy life under the dreadful anticipa- 
tion that he should ere long craw! upon the 
surface of the earth—the semblance rather 
than the substance of a living being,—a 
burthen, if not to himself, at least to those 
hear to and about him. 

Some degree of apprehension in refe- 
rence to this result may, however, occa- 
sionally prove salutary in causing us to 
shun those courses which naturally, if not 
necessarily, lead to it. 

\ scene has but a few hours since passed 
before the observation of the present wti- 
ter calculated to give thought to the 
thoughtless, and to prove of more preven- 
ive efficacy than precept upon precept 
rom the moralist, or deuunciation after 
cchunciation from the preacher—a scene 

0 justice to which would defy the pic- 
luresque force of even Irving’s phraseo- 
md and manner—a scene which it 

ce desirable should be witnessed by 


all the disciples of that delusive creed, 
“‘ a short life and a merry one,” for those 
suicidical attempts at abridging existence 
which the sensualist avowedly makes often 
fail of their full effect, and instead of con- 
ducting their victim at once to the silence 
and repose of the grave, either open upon 
him a sad and dreary purgatory of power- 
less regret, or entomb his soul in the dust 
of his body a long, long time before the 
latter-goes to its native dust of the earth. 
Oh! if any thing could stay the hand of 
mad intemperance, it would be the passing 
of some hours or days with the semi-vital 
half-conscious thing which intemperance 
has made. But the writer’s admonitions, 
should they be considered such, come, he 
is happy to say, too late. ‘The habits of 
all classes of society (he asserts it in spite 
of vituperations to the contrary) have 
recently much improved, and the tone of 
nerve will be found to keep pace with the 
improved tone of morals and manners. 

The principal diseases of the present 
month have been, as was to be expected, 
bilious; some cases of cholera have proved 
exceedingly violent ; and the reporter sees 
daily cause for reiterating his recommenda- 
tion to attend at this season of the year to 
the slightest menaces of stomach or bowel 
disorders. 
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disorders. What would be an easy task for 
the medical adviser on one day, might be 
attended not only with difficulty, Dut fear 
of failure, on the next; so rapid in their 
strides do we find those maladies which 
implicate especially the organ of biliary 
secretion. It is to the intertropical coun- 
tries that we must go to witness these con- 
tests between disease and medicine in their 
full measure of force; but even here in 
England, during the autumnal mixture of 
lot days with damp and dewy evenings, 
cholera is often formidable in its aspect, 
and rapidly fatal in its career, uniess the 
speedy and judicious interposition of art 
say nay to its tearful menaces, 

Let any one who donbts the efficacy of 
medicine in subduing disease read the mas- 
terly account lately presented !o the world 
by Dr. MAson Goon, of the spasmodic 
cholera of India; and let every student 
of medicine who has not seen the volumes 
of Dr. G. to which the reporter now refers, 
forthwith procure them. The work enti- 
tled “The Study of Medicine,” with all 
its faults, for faultless it is not, affords a 
noble instance of what genius may accom- 


[ Oct, , 


plish when backed by industry and re 
lated by taste; and we have now 
previously we had not, a body of y 
instruction to which. the amateur cul. 
tivator of the science can apply, withoy 
being scared by technicals on the one 
hand, or misguided by empiricism on the 
other.* 

Bedford-row ; 

Sept. 20, 1823. 


» What 
redical 


D. Uwinas, ».», 





ees 


* The reporter has had another opportu 
nity of seeing the cancerous breast,to which 
he last month referred, under Mr. Sanne! 
Young’s treatment by pressure; and he is 
happy to say that the progress towards 
cure has been during the few preceding 
weeks, particularly rapid. Mr. Foster, 
of Guy’s Hospital, (the reporter is now at 
liberty to mention names,) expresses him. 
self fully satisfied that the schirrous mass is 
very considerably reduced, as is Mr. 
Desormanx himself, the hasband of the 
lady who is the subject of the malady. Mr. 
Desormaux is au apotliecary residing at 
No. 16, Charlton-street, Somers’ Town. 
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M LAPLACE, the modern high-priest 
YE. of the exploded doctrine of at- 
traction, and who considers profundity in 
mathematics a substitute for COMMON 
SENSE, is publishing new speculations on 
the tides, on the shape of the earth, &c. 
&c. founded on the doctrine of a central 
or converging force in the sun, &c. on the 
principle, in regard to the tides, that the 
sun and moon actually push up the waters 
from the bottom of the sea! In like man- 
ner, this able mathematician has abused 
his science by papers and volumes about 
molecular and capillary attraction, aithough 
a tenth part of the same analysis devoted 
to experiments with a few bungs would 
have shewn him, that all such approaches 
are mere results of the intercepted pres- 
sure, or elasticity, of the gas in which the 
bodies are saturated. M. Arago, and 
other French speculators, are in like man- 
ner rendering Nature ridiculous by their 
discussions about electrical and magneti- 
cal fluids; when it is palpable that nosuch 
fluids exist; and they might, with equal 
p'Opiiety, treat of a moonshine finid, a 
shadow fluid, or of the climax of absurdity 

M. Laplace’s gravitic atoms, whose rate 
of motion he has yet been unable to deter. 
mine ! 

A lvarned foreign professor pretends to 
have discovered that all aimospheric aque- 
dew, cont hen combinet uta 
from which the att aesthiges baenanntt 
for the recent emate "* x in : sg 
pc n ol erolites, prior 

y occurrence, somewhere, 








of the fall of meteoric stones from the sky, 
forgetting that the major part of thee 
masses are stony and not metallic, and 
overlooking the important facts of the 
prodigious velocity in an horizontal diec- 
tion of the principal masses from whieh 
the falling stones; in the shape of frag- 
ments, invariably, have just before been 
detached with explosive violence, often 
visible to the eye as a train of sparks. We 
have in Engiand two better theories 00 
this subject: one by Mr. Farey, which 
refers these masses to the class of satelli- 
tule, revolving in elliptical orbits around 
our earth, so near thereto as to dip into 
its atmosphere, at every return to their 
peregio, which occur at intervals of about 
nine hours; but, every one of which suc- 
cessive returns, happening over a tresh and 
distant spot, and, in the majority of ™ 
stances, over the vast ocean, oF ithe 
day-time on unfrequented lands, &c. The 
other, by Sir Richard Phillips, who a 
cribes meteorolites to small bodies gene 
rated and floating in space, which the 
earth encounters in its orbit. 

It has been discovered in America, that 
a round thin plate of soft iron, fixed on 
lathe spindle and turned with great rapr 
dity, is capable, in a very surprising mam 
ner, by the motion of its edge, of caltins 
hard steel, a saw plate for instance, pre 
sented to it; the groove in the steel ac- 
quiring an intense heat, without the same 
degree of heat penetrating the soft 1700, 
as is asserted by the Rev. Mr. Dageet - 


Professor Silliman’s Journal. Anew 
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A new diving-bell, or improved instru- 
is now in use In making a new pier 
at Port Patrick. It is a square Cast metal 
frame, about eight feet high, twenty-two 


feet in circumference, and weighing up- 


ment, 


wards of four tous. ‘his frame is open 
below, and at the top are twelve small cir- 
cular windows made of very thick glass, 
sucl as are sometimes seep used on-board 
of ships. ‘These windows are so cemented 
or puttied in, that not a bubble of water 
can penetrate ; and when the sea Is clear, 
and particularly when the sun is shining, 
the workmen are enabled to carry on 
their operations without the aid of candles. 
jn the inside of the bell are seats for the 
workmen with pegs to hang their tools on, 
and attached to it is a strong donble air- 
pump, which is a great improvement on 
the old-fashioned plan of sinking barrels 
filled with air, From this pump issues a 
thick leathern tube, which is closely fitted 
into the beil, and the length of which can 
easily be proportioned to the depth of wa- 
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ter, The bell is suspended from a very 
long crane, the shaft of which is sunk to 
the very kecl of a vessel fitted up for the 
purpose, aud which is, in fact, a necessary 
part of the diving apparatas. On the deck 
oi this vessel is placed an air-pump, work- 
ed by four men, with an additional hand 
to watch the signals. When about to com- 
mence operations, the sloop is moved to 
the outside of the breakwater, the air- 
pump put in motion, and the crane work- 
ed From its weight and shape, the ma- 
chine must dip perpendicularly ; while 
the volume of air within enables the work- 
men to breathe, and keeps out the water. 
Two or three men work with perfect ease 
and safety 20, 25, and sometimes 30, feet 
below water. With picks, hammers, 
jumpers, and gunpowder, the most rugged 
surface is made even ; aud not only a bed 
prepared for the huge masses of stone 
which are afterwards let down, but the 
blocks themselves strongly bound together 
with iron and cement. 
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T concerns us to learn, that although 

the trade of the empire is progressively 
increasing, that of the port of London is 
simultaneously decreasing. ‘The cause Is 
to be ascribed to the system of docks, the 
dues and charges connected with which 
operate so heavily on imports, as to confer 
great advantages on Liverpvol, and other 











PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Aug. 
Cocoa, W.I.common -- #3 5 O 4 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 3 15 4 

’ fine ae 5 7 6 

, Mocha .-seesee 5 O 8 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 0 
, Demerara:--++* 0 O 114 0 
Currants -....... ecccee 5 12 0 
Figs, Turkey «--++0---- 1 18 2 
Flax, Riga ...+..sse022 63 O 64 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ....42 0 43 
Hops, new, Pockets--.. 8 0 10 





,Sussex,do. 6 10 
Iron, British, Bars «+--+ 8 10 


Pi S ececese 
Oil, PO AOL 


—, Galipoli-... 00 ceiwed 

ags eee. ee ee 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Ne, PUM chs cc cvaei 
———~, Carolina ..ccccce 
Silk, China, TAW eesecccece 
——, Bengal, skein «++. 
Spices, Cinnamon «+... 
——-, Cloves eeeeence 
——,, Nutme eeeees 
——-; Pepper, black.. 
co. —, white. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
——-, Geneva Hollands 
~——-, Rum, Jamaica -. 
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ports; while the restrictions which attend 
ships and their crews while within the 
docks, deprive the proprietor of cargoes 
of all tree agency. We foresaw that such 
was likely to be the consequence of the Col- 
quhoun system when it was commenced, 
and pride will abet it till London has lost 
the greater part of its foreign commerce. 


20. Sept. 23. 

0 0 4 0 0 to 510 O perewt. 
3 0 $15 0 — 4 0 0) do. 

2 0 510 0 — 6 2 0 do. 

0 0 5 00— 710 0 do, 
011 | 0 0 9 — O O 10% per Ib. 
114); 0 0113 — O 1 1% do. 
00; 5 8 0 — 510 O perewt. 
20;113 0 — 2 O O perchest 
0 0/|}64 0 0 — 65 O O per ton, 
0 0/}4t 0 0 —43 0 0. do, 
10 0 8 8 0 — 1111 O perewt. 
10 0 710 0 — 810 0 do. 

Oo 0 810 0 — Y GO © per ton, 
0 0 600— 70 0 do. 
00] 9 0 0 — 910 O 95 galls, 
0 0;153 0 0 — O O O per ton. 
0 0 206— 0 0 O percwt 
0 0;310 0 — 00 0 = do, 

0 0 016 0 — 018 0-— do. 

0 0o0};118 0 — 2 2 0 do. 
is 1] 016 1 — O18 1 per Ib, 
1210 | 011 5 — 01210 do, 
gs 4108: 0 — 0 8 8 do. 
4090|03 9 — 0 4 0 do. 

0 90 03 1— 0 90 O§ do. 

0 64; 0 0 6— O O 6 do. 

1 31} 013 — 01 35 do. 
3 3}02 9 — O 3 3 per gal. 
22;021— 0 2 2 doa, 
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Sugar, brown+--e++---- 214 0 


, Jamaica, fine ---- 5 5 0 — 3 
——, East India, brown 1 0 








——, lump, fine--+++++» 4 4 0 — 4 
Tallow, town-melted---- 2 2 0 — O 
———,, Russia, yellow: 117 0 — O 
Tea, Bohea++-++-++e++- O 2 3 — O 

, Hyson, best--++-- 0 5 7 — O 
Wine, Madeira, old +--+» 20 0 0 — 70 
——, Port, old --++-++- 42 0 O — 48 
-—, Sherry coeeceseee YW CO O — 50 
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0 214 0 — 215 0 per 
8 O 33 0 — $11 ia 
4 0 100 — 140 & 
00;}240 —000 & 
00/200 —~ 206 & 
2 531 0 2 44— 0 2 53 per |b. 
6 0 05 9 — 0 6 0 do. 
0 0 120 0 0 —70 0 O perpipe 
0 0 |;42 0 0 — 48 0° 0 do, 
0 0 120 0 0 — 50 0 O per butt 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 30s: 
—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s. a 50s.—Jamaica, 40s, « 
50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a12 gs. 

Course of Exchange, Sept, 23.—Amsterdam, 12 10.—Hamburgh, 38 ?,—Paris, 265, 
Leghorn, 464.—Lisbon, 52} —Dublin, 91 per cent. 


“2 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe a 
Edmonds'.—Birmingham, 312l.—Coventry, 11001.—Derby, 110/.—Ellesmere, 63!.— 
Grand Surrey, 47/.—Grand Union, 19/.—Grand Junction, 2631.—-Grand Western, 
4l. 15s.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3771.—Leicester, 3151—Loughbro’, 40001.—Osxford, 
745!.—Trent and Mersey, 2150/.— Worcester, 34/.—East India Docks, 1451.—London, 
118l.—-West India, 192/.—Southwark BripGe, 16l.—Strand, 4/.—Royal Exchange 
ASSURANCE, 2701.—Albion, 51/—Globe, 161.—Gas Licgut Company, 78l.—Qty 


Ditto, 128l. 


The 3 per Cent. Consols, on the 26th of September, 83§ ; New 4 per Cent. on 
Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, Sl. 15s, 6d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Aug. 
and the 20th of Sept. 1823: extracted from the London Gazettes. 
ci 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 61.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 

ALDERSEY, Lb. Liverpool, grocer. (Hinde 
Andrew, P. R. Brighton, grocer. (Willoughby 

Atkinson, A, Ludgate-hill, cabinet-maker. (Harvey 
and Co, 

Barnes, W. Newhall, Worcestershire, cattle-dealer. 
(Jones, Tewkesbury 

Batterbec, P. F. Norton, Suffolk, brandy-merchant. 
(Golding, Walsham 

Biles, J. Cranbourne, 
(Hodding, Salisbury 

Bish, D. Shirehampton, Gloucestershire, dealer. 
(Hicks and Co. L. 

Broughall, R. Little Ness, Shropshire, farmer. 
(Williams, Shrewsburv 

Caton, H. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, draper. (Green 
and Co, L. 

Cogger, T. Haymarket, classman. (Youne 

Cooper, J. Leicester, linen-draper. (Pullen and Sou 

Cone, J. Crutched-friars, victualler. (Alexander 

Critchley, J. and T. W alker, Bolton, liquor-mer- 
chants. (Adlington and Co. L. 

Dighton, G. Rochester, draper. (Green and Co. L. 

Fleming, R. Yarmouth, wine-merchant. ‘Daniell 


and Co. L. 

Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, slack friars’-road, 
woollen-draper. (Bolton 

Funston, KR. Cambridge, dealer. 

Garsite, J. High-street, 
(Gray 

Grange, J. Piceadilly, nurseryman. 

Graves, J, ) 


Dorsetshire, blacksmith. 


(Peacocke 
Whitechapel, butcher. 
(Barber 
und H.S, Langbourn-chambers, mer- 
Chants. (Fisher , 
Greetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. ‘Chester, L, 
Hasford, J. Trowbridge, victualler. (Berkley, L. 
Hartwright, T. Kiuver, Staffordshire, victualler. 
; Hemington, Oldbury 
Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith. 
Birmingham 
Holman, R. Crown-s 
Annesley 


Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper. Wildeand Co. L. 


Howell, J. Llanelly, Carmartheushire, linen-draper, 
Clarke. Bristol 


Horn, H. ¢ herrv-garden street 

chant, Birkett, I 
Hunter, J. Halifax, de 
Jeukins, J. Te whesbu 


(Tyndall and Co. 


treet, Finsbury-square, hatter. 


Rotherhithe, mer- 


aler. Scatherd 
y, Wine-merchant, 





Windus 






. ] 
Jennings, J. Keynsham, Somersetshire, saddier. 


Drewe 
tana W. Liverpool, merchant. (Buttye, L. 


Kirkpatrick, W. E. Lime-street, merchant, (Gatty 
and Co. : 
Knowles, G. Brighton, stable-keeper. (Crosweliet 


Lec, H. T. eee Ratcliffe-highway, slop- 
seller. (Wilde and Ce. 
Lowndes, 3H. Liverpool, merchant. | ipsoned " 
Marchant, J. Freshford, Somersetshire, inukeepe 
(Mason, L. _ 
Maddy, W. Leeds, linen-draper. (Payne a4 
Martin, J. Bolton, manufacturer. (W illett, arn 
Maunders, J. Upper Ground-strect, Christchurch, 
Victualler. AVare and Co. 
Maxwell, J. Boston, tea-dealer. 
Meilheim, L. J. de, Arundel-street, 
chant. (Taylor . ’ 
Mitchell, w. Norn ich, silversmith. (Gale, L. 
Myers, A. Haymarket, tailor. (Morgan Prideaus 
Oldriere, L. Dartmouth,tallow-chandler. (Prideaus, 
Kingsbridge 


Chester, L. 
( Strand, mer- 


Perrell, J. King-strect; Cheapside, silk-manufac- 
turer. (James 


Phillips, D. Cold Blow, Pembrokeshire, vietualler. 
Callen, Pembroke —_— 
Rise, R. and A. Whitehaven, brewers. ll 
Roche, G. Liverpool, tobacconist. (Ad — 

Ryder, KR. Edale, Derbyshire, cotton-sp 
(Whitlow, Manchester J ‘cho 

Skiller, E. Rochester, victualler. (Shafto, Bishop 
wearmouth 


ardy and Co- 
Smith, J. Doncaster, grocer. (Hardy an 
Sheffield ; — 
Smith, T. Manor-row, Tgwer-hill, eaithen 
man. (Robinson 


Sutton, W. Sunbury, brewer. (Vincent, 


: " rs. 

Telford, J. and W. Arundell, Liverpool, drape 
Green and Co. L. __ : er 

Underweed, U. Cheltenham, builder. Ago» 
Watt, C. Sidney-stree’,  Geawelraizs 

manufacturer. (Butler mer- 
Watt, C. Spencer-street, Goswell-street road, 

chant. (Evitt and Co. . Atkin- 
Watson, T. Longuiett, Lancashire, dealer. ( 

son, Manchester 
Wilson, R. and F. 

(Stevens : 
Wood, J. Cardiff, banker. (Gregory, L. 


Oxford-street, linen-drape!- 





housemas. 











Worth, J. and J. Trump-street, ware 
(Phipps DIVIDENDS: 
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DIVIDENDS. 
ainey, J. Liverpool Gill, W. C. Melksham Passmore, J. Farnham 


d T. Worswick, 


Andra.le, A. ah 
Lancaster 


Gribbell and Hellyar, East Stone- 
house, Devonshire 


Pilling, J. Haddersfield 
Quinton, W. and J. Basford, Se- 


pidwith, T. Baugginswood, Shrop- Haddan, W. Lombard-street mersetshire 
” shire 7 Harris, W. Birmingham Rangecroft, J. Bingfield, Berksh. 
Bird, J. and H. Bartlett’s-build- Harvey, J. Leadenhall-market Redley, J. Lancaster 


ngs 
iyth, J. Neweastle-under-Lyme 
Bowmap, J. Salford 
Broughall, R. Shrewsbury 
Butler, J. Milk-street 
Clark, G. D. Strand 
Coburn, T Witney 
Cotterell, J. Worcester ; 
Davies, S. and P. Drayton-in- 
Hales, ‘a0 
Denham, C. R. ‘etter-lane 
Denziloe, M. K. Bridport 
Ricks, J. Tottenham court-road 
Edwards, E. a 
Evans, T. Mackynileth, Montgo- 
meryshire 
Fyans, T. B. Strand 
Ford, W. Walworth-road 
Frood, W. Rochdale 
Garnett, J. Liverpool 


Higgs 
G 


verpool 


Higginbotham, N. Macclesfield 
D. Chipping Sodbury, 

foucestershire 

Hinde, T. Liverpool 

Hopkins, J. jun. Cholsey, Berks 

Hornsby, T. jun. Hull 

Hughes, J. Cheltenham 

Husband, R. Plymouth shire 

Inchbold, T. Leeds 

Jarvis, T. Adderbury, Oxfordshire 

Jones, J. Coreley 

Jones, W. Shoreditch 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amery, Li- 


Lucas, J. W 
Hackney-roa 
Marshall, W. Hessle, Yorkshire 
Martin, F. Tewkesbu 
Mawhood, R. Wakefield 
Nillock and Lathom, Bath 


pane ae, 


Roundell, J. Skipton, Yorkshire 

Russell, G. Birmingham 

Salmon, S. Regent-street 

Saunders, W. Beckington, §So- 
mersetshire 

Smith, J. Liverpool 

Squire, L. Eraith, Huntingdou- 


Stevens, R. ym pf 

Sylvester, W. New Woodstock 
olson, P. and R. Leeds 

Tomlinson, T. Winterton, Lia- 

colnshire 

Ward, J. Lowestoft 

White, A. Aldermanbury 

Wilson, W. Bridgefied, Lancash. 

Wood, G. Gloucester 

Wood, P. Kingston 

Yeates, W. Bristol. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


a 


1 ARVEST is finished throughout Bri- 

tain, excepting the northern extre- 
mities, where it is in full operation, as yet 
under fortunate circumstances, with re- 
spect to the weather. The favourable 
change, during the past month, has im- 
mensely increased the value of all the 
crops, hops excepted, which almost uni- 
versally were too far gone in consumption 
to be recovered even by that best of 
physicians,—a change of air. Wheat is 
every where a large crop, but a consider- 
able portion of it will be rough and coarse; 
and they who assert that it shows no signs 
of blight,—farmers, however,—do but ex- 
hibit in themselves signs of somewhat else. 
Beans will produce full one-third more 
than the general expectation. Peas a 
‘air crop. Barley superabundant. Oats, 
li some parts light, in others luxuriant. 
Rye, good, Potatoes,—our second bread 
‘rop,—most plentiful, and of fine quality. 
Yarnips are said to have lately received 
‘ome check at the root, but the crop ap- 
Hears probable fully to equal the demand 
of the ensning season. Fine hay will be 
searce, the second crop abundant, and 
Well saved ; the latter feed extremely lux- 
Miant and bulky, and much mended in 
quality by the dry weather. Fallows, ex- 
“ept with the best class of farmers, foul, 
dud backward in-tilth, Almost all fruits 


superabundant ; those which are latest in 
maturity the best. Live stock, fat and 
lean, in universal abundance, with no ma- 
terial variation as to markets. Saddle 
and coach horses, of good size and form, 
hold their prices to the utmost; the de- 
mand, both at home and abroad, continu- 
ing without a check; whilst ordinary 
horses. of fall kinds are still sinking in 
price. Old wheat, in some parts of the 
country, is rather light in stock ; in others, 
the stock on hand is considerable. The 
price has already fallen ten shillings per 
quarter, and upwards, on the average ; 
and must inevitably, to judge from the 
prospect, descend considerably lower, 
The present appears to be a most plentiful 
season throughout Europe. 

Smithfield: — Beef, 2s. 8d. to 48.— 
Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s—Veal, 3s, Sd. to 
5s.—Pork, 2s. 6d. to 6s.—Lamb, 3s. 4d. 
to 5s.—Bacon, 3s. to 4s, 2d.—Raw fat, 
2s. 5d. per stone. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 40s, to 60s, 
—New, 42s. to 53s,— Barley, 288. to 40s. 
—Oats, 20s. to 30s.—London price of 
best bread, 4ib. for 9d.—Hay, 638. to 
126s.—Clover, do. 648. to 130s.-Straw, 
40s. to 54s. 

Coals in the pool, 36s. to 45s. 

Middlesex ; Sept. 22. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER. 
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r SPAIN. 

Pee mechanical strength of the 

Scent tench Banditti, directed by the 

re nce of War, continues to triumph 
cr the divided and ill-directoed me- 
LONTHLY Mac. No. 237, 


chanical strength of the Spanish Con- 
stituiionalists. In truth, the supersti- 
tion and ignorance of the Spanish 
peasantry aid the forcign banditti, 


and give a decided preponderance to 
2N their 
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their mechanical power. If morality 
or principles bad any weight in the 
contest, the Bourbon slaves, who be- 
came Banditti the instant they invaded 
an unoflending country, would long 
since have been exterminated. But, 
on the contrary, in the partizans of 
arbitrary power, of the inquisition, 
and of all those negations of intellect, 
Which sink meninto brutes, the ban- 
ditti found a numerous party of priests 
and priest-ridden slaves, eager to co- 
operate with them; and intellectual 
men, as possessing no extra degree of 
mechanical powers, have, by their joint 
action, been overwhelmed. The ban- 
ditti, with all their infamy of conduct, 
have, nevertheless, been ashamed of 
their Spanish adherents, aud a war of 
words, if not of arms, has commenced 
between them. Some wretches were 
constituted a Regency at Madrid, but 
their violent and brutal policy render- 
ed it necessary to restrain them by 
a formal proclamation ; and, in conse- 
quence, an implecable hostility has 
been declared even against the Bour- 
bon slaves, whose alleged moderation 
is Crimin:! in the estimation of these 
Spanish desperadoes. 

In the mean time the Bourbon 
leader having assembled his torces 
before Cadiz, preceeded to evince his 
prowess hy storming the fortifications 
of the Tracadero, a slip of land which 
runs from the main into the harbour ; 
and, taking advantage of the night, of 
low water, and of treasons within the 
works, they were carried, and numbers 
of brave Spaniards fell murdered 
victims at their guns. All civilized 
Europe lamented this triumph of me- 
chanical power, but certain govern- 
ments look on while these crimes are 
perpetrating, and appear to think that 
those are justifiable who coolly pass by 
while assassins are murdering a help- 
tess man in the street. It is even sus- 
pected that the man who was ambas- 
Sador at Naples, in 1820, has, by 
Machiavelian policy and intrigues, 
aggravated the mischiefs of the con- 
test, though his master rules a free 
People, who have but one opinion on 
this subject. Whatever be the result, 


the martyrs of the great cause of 
human nature will be greatly multi- 
plied by this contest, one of many 


which must take place before man 
triumphs over ign 


isnorance, and over 
those who profit by it. The brave 
— Is one of the last victims of his 


ase and treacherous countrymen, 


Political Affairs in September. 


[Oct, \, 
The Cortes shut up in Cadiz } 


however, imitated the Roman Senate, 


when the British Brennus led an army 
of ancient Gauls to Rome, the men. 
bers of which died at their posts, 4; 
the end of their session the following 
Speech was delivered by Ferdinand: 
and this, with the Reply of the Pres. 
dent, as exhibiting the true state of the 
Spanish question, we have preserved 
for the informaticn of posterity — 


Gentlemen Deputies —On this solemn 
day, in which the present Cortes are closed, 
my heart is necessarily affected by sensa. 
tions of different kinds, though still they 
accord with the circumstances in which 
the nation is placed. On the one hand, 
the evils by which she is oppressed, and, 
on the other, the valour of those sous whe 
defend her, produce in my mind the natu- 
ral effects of such opposite canses; and, if 
the public calamities and the horrid abuse 
of my royal name by the enemies of the 
state, are to me matter of ,the deepest 
affliction, I likewise feel the greatest satis- 
faction when 1 contemplate the virtues by 
which the Spanish people are acquiring 
fresh claims to glory, and the conduct by 
which their worthy representatives have 
distinguished themselves Curing the pre- 
sent legislature. : 

st as our territory is, by the most 
unheard-of treachery on the part of a per- 
fidious enemy, who owe their — 
chiefly to this magnanimous nation, 
world beholds violated in her the rights . 
all countries, and all the principles = ow 
sacred among men. Pretended ~ yo 
in our political institutions Bo te” - 
rors in our interior administration=—a leg 
ed wish to restore tranquillity, the distur- 
bance of which is the work of those +“ 
who exaggerate it—affected ag om 
the dignity of a monarch who prs = 
to be one but for the happ:aess of ; :s 
jects—such were the pretexts - 3 4 
gression which will be the — a 
terity, and the blackest spot of t ‘ _ 
teenth century. Buthypocrisy, em al 
ed by her ephemeral progress, ae od 
oif the mask, and, discovering all at : 
ror of her views, no longer aliows mp i 
most duped to doubt that the only of 
she aims at isto deprive the rye shes 
independence, of all liberty, and of - oy “ 
and that the dignity which she pre m 
resiore to my crown, consists only ‘al i. 
honouring me, in exposing my roya P 
son and family, and in gr vegpenrny = 
foundations of my throne, to raise 
On its ruins, ; 

With very little reliance on their noe 
and on their own valour, the invaders 
not been able to advance but as orm 
by scattering corrupting gold, by ree seus, 
to the vilest shifts to seduce the mcau nae 
aud by arming in their aid rea 


ave, 
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ticism, ignorance, and all the passions and 
cimes. In opposition to such enemies, 
and m so disadvantageous a struggle, to 
those who are acquainted with honourable 
warfare only, the fate of arms has hitherto 
been adverse. ‘The defection of a gene- 
ral, whom the country had loaded with 
honours, annihilated an army, upset all 
plans, and opened to the enemy the gates 
of the residence of government, compelling 
it to remove to this spot; and, the com- 
bined operations being thus frustrated, 
and our means of defence so considerably 
diminished, misfortune has since succeeded 
misfortune, and evils have accumulated 
upon a generous people who least merited 
them. 

But in the midst of these disasters, Spain 
preserves her magnanimous resolution, and 
the Cortes, in tue closest union with my 
governnent, have ever maintained them- 
selves such as they were in the memora- 

le days of the 9th and 11th of January 
last. ‘The serenity and wisdom of their 
deliberations hitherto, amidst such bitter- 
ness and danger, the confidence which 
their patriotism inspires, and the hatred 
itself with which they are honoured by the 
enemies of the country, are so many proofs 
that they have deserved well of it. Inde- 
fatigable in promoting all the branches of 
public prosperity, they have issued various 
decrees that contribute to it, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. The public credit of 
the nation, her finances, her army, the in- 
terior government of the provinces, agri- 
culture, commerce, and other brauches of 
iudustry, the administration of justice and 
the establishment of beneficence, have all 


been the object of the zeal of the Cortes,- 


and all are indebted to {hem for considera- 
ble improvements, which time will evince 
to a greater extent, and which I will exert 
nyself to further, as far as depends mpon 
the executive power. 

Gentlemen,—I feel a real satisfaction in 
€xpressing my gratitude for these impor- 
tant services, for the generosity with 
which you have atteuded to the honour of 
my royal family, and for the liberality with 
which you have furnished my government 
all the means in your power to meet the 
Excessive expenses of the state, with the 
least pressure upon the nation: the powers 
eranted to this effect, by the Cortes, to 
the provincial deputations, as auxiliary jun- 
as of the national defence, have increased 
the resources ; and the patriotism of these 
Corporations has hitherto made, and, I 
(rust, will continue to make, of such au- 
thority, a use extremely beneficial for the 
‘upport and increase of the defenders of 
the country, 
as neawee return thanks to the Cortes 
ro ¢ unlimited confidence which they 
ae _Teposed in my government, authori- 

$'t, of its own accord, and by means of 


its principal agents, to adopt some extra- 
ordinary measures which the present state 
of the nation induced me to propose as in- 
dispensable. If it really is indispensable 
that, in such critical times, the executive 
power should be sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent any machinations, and secure public 
tranquillity, my government never will 
therefore, lose sight of the respect due to 
the liberty of the Spaniards, but endca- 
vour to requite a confidence so gratifying, 
by acting, as hitherto, with the greatest 
moderation aud economy. 

The position in which the events of the 
war have placed my government, has pro- 
duced an interruption in the communica- 
tions with several of the agents of foreign 
powers; but there is.no reason whatever 
to think that this momentary interruption 
can disturb the relations of friendship and 
alliance that subsist between Spain and 
those cabinets. 

Particular circumstances which might 
expose the honour of my government have 
induced me to order, as a provisional mea- 
sure, that my Chargé d’Affaires should 
withdraw from Lisbon. 

Nevertheless the ties subsist untouched 
by which two nations are united, whose 
evident interest it is to live together in 
peace and harmony ; and the commercial 
intercourse has continued uninterrupted. 

In the interior, every thing suffers from 
the fatal effects of a desolatwg war, and 
the most beneficent laws and measures 
cannot produce favourable results in the 
midst of such disasters. Divine Provi- 
dence is pleased to try us in all ways; but 
I trust, gevtiemen, that at last it will grant 
a triumphant issue to the justice of our 
cause. If the treason of some has done 
for the invaders what they could not ex- 
pect from their own efforts, the country 
has still left many heroes who remind the 
French army of the Spaniards of 1813. If 
some governments, who are inimical to li- 
berty and light, have conspired against us 
— if others have forsaken us from a near- 
sighted policy, all nations behold their 
interests connected with ours, and are ar- 
dent in their wishes that in this struggle 
we may be victorious, 

Gentlemen Deputies,—Then rest, for 
the present, from your laudab'e labours, 
and reap, from the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, the fruits which you so richly de- 
serve. Endeavour to jxculcate on their 
minds the necessity of their all uniting 
around my constitutional throne, and of 
discord and unfounded distrust disappear- 
ing from amongst us. Let the Constitution 
be our only motto, national independance, 
freedom, and honour our only wish, and 
unmoved constancy be ever opposed by us 
to misfortanes which we have not merited, 
My government shall cease to exist before 


it ti contrary to the oaths by 
it take any step y my 
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whieh it is connected with the country, or 
to what is required by the honour of the 
nation and the dignity of my crown; and, 
if circumstances shall require it, it will 
seek, in the extraordinary Cortes, a safe 
harbour for the vessel of the state. In 
such case, I will assemble them, al- 


[Oct \, 
results of seduction and deceit, rather 
than of the power of the aggressors, Ry 
these momentary acvantages, far fio 
humbling our valor, have given ys fre 
vigour, and, confiding in the justice of ont § 
cause, we await our triumph unmoved, 


ee , 
zavann ait 


ways depending upon their zeal and 
patriotism, and joimtly we will travel 
in the path of glory, until a peace be ob- 
tained at once honourable and worthy of 
Spaniards and of myself, 
Answer of the President of the Cortes, to 
the King’s Speech. 

Sire,—The Cortes of the Spanish nation, 

on terminating their ordinary sessions, 


could wish to congratulate your majesty 


and themselves on the tranquil enjoyment 
of the beneficent institutions by which we 


are governed. But in reality, as your ma- 
jesty has just observed, treacherous ag- 


gression has scattered over this nation all 
the evils of an atrocious war, in which fa- 
naticism, the vices and ignorance of the 
ac gressors,are obstinately struggling against 
the virtues, the honour, and the illumina- 
tion of the offended. In such a situation, 
the noble resolution of upholding the con- 
test, so ax either to vanquish or perish with 
glory, is worthy of Spanish breasts. 

And what pretexts have they chosen for 
hostilities that will ever be the scandal of 
the civilized worid? ‘To protect religion, 
and maintain the prerogatives of your ma- 
jesty’s throne, through a reform in our Con- 
stitution. But Religion is not protected 
by the violence of the superstition of the 
batbarons ages; nor are the throne and 
person of your majesty defended by expo- 
sing them to universal disrepute, by the 
excesses which are committed in the abuse 
of your majesty’s name. Above all, fo- 
reign legions, with arms in their hands, do 
not intend to reform the constitution of 
any country, but rather endeavour the de- 
Struction of its liberty, and the violation 
of its most valuable rights: bat can these 
be the active measures, at this moment, of 
princes who, but lately, owed to our firm- 
ness, and to the exalted state of those 
principles which they are persecuting, some 
the restitution, and others the preservation 
of their thrones, and all the security of 
that power which they now employ to 
reward such benefits, at our hands, by in- 
junes and calamities? Such conduct can 

be sanctioned only by the perfidious in- 
gratitude of those Princes who debased and 
prostrated themselris before a daring soldier; 
on can it be supported and adopted but 
rangers to henoutab anger, tena te 
Genel ita entiments and na- 

pendence, 


The 
contest at last begun, we at first 
experienced reverses from it, of which 
some should vot surprise us, because they 
were folvseen, and others have becn the 


The august person of your Majesty 
and his Royal Family being now sheltered 
within these impenetrable walls, together 
with the national representation, from 
them we will repeat the lesson which we 
gave, some years ago, to the armies the 
most formidable in the world, by the 
talents of the chief who directed them, 
and by the numbers of which they were 
composed. In a crisis so terrible, the 
Cortes have done all they had to do, 
which was, to be faithful to their outh. 
To this effect, they have put their conrage 
to the severest trial, and performed all 
that necessity required; and, however 
painful some. of their resolutions may 
have been to them, the sacred duty im 
posed on then and the fundamental law 
compelled their adoption. 

The just wish to provide the necessary 
resources, in order to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the nation, has likewise in- 
duced them to grant the aid of men and 
money which have been called for, as well 
as the extraordinary powers which cir. 
cumstances required, and which the patti- 
otic Government of your Majesty s0 
well merited; the Cortes having ever 
been guided by the sole object of savin 
the country from the abyss in which Its 
enemies wish to plunge it; employing 
their utmost zeal in so regulating te 
distribution and the means of execution 
as, atthe same fime, and as far as po 
sible, to attend to the relief as well as 
welfare of their constituents. 

In the arduous position m which 7 
Cortes were placed, almost from te 
moment of their first assembling, ali ¢* 
ternal war on the one hand, and on a 
other the lamentabie effects of the sordi P 
machinations of the encmies of light, c 
the painful dereliction of some oohaet 
ministers of religion, and of the stub 0 
conduct of certain individuals inured to 
the exercise of despotism, they ie 
scarcely allowed time to attend to ot ne 
matters. Nevertheless, nowilling to 0 
any thing intrusted to them, they nile 
endeavoured, by all the mgans i blic 
power, to open the sources of pu i. 
wealth, to set aside the imped to 
which industry laboured under, a0 . 
facilitate trade and circulation ; Or uae 
at the same time, to secure the ar 
administration of justice, and the ence he 
the persons and property of Spania it 
If they have not accomplished more, . 
has been owing to that unfortane ; 
moment when the chiefs of the Europea 
Nations conspired agaist Us, it 
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It is truly lamentable that this generous 
nation should not haye her friendly inter- 
course requited by the rest in the way 
that their common interest requires; but 
she not being answerable for an aberration 
of mind so ill-becoming the enlightened 
age in which we live, she must console 
herself with not having provoked evil, and 
having ever been disposed to good; and, 
above all, to distinguish, by real proofs of 
nseful and reciprocal union, those states 
which were disposed to preserve and 
appreciate these valuable ties, and not to 
sacrifice the interests of their subjects to 
the passion or caprice of their rulers. 

The steady and constitutional conduct 
of your Majesty’s Government leads the 
Cortes to rely most fully that it will con- 
tinue to advance, thus nobly, in the path 
of glory, overcoming every obstacle, and 
steering the vessel of the state safely into 
harbour, aided by the zeal and resolution 
of the heroic soldiers of all arms, the 
praise-wortby constitutional corporations, 
and, in general, by the noble intrepidity 
of the Spaniards. 

The Cortes, satisfied with the testimony 
of their conscience, having religiously 
discharged their duties, and, without any 
remorse arising from their political con- 
duct, are come again to this invincible 
island, the terror of tyrants and the sup- 
port of free men, and have assembled 
anew in this very temple where, in spite 
of the then arbiter of diadems and thrones, 
that constitution was formed and sane. 
tioned, in 1812, which is to be the source 
of our prosperity. 

ii in raising on this spot that everlasting 
monument of heroism and wisdom, and 
despising the fire and the snares of an 
enemy crafty and terrible, those who had 
the good fortune to be Deputies, showed 
themselves deserving of their mission, 
the present representatives of the Spanish 
nation will imitate the exalted example 
of magnanimity in danger, left them by 
their predecessors. Resolved never to 
compound with their own infamy, they 
will maintain, at all risks, the oath they 
have taken, 

On all occasions, whether prosperous 
or adverse, yonr Majesty will never find 
them retrograding in the career of honor ; 
and if, once more assembled in extra- 
erdiuary Cortes, the good of the country 


Chronology of the Month. 977 


s0 requiring it, these depnaties should have 
again to exercise the legislative functions, 


they will repeat, in the face of the whole 


world, what they declared in their sittings 
of the 9th and 11th of January last, and 
expressed anew on the 29th of July, with 
general applause. 


Your Majesty may make yourself’ easy, 
in the full confidence and security that you 
will find them by your side whenever your 
Majesty may apply to them to support. 


the dignity of your constitutional throne; 
and that they never can wish for a day 
of greater joy to them than that on which, 


removed with your Majesty to the centre 


of the monarchy, they may be able to 


congratulate your Majesty on the attain- 
ment of victory, after having driven the 
enemy beyond the Pyrenees, 


Epic poetry and romantic history 
alone can do justice to the brave 
Catalonians, who have honoured their 
province and the Spanish name by the 
heroic resistance which they have op- 
posed to the French banditti durin 
the last four months. 

Corunna was surrendered to the in- 
famous Morillo, after a resistance of a 
month.—Pampeluna, after suffering. 
the horrors of aregular bombardment,. 
was then forced to capitulate; ant 
Santona has also surrendered. Thus- 


r 
D- 


‘crime triumphs over virtue, and the- 


nations of the earth as basely, as coolly 
look on. 
GREECE. 

The GreekCommittee in London hav- 
ingsent Mr. BLaquiereto examine and 
report on the state of that country, he 
lately returned, and areport has been 
published which does honour to his 
head, his heart, and his principles. 
The modern Grecks appear to be 
worthy of their renowned ancestors, 
and, although maintaining an unequal 
contest, have nearly, if not entirely, 
delivered their country. If the un- 
principled Jews of London should not 
negociate a loan to the Porte, its re- 
sources in men and money scem ex- 
hausted; and, if Russia does not in- 
terfere, the firm establishment of a 
Greek Republic seems inevitable. 


— 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n anp neEaR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
AUG. 28.—A meeting of mercliants, 
bankers, and Others, held; when a 
Committee was appointed to report on the 
bracticability of orming a Chamber of 
ommerce in London. 
0.——Major Cartwright entertained M,. 


Quiroga, and a great number of distin- 

guished Spauiards, friends of liberty, 
Sept. 4.—After a warm contest, during 
which as much zeal was manifested in be- 
half of the eandidates,—ten in number,— 
as upon a parliamentary election, Josiah 
Pratt, B.v. elected to tue vicarage of St. 
Stephen, 
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Stephen, Coleman-street. 


were— 
Rev. Josiah Pratt-+++++ 97 
—— Richard Taylor---+ 95 
—— James Hearn -+++ 71 

The other gentlemen declined the poll. 

4.—A Gallo-Spanish loan of 2,600,0001. 
effected. 

14.—An alarming fire broke out in the 
London-road, in the house of Mr. Swafield, 
which was entirely destroyed, others much 
damaged, and considerable property lost. 

15.—The Grand Jury of Middlesex 
concluded their sittings, having found no 
less than 618 true bills. 

—.—The metropolis visited by a tre- 
mendous storm of thunder and lightning. 

The Boards of Works, within the month, 
ordered, as an experiment, the streets 
from Parliament-street to the House of 
Lords to be paved on Mr. M‘Adam’s plan. 

The new London Bridge will be imme- 
diately commenced, under the direction 
of Messrs. Rennie, who have been autho- 
rized both by the Treasury and the City. 

A canal, on which 150 men are employ- 
ed, has been commenced from the Thames 
to Pimlico, terminating with a basin at 
the wooden bridge, Little Chelsea, for the 
reception of barges, craft, &c. ‘The old 
bridge is to be removed, and a handsome 
iron one erected in its stead, 

MARRIED. 

F. H. Davis, esq. of the Remembrancer’s 
Office, to Lucy Clementina, daughter of 
Lord M. Drummond. 

Capt. W. Saunders, r.a. to Eliza; and 
C. B. Baldwin, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, to Frances Lydia, daughters of Wal- 
ter Boyd, esq. M.p, 

The Hon. Thomas Dundas, eldest son 
of Lord Dundas, to Sophia Jane, daughter 
of the late Sir Hepworth Williamson, bart. 

John William Bridges, esq. of Great 
Coram-street, to Miss Hariiet Hanson, of 
the Rookery, Woodford. 

At Wimbledon, G. C. Carpenter, esq. 
to Miss Harriet Phillips. 

Jolin West, esq. of the Pavement, 
Finsbury, to Mrs. Etizabeth Foster, of 
East-place, Lambeth. 

At Fulham, John Durant, esq. of Poole, 
to Mary, widow of Jolin Palmer, esq. of 
Wimpole-street. 

Henry Seymour Montagu, esq. to Maria, 
daughter of the late Beeston Long, esq. of 
Coombe-house, Surrey. 

_Mr. Thomas Scott, of Walworth, to Miss 
Elizabeth Mariaune Harding, of Wear- 
cottage, Topsham-road, Devonshire, 

“— wag Ag sy Capt. MSA lpine, 7th 
ssars, to Mis is lie : 
Stratford-place. Louisa Broughton, of 

At St. James’s, John Dods 


Snettisham, Norfolk, to Miss 
Poland-street, 


Mr. Henry Willatts 
Miss Dickinson, of U 


The numbers 


on, esq. of 
Gerardin, of 


» Of Queenhithe, to 
pton, 
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Mr. Richard Gilbert, of 3t. Joy. 
square, to Anne, daugliter of the Rey 6. 
Whittaker, of Nortlifleet. Mong 

H. C. Plowden, esq. of Devonshire. 
place, to Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut. 
General Cuppage, of York-street, Port, 
man-square. 

H. S. Bowden, esq. of Bradninch, Do 
vonshire, to Eliza Packman, daughter of 


the late S. Sharp, esq. of Clapham. 
common. 


At Clapham, Richard Bevan, esq. to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Lieut.-col, 
Huhter, of the 19th regt. 

Fiederick Clarkson, esq. of Doctor’ 
Commons, to Frances, daughter of the late 
Rev. G. Hodgkins, of Stoke Newington, 

The Rev. John Butt, B.A. of Upper 
Seymour-street, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. John Eddy, M.A. vicar of ‘Todding. 
ton, &c. Gloucestershire. 

Nathaniel Hooper, esy. of the Temple, 
to Miss Elizabeth Saxon, of Evercreech, 
Somersetshire. 

Capt. H. Jenkinson, R.N. to Miss Ack- 
land, daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Dyke A. bart. 

William Gilpin, esq. of East Sheene, 
Surrey, to Miss Lucy Eliza Jones, of 
Ashurst-park, Kent. 

Mr. Francis Wyman, jun, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside, to Sarah Blackett, 
daughter of Clark Stanley, esy. of Cannon- 
street road, East. 

Capt. W. Losack, R.N. to Mary, widow 
of Capt. E. L. Crofton, R.N. 

T. H. Bosworth, esq. of Westerham, 
Kent, to Sophia, daughter of Francis de 
Bercken, esq. of Finsbury-place. 

Mr. Frederick Read, of Kegent-street, 
to Miss Mary Ransom, of Stifford, 
Fssex, 

James Barnes, esq. of Tavistock-square, 
to Miss Walton, of Sanford-place, Stoke 
Newington. 

Jackson Walton, esq. of Sanford-place, 
to Miss Dempster, of Mitcham. 

J.W. Aldridge, jun, esq. of Pentonville, 
to Miss E. Darnell, of Prospect-house, 
Pentonville. 

At St. Dunstan's Charch, Stepney, J- 
French, esq. of Stoc k well-hall, Little 
Burstead, Essex, to Miss Ismay, of Mile- 
end. 

W:lliam Matthiessen, esq. of Finer” 
square, to Miss Jane Hoakey, of Alfred- 
place, Bedford square. 

William May, esq. secretary to the An- 
bassador of the Netherlands, to An, 
daughter of the late Nicholas Gilbee, es4: 
of Denton-court, Kent. ali 

Charles Ellis, esq. of Verulam-baildin: 
Gray’s-inu, to Maria, daughter of Thomas 
Reilly, esq. of Holly-terrace, Highgate. 

T. E. Bates, esq. of Kennington, to dis 
Lucy Baden, of Enford, Wilts, ' 
Dr. S. Burrows, of Bishopsgate-stree’, 
to Miss Sarah Barrows. pIED. 






ee 
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DIED. 

\t Southville, Wandsworth-road, S. 
Goifrey, esq. for upwards of thirty years a 
meuber of the Stock Exchange. 

in Canonbury-lane, Islington, 71, Jacob 

malar Pinental, CS]. 

“. ‘Trinity-square, Towcr-hill, the Rev. 
Thomas Davies, formerly minister of 
Queen-street Chapel, Cheapside. 

At Tottenham, 79, Mis. MM. Roberis. 

At Teddington, Mr. Serjeant Marshall, 
second justice of the Chester circuit. 

In Burtou-crescent, 70, J. Hartnell, esqe 

In Bow-lane, Airs. Mary Johuston. 

In Churel-stveet, Deptiord, 50, Mr. 
Juanes Agutter. 

In Red Lion square, at an advanced 
ace, Ann, widow of W. Fowle, esq. 

“In Blackfriars’-road, 51, Mr, Theodore 
Page, for thirty years a respectable prin- 
ter there. 

In Tonbridge-place, 
Philip Dampier. 

In Welbeck-street, 75, the Rev. J. F. 
Browning, D.D. rector of Titchwell and 
Southmere, Norfolk. 

At Sydenham, 31, Mr. W. Gibson. 

In ‘Tavistock-square, 56, James Wil- 
ltamson, esq. 

At Kensington, Gideon Ardiscroft, esq. 

In London-street, Fitzroy-square, 71, 
John Wolfe, esq. late of the Customs. 

At We:ton-green, Thames Ditton, John 
Kuye, esq. late Accountant-general at 
Bombay. 

In Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, 24, 
the Kev. George Sto’.e. 

At Brentford, 39, Mrs, Anne Woodward 
Ju'lion. 

At Peckham, 72, Mr. William Carter. 

At Farnham, Surrey, 63, John Main- 
wurins, esq. 

At Low-hall, Brompton, 82, the Rev. 
John Cayley, rector of ‘Yerrington, near 
Castle Howard: he held the living sixty 
years, 

At Peckham, 72, Mr. William Dudde- 
rilge, formerly of Cheapside. 

In Finsbury-place, Elizabeth, wife of J. 
C. de Bernales, esq. 

To Allsop’s-buildings, New-road, 63, 
Liddle Thirlwall, esq. 

In Norfolk-street, Strand, 33, Capt. 
John Henry Lister, of the 13th regt. of 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Blackheath, 52, P, W. Broadley, esq. 
of Southwark-street,. ie 

In Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, 

harles Surtees, esq. 

; At Camberwell, 37, Elizabeth, wife of 

rig Arnold, m.p. 

i Euston-square, Mrs. Luddington, 
Wife of William L, esq. and sister of the 

ev. Dr. Evans, of Islington. ( Further 
particulars in our next, ) 

= Cobham-lodge, Surrey, Gen, Buck 

“2 SOvernor of Pendennis Castle. 


New-road, Mr. 
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At St. Alban’s-hall, Oxford, the Rev. 
Thomas Winstanley, DD. This distin- 
guished scholar spent most of his life in 
college. In 1790 he was elected Cam- 
den’s Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford; in 1797 he succeed- 
ed to the place of Principal of St. Alban’s- 
hall; and in 1814 was chosen Laudian 
Professor of Arabic. The only ecclesias- 
tical promotion he obtained was that of 
one of the Prebendaries of London, 
which he must have enjoyed many years, 
as he stands nest to Dr. Parr. Dr. Win- 
stanley, when he died, was in his 85th year. 
At Gatcombe Park, Gloucestershire, 
60, David Ricardo, esq, M P. for Portar- 
lington, a gentleman who, at the Stock 
Exchange, in the House of Commons, and 
as a public writer on political economy, 
had acquired considerable celebrity and 
influence. He was born of Jewish pa- 
rents, but had become a proselyte to the 
Christian religion. His accumulation of 
wealth, and his distinction in life, arose 
from his connection with the loans of the 
late wars against France, of which his 
acute and calculating mind cnabled him 
to take the best advantage. His success 
and his knowledge of the funding system 
gave currency to his first publications, and 
when he subsequently entered the Iegis- 
lature, his opinions on these subjects 
were listened to by all parties, and par- 
ticularly by those whose thinking powers 
lead them to attach great mystery to 
questions of political economy. Mr, 
Ricardo was, doubtless, a sensible, plan- 
sible, honest, and experienced man; but 
unfortunately he was a mere calculator, 
and one of those economists whose rea- 
sonings would be admirable if applied to 
timber and stones, but which are mis- 
chievous when applied to sensitive beings, 
and to a state uf society altogether arti- 
ficial. His favourite maxim was to suffer 
every thing to find its own level, in a 
country where monopoly of every kind are 
upheld by law, and where he himself was 
protected in the enjoyment of a million 
sterling, while hundreds of industrious 
men were destitute of a week’s capital, 
within a mile of his palace. Such being 
his primary axiom, and such his narrow 
application of it, his theories were mis- 
chievous; yet, as they tended to support 
the strong against the weak, they were 
highly popular among the aristocracy of 
both Houses. He was in consequence 
listened to with attention, and his voice 
and manner being inobtrusive, while he 
treated of abstractions beyond the com- 
prehension of the bulk of his auditory, so 
his conclusions often had more weight 
than they deserved. Nevertheless, he was 
aman of liberal principles, and generally 
voted on the side of liberty and reform ; 
zealously aided Mr. Hume in regard to 
| mapy 
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‘many of those economical questions which 
that gentleman has agitated. In a word, 
he was a patriotic and useful man, with- 
out being a philanthropist; and we con- 
fess, that we regard benevolence in a 
statesman to be as cardinal a virtue, as 
charity in a Christian; insomuch that, 
without a predominance of this quality, all 
others are equivocal and dangerous. He 
has left a large family, and some of his 
brothers enjoy much credit in the money- 
market. 

At his seat near Cirencester, Mutthew 
Baillie, M.D, This gentleman was a native 
of Scotland, and son of a professor of di- 
vinity at Glasgow. After having received 
the rudiments of education at Glasgow, he 
‘was sent to London, under the care of his 
two maternal uncles, the late Dr. William 
and Mr. John Hunter. Under these he 
acquired an extensive and complete know- 
ledge of the profession he intended to 
pursue. He was sent early to Oxford, 
where he took his degrees; and was ad- 
mitted to the full degree of M.D. in 1789. 
Repairing to London, he was admitted of 
the College of Physicians about the same 
period as Dr. Vanghan (now Sir Henry 
Halford.) These two gentlemen soon 
came into great practice, and perhaps 
there is no instance of two men in the me- 
dical profession rising so young to so great 
anecminence. To Dr, Baillie the medical 
world is indebted for a work of great me- 
rit, entitled, “the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Body,” 1793; to which he added 
an Appendix in 1798; and which reached 
the fourth edition in 1807. In 1799 he 
published “ a Series of Engravings to illus- 
trate the Morbid Anatomy,” which reach- 
eda sceond edition in 1812. He has like- 
wise published “ Anatomical Description 
of the Gravid Uterus.” These works, and 
the high character he bore in his profes- 


sion, brought him into great practice, and - 


enabled him to accumulate a good fortune, 
“ A fortune (as his biographer in the Public 
Cha acters says,) which was gained with 
much reputation, and to the entire satis. 
faction of those who employed him.” He 
ad been physician to the late king, and 
no doubt he might have been to the pre- 
sent; but Dr. Bailhe did not seek honours, 
He was brother to the celebrated Miss 
Joanna Baillie. He married, early in life, 
Miss Denman, daughter of the late Dr, 
Denman, and sister to the celebrated ad. 
vocate of that name and Lady Croft. Be- 
sides the above works, Dr. B. was the 
writer of several papers in the “ Transac- 
tions of the Society for Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Knowledge.” While living, Dr, 
Baillie was admired for the independence 
of his spirit, and his loss will be univer- 
sally regretted. 

At lis seat in Scot] 


and, tl = 
fukn Lope, earlof H > the Right Hon. 


opetoun, in Scotland, 
e 
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and Baron Nidvy, of the United Kingdon 
He was descended from a very ancien, 
Scottish family, who made their fortune 
by trade, they were not ennobled wii 
the reign of Queen Anne. The subject 
of the present memoir was born in 176. 
and, being a younger son, was put ints 
the army, which he entered as an engi 

in 1785. By purchase and family jp. 
terest, he rose to the rank of lientenan. 
colonel in 1793, just at the period of the 
war with France; in this, he was called 
to not a very conspicuous part. When 
Sir R. Abercrombie teok the command 
of the British army in the West Indies 
in 1795, he was appointed his adjutant 
general, and was promoted to the local 
rank of brigadier-general. Here he par. 
ticularly distinguished himself during the 
years 1795 and 6. His commander, in 
his dispatches, spake of him as a most 
active and intrepid officer, coming forward 
on all occasions, and even when his duty 
did not particularly call him, He returned 
to Europe, and in 1799 accompanied the 
troops in the same capacity of adjutant: 
general to Holland; but, being severely 
wounded in the attack on the Hilder, 
he was obliged to retarn, In 1800, 
still accompanying his old general, Aber- 
crombie, he embarked for Egypt, but 
had the misfortune to be again wounded 
at the battle of Alexandria, still acting m 
the capacity of adjutant-general. He 
sailed with the English troops to Sweden, 
and was afterwards in the unfortunate 
expedition to Walcheren. Iu 1809, he 
embarked for Pottugal, and was under 
Sir John Moore both in that country aud 
Spain; in the retreat of Sir John Moores 
army, he was third in command, and gave 
many proofs of bis intrepid duty an 
good conduct. At the battle of Corunna, 
Sir John Moore being mortally wounded, 
and Sir David Baird, the second in — 
mand, having lost his arm, the comma 
devolved on General Hope, whiose exer 
tions contributed much to the repulse 
the French. He was now rewarded 4 
his sérvices, by the Order of the _ 
he afterwards commanded in Ircland, bt 
in 1813 was sent to join the army I 
Spain. At the battle of Nive, he hve 
manded the left-wing, and was agall 
wounded. He continued under OF ae 
mand of the Duke of Wellington, ™ 1 
victorious march through Spay, “a 
entered France with him. He was le : t 
command at the siege of Bayonne, i 
had the misfortune to be made — 
asortie, On his return he was rewar ot 
for his services by being created on 
Nidry. 111816, he succeeded to pe a 
of Earl of Hopetoun, by the death 0 ae 
elder brother. In 1809, he obtained 
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full rank of general in the -etitigs Privy 

Hope at his death, was 
petoun, at his death, Councellor 
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1823.} 
Councellor of Ireland ; Colonel of the 42d 
regiment of foot, G.c.8., and hereditary 
keeper of Lochenaben Castle. He was 
twice married: first, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Charles Hope Wear, esq. who died 
without issue; he then married Lonisa 
Dorothea, daughter of Sir James Wedder- 
bun, baronet, by whom he has had eleven 
cxildren, mostly sons. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son, who was born in 1803. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
The Rev, Willoughby Brassey to the cu- 
racy of Meleombe Regis. 
Rev. L. P. Baker, B.v. to the vicarage 
of Impington, Cambridgeshire. 


Northumberland and Durhana, &c. 


2st 


The Rev. James Scholefield, m.a. to the 
petual curacy of St. Michael's, Cam- 
ridge, 
Rev. W. S. Preston, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bowness, in the Diocese of Carlisle. 
Rev. Edmund Smyth, to the vicarage of 
North Elkington, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. N. Orman, to the living of Great 
Barton, Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Knight, B.A. to the rectory of 
Stevington, Hants. 
Rev. L. A. Cliffe, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Wilton juxta Taunton. 
Rev. A. Dicken, of Witheridge, to 
be head master of Tiverton grammat- 
school. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Fwrishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last twenty-seven Years. 
— : 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

T the late monthly mecting of the 

Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, an ingenious paper was read, 
entitled “ The Enscyclochart, or Circular 
Tablet of Memory,” by Mr. William Brown, 
of Wheekham, being an improvement on 
the plan of Priestley, Le Sage, and Grey’s 
Historical Charts. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
was latelv held at Hexham, at which were 
present Lord Lowther, J. C. Brandling, 
esq. M.P.. W. Ord, esq. M.P.,&c.; when 
an extensive plan for te improvement of 
the roads in the western part of Northum- 
berland, and for opening new lines of com- 
munication with the adjoining country, 
was uranimously agreed to. 

Married.) Mr. D. Paterson, to Miss A. 

Robinson, both of Neweastle.—Mr.. P. 
Eggleton, of Newcastle, to Miss E. Gib- 
ton, of Heworth.—Mr, J. Steward to Miss 
A. Turnbull: Mr. ‘T, Ovington, to Miss 
C. Kelly ; all of Gateshead.—Mr. Milton, 
to Mrs. Wenholm, both of Bishopwear- 
mouth-Mr. J. Gaindry; of Bishopauck- 
land, to Miss J. Vasey, of Speunymoor- 
house=—Mi. S. Johnsomy of Chester-le- 
street, to Miss Mountford of Dariington. 
—Mr. M. Bell, to Miss Alesck; Mr. J. 
Hanter, to Mrs. M. Sweeting: all of 
Stockton, — At Walls-Knd, John Potts, 
esq. to Miss S. A. Henderson, late of 
Newton by the Sea.—Mr, ‘Taylor, late of 
Wool:ingten, to Miss J. Pinkney, of New- 
burn.—Jaines Wilson, esq. of Oulton, to 
Miss E, M. Hopper, of Norton, 
_ Died.) At Newcastle on the Sandhill, 
9°, Nicholas Temperly, esq. of Wanstead, 
Essex, and a justice of the peace for Mid- 
dlesex.— 56, Mrs. Lewins, regretted.— 
ce Mrs. M, Blackett.—In Pilgrim-street, 
on Mrs, M. Joyce.—On the Quay-side, 
40, Miss M. Wilson —In the Manor-chare, 
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56, Mr. J. Walton.—In Pilgrim-strect, 34, 
Mr. S. Atkinson, 

At Sunderland, 63, Mr. J. Scott.—80,, 
Mr. R. Rakestraw.  " 

At North Shields, 78, Mr. J. Lorrain. 
—In Reed-street, 50, Mr. W. Turnbull.— 
In Charlotte-street, Mr. J. Sonter. 

At Darlington, 65, Mrs. H. Atkinson. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr, J. Adamson, 
suddenly. 

At Morpeth, 44, Miss Railston, deserv- 
edly lamented.—69, Mr. T. Blyth, much 
respected. 

At Lumley, 73, Mr. J. Fairlam—At 
Stocksfield-hall, 66, Mr. W. Todd.— At 
Cotherstone, Mr. J. Hutchinson. — At 
Toft-hill, 21, Mr. J. Greenwell.— At 
Haltwhistle, 84, Mrs. Neve, widow of Dr. 
N. Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford.—At Ryhope, 
29, Miss E. Lincoln. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. | 

Whitehaven and neighbourhood were 
within the month visited by a great fall of 
rain: the conduits were choaked up ; and’ 
water burst forth in torrents, forced its 
way into cellars, and did considerable da- 
mage, 

The annual meeting of agriculturists at’ 
Abbey Holm took place within the month. 
Many excellent speeches were made on 
the condition and prospects of the farmer : 
that of Mr. Curwen deserved and obtained 
particular attention. : 

Murried.] Mr. W. Boustead, to Miss E. 
Graham; Mr. J. Clark, to Mrs, D. Ste- 
phen; Mr. B. owes, to Miss M. Hen- 
derson; Mr. D. Handcliff, to Miss E. 
Bell; Mr. J. Ashton, to Mrs. R. Hard- 
man: all of Carlisle.—Mr. W. Harrison, ’ 
to Miss H. Briggs; Mr. T. Sloan, to Miss. 
M. Morris; Mr. T. Fell, to Miss R. Draké; 
Mr. J. Crosby, to Miss E. Whitelces ; Mr. 
H. M‘Cormick, to Miss R. Carr: all of 

20 White- 
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Whitehaven.—Mr. D. Douglas, of White- 
haven, to Miss E. Greenhill, of Thirsk.— 
Mr. M. Bouch, of Whitehaven, to Mrs. H. 
Nixon, of Carlisle.—Mr. R. Hardy, of Ma- 
ryport, to Miss Robinson, of Bishopauck- 
land.—Mr. G. Law, to Miss E. Hutchin- 
son.—Mr. G, Johnston, to Miss Armstrong, 
both of Longtown.—Mr. J. Robertson, cf 
Cleator, to Miss D. Towerson, of Coate- 
close.—Mr. A. Robinson, to Miss M. Kell, 
both of Brampton. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 74, Mrs. M, Green- 
ville. 

At Whitehaven, 68, Mr. W. M‘Lauch- 
lin.—67, Mr. J. Watson, greatly respect- 
ed.— 21, Mr. J. Reay.—22, Mr. J. Quintin, 
—21, Mr. J. Creighton. 

At Workington, 42, Mrs. A. Gibbons,— 
54, Mr. R. Walton. 

At Kendal, 26, Mr. J. Woof.—68, Mrs. 
M. Fisher.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Thompson, wife of John T, Esq.—67, Mr. 
B. Hayton, of Nayland. 

At Wigton, 62, Mr. T. Robson.—70, 
Mr. R. Story.—24, Miss H. Bowman. 

At Aughertree, near Ireby, 75, Mr. J. 
Cape.—At Swarg, 35, Mr. J. Benson, 
lamented. — At Lowther, 85, Mr. J. 
Plumbe.—At Papcastle, 89, Mrs. M. 
Lenox.—At Botcherby, 54, Mrs. S. Black. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Leeds, the Mayor in the chair; when it 
was resolved, to prevent vexatious dis- 
putes, to effect a commutation of the 
vicarial tithes and Easter offerings. Ri- 
chard Fountayne Wilson, esq. of Ingman- 
thorpe, had generously vested 7000J. in 
the tunds, with directions that the divi- 
dends should be applied in aid of tie com- 
mutation. This meeting returned him their 
warmest thanks for his muniticent dona- 
tion. 

The artizans of Sheffield lately present- 
ed a silver tea-urn, beautifully embossed, 
to Lady Anne Hamilton, as a testimon 
of their admiration of her faithful attach- 
ment to the late queen, 

The methodist ministers, Messrs. F, 
Derry and James Beckwith, having taken 
upon themselves, for some alledged non- 
conformity, recently to expel nearly the 
Whole of the members of the society at 
Malton, a deputation was appointed by 
the Conference to examine into the pro- 
priety of the expulsion; who, after an 
impartial inquiry, pronounced the conduct 
of the ministers “‘a gross violation of the 
rules of methodism.” “Too much praise,” 
says alate Rockingham paper, “ cannot 
be given to the leaders, for such an exam- 
ple of Spirited and well-timed resistance 
of priestly tyranny,” 

Married.} Mr. Crosby, to Mis 
Wood, both of York.—My W. Raho 
of York, to Miss M. S. Frobisher, of 
Halifax.—Mr, J. Wheat, of Sheffield, to 






Yorkshire—Lancashire. 





(Oct, iF 
Miss E, Sanderson, of York.—y, } 
Holiday, to Miss A. Hutchinson: Mr. W 
: . > Mr, 

Fearnley, to Miss S. Robinson; My; j 
Wood, to Miss S. Atkinson; Mr. } 
Barraclough, to Miss Denham; Mr. w 
Hodgson, to Miss J. Hargreave,—y, 
Reeves, to Miss Hill.—Mr. J. Clarke, of 
Leeds, to Miss A. Capes, of Woodlesford 
—Mr. W. Heap, of Halifax, 10 Miss Nay. 
lor, of Brookfoot.—Mr. R. Grunston, to 
Miss C. Kemp, Loth of Knaresborough 
Mr. W. H. Stoney, to Miss S. Feil, both 
of Skipton.—Mr. J. Womersby, of ke. 
cleshill, to Miss H. Holmes, ot Boltoy, 
near Bradford.—Mr. G. Forth, of Ripon, 
to Miss M. Briggs, of Boudgate.—Mr. J. 
L. Bateson, to Miss R. Carr, of Holbeck. 
—Mr. H. Crossley, of Wadsworth, to Miss 
R. Jones, of Heptonstall.—Mr. J. Scott, 
to Miss A. M. Woodhead, both of Great 
Gomersal. 

Died.) At Hull, 45, Mr. G. Turner, 

At Leeds, in Mabgate, 6%, Mr. J. 
Linsley, much lamented.—In St. James's 
street, 30, Miss A. Fretwell.—2?7, Miss A. 
Nichols, deservedly regretted.—Mr. J. 
Greaves.—On Mount Pleasant, Miss E. 
Gatliff. —In Lowerhead-row, ‘69, Mrs. 
Brooke.—On Sunny-bank, 43, Mrs. Le. 
—73, Mr. J. Smith, of Clayton Heights— 
Alexander Holt Leigh, esq. 

At Sheffield, in Snow-lane, 68, Mr. T. 
Cartwright.—{n Eyre-lane, 43, Mrs, M. 
Lee. 

At Knaresborough, 28, Mr. J. Ibbetson, 
-~67, Mr. J. Walker.— 58, Mr. W. 
Eteson. 

At Selby, 24, Miss S. Marsh. — At 
Armley, 57, Mrs. Langton.—At Haxby, 
75, William Belton, esq.—At Jey Dale, 
near Barnsley, Mrs, M, Howson, deserv- 
edly respected.—At Kirkheaton, 72, Miss 
E. Foster, generally lamented.—At Hol- 
beck, Mrs. Shaw, suddenly.—At Clifton, 
Mr. J. Grainger. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A society has lately been formed at Lan- 
caster for the education of the daughters 
of poor clergymen. 

Within res aan a requisition for a pub- 
lic meeting of the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter, to take into consideration the we 
of Spain by,the, French, was presented, 
numerously signed, to the boronghreeve 
and constables of that town. ‘They rel 
the meeting. The requisitionists ya} 
quently published an excellent decent 
which contained the following paragtép ; 
“That we do, on general coustitute® 
grounds, wnequivocally protest agalls 
the principle that the municipal officers ° 
the town should set up their private aa 
nion as a reason for preventing, 10 © 
utmost of their power, the expression 
the public voice ; as hkewise against { 1 
which is further implied in their answe 
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government, should be suffered to regu- 
jute or interfere with the feelings and the 
vondact of the people.” 

Married.) Mr. W. Waite, to Miss S. Car- 
ter; Mr. J. Clegg, to Miss S, Howard; Mr. 
James Mort, to Miss A. Woodward; Mr. 
T. Crossley, to Miss P. Stopford; Mr. W. 
Stringer, to Miss M. Robson; Mr. P. 
Henshaw, to Miss M. Sharp; Mr. J. 
Holme, to Miss M. Lowe: all of Manches- 
ter.—Mr. J. Parr, of Manchester, to Miss 
Kay, of Bury.—Mr. J. Gregory, sen. of 
Didsbury, to Mrs. B, Revitt, of Manches- 
ter.—Mr. A. Rigby, of Manchester, to 
Miss E. G. Curben, of Liverpool.—Thomas 
Sawey, esq. to Mrs. E. A. North; Mr. T. 
Strong, to Miss B. Winder, of Water- 
treet; Mr. E. Coventry, to Miss A, 
Hughes: all of Liverpool.—Mr. Strong, 
of Liverpool, to Miss M. Taylor, of 
Parbold.—James Neville, esq. of Black- 
burn, to Miss H. Hargreaves, of Oak-hill, 
near Acctington. — Mr. J. Hulbert, of 
Bolton, to Miss E. Holt, of Monton.—Mr. 
T’. Whitworth, to Miss B, Taylor, both of 
Blakely.—Mr. R. Arrowsmith, of Astley, 
to Miss A. Allen, of Culcheth.—Mr. T. 
Hall, of Hollinwood, to Miss B. Ashton, 
of Drury-lane, Manchester. 

Died.| At Manchester, 23, Mrs. E, 
Allen, deservedly regretted.—62, Mr. T. 
Ollier, generally respected. — Mr. W. 
Ashton.—36, Mr. F. Faikner. 

At Salford, 73, Eleanor, wife of the Rev, 
Melville Horne, deseivediy esteemed and 
regretted.—89, Mr. ‘I, Chesshyre, justly 
lamented. 

At Liverpool, 44, Mr, J. Waring.—In 
Clayton-square, 78, Mr. R. Dodd.—33, 
Mr. J. Dixon.-44, Mr. T. Grindrod.—In 
Jamieson-street, Miss Hayes.—In Great 
George-street, Mrs. Bridget Heywood, 
generally lamented, especialy by the poor. 
~-60, Mr. W. Henney. 

_ At Choriton-row, 30, Mr. R. Norbury, 
Justly lamented. 

At Stayley-bridge, Mr. James Buckley, 
deservedly regretted.—At Ridgefield, Mr. 
P. Mather, generally respected. —At 
Everton, Mrs, Simson. 

nett CHESHIRE. | 

Within the month the citizens of Chester, 
toexhibit their esteem fot the patriotic 
aud truly noble Earl Grosvenor, presented 
him with two cups formed from the horns 
of the ox roasted on the Roodee, Chester, 
in April last, in commemoration of the 
birth of Gilbert Grosvenor, his graudson. 
Chey were of exquisite workmanship, and 
highly ornamented. Public esteem is the 
best and most unsuspicious reward for 
public services, 

Edward Clarke, aged 18, was lately 
executed at Chester ior highway robbery, 
at Stockport. 

Married.) Mr. J. Prichard, of Foregate- 
a Mrs. Harrison, of Bold-square ; 
“ts Ss Kendrick, to Miss S, M. A. Fel- 
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lows: all of Chester.—Mr. Roberts, to 
Miss A, Johnson, both of Macclesfield.— 
Mr. G. Percival, of Middlewich, to Migs 
C. B. Jarret, of Davy Hulme.—Thomas 
Percival, esq. of Farndon, to Miss Lewis, 
of Malpus.—W. Wilson, m.p. of Runcorn, 
to Miss Fanny Simpson, of Cockermonth, 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. Thomas Sayer. 
—In Park-street, Miss S. Meakin.—In 
Queen-street, 73, Mrs. Anne Ashton, de- 
servedly esteemed.—In Princes-street, 
Mrs. Fitton.—43, Mr. T. Venables, 

At Malpas, John Phillips, esq. . 

At Brewer’s-hall, 62, Mr. W. Gamon, 
deservedly respected. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Derby, the mayor in the chair, on the ne- 
cessity of enlarging the markets of that 
increasing town. It was, after some dis- 
cussion, agreed to purchase the George 
Hotel and premises, for the purpose. 

_Married.] Mr. J. Turner, to Mrs. Hop- 
kinson; Mr. W. Gee, to Miss Percival ; 
Mr. W. Burley, to Miss E, Dawson: all 
of Derby.—Mr, W. Ward, of Derby, to 
Miss A. Jones, of Ambaston.— Mr. J. 
Johnson, of Duffield, to Miss Linnett, of 
Derby.—Mr. T. Topham, of Belper, to 
Miss &, Strafford, of Ripley. — Mr. G. 
Ashby, of Holmgate, to Miss B, L. Har- 
vey, of Bellow-park. 

ewe At Derby, 52, Mrs. Houghton. 
—At Alvaston, 38, Miss C. Briggs, much 
regretted.—At Ockbrook, 65, Mr. W. 
Sheawin, respected.—#1; Mr. J. Wheatly. 
—At Bakewell, 55, Mrs. Gregory, late 
of Shipley. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

An extensive fire lately broke out in 
the timber yard of Messrs. Youll, of Not- 
tingham. It was not until considerable 
property was destroyed that the fire was 
extiuguished. 

Married.) Mr. 8. Varley, to Miss H. 
Buxton; Mr. W. Hurstwaite, to Miss F, 
Bartley ; Mr. J. Gill, to Miss S, Porter ; 
Mr. J.-Bullers, to Miss E. Shaw; Mr. M. 
Smedley, to Miss J. Brown; Mr. S. Brown, 
to Miss M. Harrison; Mr. J. Ward, to 
Miss E. Bagshaw ; Mr. J. Wright, to Miss 
S. Lindley: all of Nottingham.—Mr, G, 
Tetley, to Miss C. Dring, of Mount-street, 
Nottingham.—Mr. W. Soars, to Miss S, 
Maples ; Mr. T. Dixon, to Miss A. Jones ; 
Mr. E. Angrave, to Miss M. Cullen: all 
of Newark.—J. P, King, esq. of Newark, 
to Miss E. Newisou, of Beasthorpe.— 
William Doncaster, esq. of Worksop, to 
Miss A. M. Thompson, of Heighington.— 
Mr. D. Fisher, of Kneeton, to Miss Hill, 
of Car Colston.—Mr, J. Culley, to Miss G, 
Scott, of Basford.—At Lenton, Mr. S, 
Daft, to Miss H. Fisher, of Arnold. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Ratcliffe- 
row, 54, Mrs. A. May.—77, Mr. C. 
Currey, generally respected aud yn) 
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—37, Mis. M. A. Cox, much Jamented.— 
In St. John’s-row, 75, Mrs. M. Green. 

At Newark, 56, Mrs, A. Lilley.—Mrs. 
E. Clitton —71, Mrs. A. Winn.—35, Mrs. 
E, Wood. 

At Mansfield, Mrs. Moses. 

At Bingham, Mr. J. Hinde.—At Ged- 
ling, at an advanced age, the Rev. W. 
Smelt.—At Barford, 40, Mrs. H. Ship- 
stone, deservedly esteemed and lamented. 
—At East Retford, 61, Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
regretted; 52, Mr. G. Green.—At Huck- 
nall Forkard, 89, Mr. A. Ball.—At Stoke, 
44, Mr. T, Pacey, regretted. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| John Nettleship, esq. to Miss 
E. Rolbett, both of Gainsborough. 

Died.|] At Grantham, 21, Miss R. Bur- 
bidge. 

At Boston, Mr. Place. 

At Grimsby, 75, Mr. C. Lowther. 

At Market Deeping, 48, Mr. J. Banks. 
—The very Rev. Carey Illingworth, p.p. 
F.R.S. rector of Epworth, &c. and preben- 
dary of Leddington. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At a late meeting of the inhabitants of 
Leicester, it was unanimously resolved to 
petition the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, for restoring the revenues of 
Wigston’s Hospital to their legitimate ap- 
plication. 

Married.) Mr. J. Fielding, to Miss M. 
Harris, late of Leicester.—Mr. J. Law, of 
Uppingham, to Miss F. Broughton, of 
Leicester.—Mr. T. DewLury, to Miss A. 
Murphy, both of Loughborough. Mr. 
W. Goode, to Miss J. Harrison, both of 
Hinckley, — Mr. D. Lovett, to. Miss 
Scarcey, both of Melton Mowbray.—Mr. 
T. Bennett, of Monntsorrell, to Miss M. 
Burgers, of Sileby.—Mr. Clay, to Miss A. 
Hood; Mr. Taylor, to Miss A. Morton: 
all of Nuneaton.—Mr. Wat#horn, of East- 
well, to Miss S. Wilson, of Newton.—Mr, 
J. Pick, of Great Dalby, to Miss Johnson, 
of Saxelby. ' 

Died.) At Leicester, in Thornton-lane, 
58, Mrs. Billings. —58, Mrs. A, Davis, de- 
servedly regretted. 

At Hinckley, in the New Buildings, 
Mr. J. Sisson, much respected.—79, Mrs. 
Estlis, widow of Mr. John E, highly 
esteemed and deservedly regretted. 

At Smeeton Westerby, Mr. J. Weston. 
—At Kingstone, Miss M. Stokes.—At 
Seaton, 63, Mr. J. Cliff, respected.—At 
Whetstone, 89, Mrs. Butler, widow of the 
Rev. Mr. B. of Gretton.—At Kegworth 
86, the Rev, Joseph Jones, perpetual cu- 
rate. He was an excellent Greek scholar 

and possessed considerable poetical talent. 
_ STAFFORDSHIRE, 

An entire new street and additional 
manulactoiies are building in Leek; its 
trade ts greatly increasing, , 

Murried.] Mr. Charles Lee, of Wi 
to Miss E. Sheridan, of Stafford 
J. W. Giles, to Miss J. M 
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Wolverhampton, — Mr. H, Spartow, of 
Wolverhampton, to Miss 8. Shaw, of Ri 
mingham.— Mr. J. Meek, of Wolver. 
hampton, to Miss H. Darham—The Rey 
E. Sumner, of Shelton, to Miss Smit) of 
the Lloyds, Madely.—Mr. R. Thornewel 
of Burton-upon-Trent, to Miss B, Hunt, 
of Fauld-hall. ‘ 

Died.) At Stafford, Mrs. Fawcett, de. 
servedly respected. 

At Litchfield, 62, Mrs. Dunn.—Mr, R, 
Gould. 

At Wolverhampton, 23, Mrs, H. Perks, 
—74, Mr. W. Pitt, formerly of Pendeford, 

At Leek, Mr. W. Mattingley, late of 
Birmingham, deservedly regretted, 

At Wednesbury, 66, Mr. H. Heath, 

At Brewood, Mr. J. Wood.—At North. 
field, Mrs. M. Whitehouse.—At Etting. 
shall, 63, Mrs. A. Ferreday.—At Penk. 
ridge, Mrs. Hordern. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A public dinner was given within the 
month to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Vheodore Price in the chair. We feel 
pleasure in announcing that the speeches 
of the visitors and visited were truly cor 
stitutional. Many honourable and incor- 
rnptible members of the houses of pariia- 
ment were loudly toasted. 

A Mr. Bangliss, of Birmingham, has 
lately, it is said, offered to convey the 
mails thronghout the kingdom by a self- 
acting machine, at the rate of twelve miles 
per hour. 

Married.] George Cattell Greenway, 
esq. of Warwick, to Miss C. Durnford, of 
Teignmouth.— Mr. W. H. Waddell, of 
High-street, to Miss M. Smith, of Coles- 
bill-street; Mr. $. Deakin, to Mis J, 
Prowett ; Mr. J. Trow, to Miss H. Sharpe; 
Mr. W. Plows, to Miss 8, Wakeman; Mr. 
B. Johnson, to Miss M. Wilding, both “ 
Great Hampton-street: all of Birmivg- 
ham.—Mr. W. Gardner, of Williamscot', 
to Miss C. Hall, of Birmingham.—The 
Rey. Riland Bedford, rector of Sutton 
Coldfield, to Miss G, Campbell ar 
late of Hoddom Castle, Dunrfrieshire— ’ 
S. Green, esq. of Ashted, to Miss M. Far ” 
of Gravelly -hill House, near Birmingher 
_ Died.) At Birmingham, 66; ag? “ 
Timmins, much respected.—In St. ri 
tin’s street, 52, Mr. W. Ingram. wit = 
Stancy-street, 53, Mr. J. Walker" 
Mount-street, Mrs. E. Camerou. In 
Bradford-sireet, 71, Mrs. A. Cocker 
High-street, 45,-Mr. W. Christian” a 
Mrs. Lyndon, jun.—In the Crescen! 
Mrs. J. Sturtard. t. 68 

At Coventry, in Much Park-stree', a? 
Mr. Thomas eareise—In Se by-lane, 
Mr. Haywood.—55, Mr. T. Cross. 

At rs 80, the Rev. Benj. Spence’s 
LL.D. fifty-two years vicar of that oe 
rector of Hatton, Lincolnshire, and a “a 
gistrate for the counties of Warwic 
Stafford. — At Ashted, Mr. P- Cheney; 
deservedly : 
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1923.] 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Floyd, of Shrewsbury, to 
Miss Marston, of High Erscall.— Mr. 
Gwynn, of Whitchurch, to Miss M. Tay- 
leur, of Meeson-hall.—Mr. C. Russell, of 
Coalbrookdale, to Miss A. Aston, of 
icebotwood.—Mr. M. Fletcher, to Miss 
M. Howells, both of Coalbrookdale.—Mr. 
W. W. Jones, of Cleobury Mortimer, to 
Miss M. Hyde, of Stodesden-hail. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, in Frankwell, 
Mr, S. ‘Taylor. —Mr. R. Pickstock.—Mr., 
H. Whitford.—Mr. R, Croft. 

At Ludlow, 78, Rev. A. Wilde. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. R. Joy. 

At Coalbrookdale, 63, Mr. W. Crange, 
deservedly regretted, 

At Chureh Stretton, Mrs, W. Evans.— 
At Haughton, Mrs. Evans, deservedly re- 
sretted.—At Longsden Wood, 88, Mr. 
Rudge.—At Whitton Court, Mrs. Hard- 
wick, of Stanton Lacey.—At Khosweil, 
55, Mr. E. Owen, deservedly regretted. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. E. Hinton, to Miss H. 
Hooper, of Kiddermiuster.—Mr,. E, Ar- 
blaster, of Rugeley, to Miss J. Davenport, 
of Birmingham.—Mr. T. Kings, to Miss 
M, A. Johnsen, both of Bromsgrove. 

Died.| At Worcester, in the College- 
green, 23, the Rev. H. A Pye, jun. 

At Kidderminster, Mrs. Costance. 

At Stourbridge, 78, Mr. T. Green. 

At Astwood, T. Downes, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A new line of road has lately been com- 
pleted, which forms a communication from 
Koss to Hereford, and Ross to Monmouth, 
irom near Whitchurch to Harewood’s 
End. This will afford considerable ad- 
vantages to that part of Herefordshire. 

Married.| Joseph Allen Higgins, esq. of 
Ledbury, to Miss E'iza Hill, of Newnham. 

Died.) At Heretord, Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Fraacis Brickenden, rector of 
Dyndor and Brampton Abbotts. 

At Ashperton, 27, Mr. J. P. Inwood, 
late of Hounslow.—At Eaton Bishop, Mr. 
Lewis, sen, neh 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The society of West India planters and 
merchants of Bristol lately entered into a 
subscription, to their honour we record it, 
(0 promote the religious instruction and 
scholastic education of the negroes in the 
West India colonies. 

Tue benevolent Gloucestershire society 
lely held their annual meeting at Bristol, 
anes Fowler, esq. president. A hand- 
sone sum was collected for apprenticing 
poor boys, natives of the county, aud re- 
lieving poor women in childbed. 
P Married.] Mr. J. Wilson, of Northgate- 
“Tcet, to Miss M. Tippetts, both of Gioa- 
vester,— Mr. J. Palmer, of Westgate-street, 
loucester, to Miss S. Baker, of Cleve.— 


be Rey Westacott, to Miss E. Burton: 


la 


© Nev. J, East, to Miss A, Day: all of 
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Bristol.— Mr. Binckes, of Cheltenham, to 
Miss M. Smith, of Ombersley.—Mr, J. 
Radford, of Cheitenham, to Miss E. 
Walkenshaw, of London.—Mr. W. Mum- 
ford, of Tewkesbury, to Miss A. Smith, 
of Worcester.—Mir. S, Hitch, to Miss A, 
Prosser, of ‘Tewkesbury.—Mr. H, Mor- 
gan, of Brislington Wick, to Miss Maria 
Croft, of Worie.—At Bisley, Mr J. 
Blanch, to Miss M. Whiting. —Mr. J. 
Wood, of Kilcott, to Mrs, M. Hale, of 
Clutton. 

Died.| At Gloucester, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. M, Charleton, deservedly re. 
gretted.—In Southgate-street, 74, Mr. T. 
Pinnell, much respected.—Mr. Brown, of 
the Berkeley Arms.—In Bolt-lane, 89, 
Mis. M. Faucks.—54, Catherine, wife of 
Latham Blacker, esq. 

At Bristol, in St. James’s-place, Mrs. A. 
Blake, much respected.—In Castle-street, 
Mr-+ H. Lawson, of the Society of Friends, 
—Mrs. E. Kington. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. B. Mason. 

At Tewkesbury, 68, Mr. J. Hancock, 
sen. 

At Box, 81, Mr. J. Bryan, deservedly 
regretted.—At Whitehall, 63, Mr. D. W. 
Smith, generally lameuted —At Woolas- 
tone, 44, Mr. J. Hammond.—At Barn- 
wood, Miss C. S. Saunders.—At Long- 
ford, Mr. Tombs, deservedly regretted.— 
At Cummerton, Mr. W. Yeend, lamented, 

OX FOR DSHIRE. 

The coach-office of Messrs. Costar and 
Co. of Oxford, was lately broken into and 
robbed to the amount of 400/, 

Married.] Mr. J. Ladgrove, to Miss E. 
Caruthers, both of Oxford.—Mr. Getley, 
to Miss Taylor, both of Banbury.—Mr, C, 
Collier, to Miss Coburn, both of Witney. 
—J. W. Jeston, esq.of Hen'ey-on-Tuames, 
to Miss Anne ‘Treacher Pope, formerly of 
Henley.—Mr. Walton, of Eusham, to Miss 
M. Nicholls, of Gid Woodstock. 

Died.| At Oxford, 81, Mrs. Battin.— 
64, Mrs. E. Smith, deservedly regretted.— 
71, Mrs. 8, Prior.—Miss J. Davis, jusily 
lamented —In St. Peter’s Le-Bailey,Mr. 
English. 

At Witney, 76, Mrs. A. Symmonds, de- 
servedly regretted. 

At Newington,-honse, 86, Mrs. Mary 
Hogg.—At Rycote-lane, Mrs, Stone.—-At 
Botley, 62, Mr. R. Hail, deservedly re- 
yretted.—At Tackley, Mr. R. Hall —At 
Cheveley, 21, Mr. J. Parsuns, of Basing- 
stoke.— At Shotover, James, daughter of 
F. Boughton, esq. of Avening, Glou- 
cester. , 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 

Marvied.] Lieut. James Nickoll, r.N. 
to Miss A. James, of Aylesbury.—Mr. H. 
Clark, of High Wycombe, to Miss L, 
Waters, of Tewkesbury.— D. P. Dun- 
combe, esq. of Buckhill Magor, to Sophia 
Frances, daughter of the late Sir Wdliam 
Foulis, bart.—‘The Rev. W. Chambers, 
L.Ds 
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s.p. vicar of Ashbury, to Miss J. Fell, of 
Brereton. 

Died.| At Reading, Mr. J. B. Drover. 
—Mr.H. Higgs. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Honora Fowle. 

At Litulecote, 35, W. Hedges, esq. of 
Newbnry, deservedly regretted. — At 
Southcote, 70, Mrs, Wall, widow of the 
Rev. Gilman W., 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Marrted.| H. P. Hicks, esq. to Miss M. 
B. Phillimore, of Kendall’s-hall.—William 
Batt, esq. of Corneybury, to Miss C. 
Cowley, of Abingdon-street, London. 

Died.] At St. Aiban’s, Mrs. E. Lovell, 
of Long-Ashton. 

At Watford, 78, Harriett Steward, esq. 
many years a respectable warehouseman 
in Cheapside, London, 

At Chesham, J. Batl, esq.—At Shefford, 
Mr. Bayman.— Mr. Massey. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Five young children, the oldest only 
eight years, and the youngest four years 
and a month old, were recently committed 
to prison at Oundle, by the Rev. C. E. 
Isham, for being found playing in a turnip- 
field, belonging to W. Walcott, esq. of 
Oundle. 

Married.] Mr. W. Nippin, of Northamp- 
ton, to Miss Wedding, of Crick.—The 
Rey. G,. Bateman, of Easton, to Miss A. 
Richmond, ot Peterborongh.—The Rev. 
Joseph Brooks, to Miss E. Heygate, both 
of West Haddon.—The Rev. R. Waldy, 
M.A. to Mivs J. Greenwood, of Culworth, 
—The Rev. W. Butler, of Blisworth, to 
Miss C. Butcher, of Northampton. 

Died.) At Peterborough, at an advan. 
ced age, Mr. J. Bridge. 

At Wellingborough, 79, Dowager Lady 
Isham. 

The Rev. J. Chartres, vicar of West 
Haddon, and Godmanchester. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Married.| Mansel Oliver, esq. of Dow- 
ning-college, Cambridge, to M. E, daugh- 
ter of Rev. M. M. Jackson, of Warmiaster. 
— lr. Beath’s, of St. Neots, to Mis.West, 
of Ramsay.—The Rev. W. Hicks, B.A. of 
Chesterton, to Miss C, Willimott, ot Cam- 
bridge.—At Soham, Capt. Dale, R.a. to 
Louisa, daughter of the late James Grigg, 
esq. 

Died} At Earith, 79, Susannah King, 
a much esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends, 

NORFOLK, 

At the late Norfolk aSsizcs,a respectable 
person named Fuller, of Swattiham, ob 
tamed 2001. damages from an attorney of 
that place, for placing out 1000). on in'suf- 
hicrent security é 

Marricd } Mr. R. Spooner, to Miss Ann 
Deacon, of Norwich.—Mr, J. Barnes, to 
jeak te both of Yarmouth,.— 
<a Ay TOF, esq. RN. late of Lynn, to 
Harriet, darghter of Lieut. Col. Dunean, 
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ist regt. of foot.—At Lynn, Joseph Dovk, 
to Miss E. Clarke, of Downham, bot) " 
the Society of Friends.—Charles Edyarg 
esq. of Lakenham, to Harriet, danghter of 
the late Mr. Fran. Smith, of Norwich, 

Died.} At Yarmouth, 63, Charlot 
wife of Dover Colby, esq. 

At Swaft ham, 76, Mr. G. Crown. 

At Stow-hall, Hon. Lady Hare —\ 
Helhonghton, 24, Miss M. Gunton.—2;, 
Miss E. Gunton.—At Sall, 73, My, 
Palmer, late of Morton.—At Shading. 
field, 84, Mr. J. Julians, 

SUFFOLK. 

In different parts of this county, notices 
were stuck upon the church doors, within 
the month, by many considerable farm. 
ers, that they would cease to use the 
thrashing machine during the distresses of 
their labourers and families. 

Married.|] Rev. T. ‘Thomason, M.A. to 
Miss Harrington, of Bury.—Capt. Fore. 
man, to Mrs. E. Miller, both of Wood 
bridge.—Brazier Jones, esq. to Mis 
Wright.—Mr. 'T. Collis, to Miss True- 
man; all of Sudbury.—Mr. Barthrop, to 
Miss Gall, both of Easton.—Mr. Fran, 
French, of Hundon, to Miss J. Wing, of 
Mildenhall. 

Died.) At Bury, 71, Mr. R. Marshall, 
late Quarter-Master of the West Suffolk- 
militia, 

At Ipswich, Mr. Chas. Mendham.—64, 
Mr. J. Bowman. 

At Sudbury, 23, Mrs. E. Buck. 

ESSEX. ae 

Numerons depredations have within the 
month been committed in this county: 4 
great number of — have been stolen 
and conveyed to London. le 

Married } James Catchfoot, of pone 
to Mary Kendall, of Colchester, = 
the Society of Friends.—Samuel +e . 
Herringham, esq. of Brentwood, 
Miss M. A. Woodrotfe, of Oakley, 
Surrey.—Mr, F. W. Lemon, of ral 
wood, to Miss M. Joslin, of Lu. agro 
The Rev. G. Rogers, of Upminster, to A 
S. Broughton, of Manchester—Mr- a 
Newman, of Witham, to Miss Grimwo f 
of Kelvedon, — John Winders, &4- 
Thornwood, to Miss J. Yaringtom, 
Swaffham,—John C, Whiteman, lise 
the East India Company’s Service, to 
Sarah Horsley, of Little Hallingsbwy 

Died.) At Colchester, 88, Mr J. ce 

At Bocking, 74, Ann Brockway, 0” 48 
the Society of Friends.—At peg ee 
Fhzabeth Jasper, member of yrange 
of Friends.—At Hornden- on-the-hill, — 
M. Barnard.—At Kelvedon, 64, Ro 
Toom, esq. 

KENT. te this 

The infiux of visitors into Marga “eas 
scason is without precedent: no oe ot 
1500 persons were brought from ST a 
London by three steam-vessels 10 ome ocks 

The ceremony of opening the newh'™ 





eae tee 








1823.] k pl ithin the month 

ies3 took place W : ‘ 

- areas ooh d by an immense highly-re- 
table concourse of people. 

P aried.) Mr. Ralph, to Miss Hayman, 

both of Deal.—Mr. ‘I’. Cranbrook, of Deal, 

Miss Burtenshaw, of Sandwich.—Mr. 
to Miss one 
T. Lear, to Miss M. Baker ; Mr, ‘I. Fore- 
man, to Miss M. Lear; Mr. ‘I » Burr, of 
Hammond-place, to Miss M. Stace: all of 
Chatham.—Mr, J. Coulter, jun. of Hol- 
lingbourne, to Miss S. Bennett, of Maid- 
stone. —Mr. E. Hayward, to Miss 8S. Adley, 
both of Blean. ; 

Died.| At Canterbury, in the Precincts 
of the Cathedral, 64, Mrs. S. Mantell.—In 
Watling-street, 50, Mr. Perkins. —In 
Northgate-street, 82, Mr. W. Gadesby.— 
#2, Mrs. B. Claris. 

At Dover, Mrs. Worthington.—Mr. 
Hart. 

At Chatham, 41, Mr. J. Stylas.—55, 
Mrs. C. Basano.—+45, Mrs. M. Stucker. 

At Rochester, Miss H. Barlow.—Mr. J. 
Aldersley. 

At Faversham, 65, Mrs. J. Arnold.—61, 
Mrs. S, ‘Trice. —56, Mr. B. Dervall.—Mr. 
Stephen Hughes. 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton, within the month, has been 
filled with the best company, and all the 
libraries were well attended. 

An explosion took place within the 
month ia the sifting-house, near the pow- 
der-mils between Crowhurst and Battle, 
belonging to Mr. Lawrence: it blew up, 
and two men were killed. 

Married.] Mr. Kennard, of Uckfield, to 
Miss Hicks, of Brighton. 

Died.] At Chichester, Miss C. D. Munk- 
house, late of Newcastle. 

At Brighton, in George-street, Mr. 
Martin, much respected.—Mr. T. Buck- 
Well—19, Miss A. Pocock, deservedly 
esteemed. 

At Broomham, 87, Sir William Ashbur- 
ton, bart —At Wiltingdon, Mr. T. Noakes, 
regretted, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. H. Dermott, to Miss F. 
Buck, both of Southampton.—At South- 
ampton, Alexander Smith, esq. to Sophia 
Sherburne, daughter of Robert Murray, 
€sq. admiral of the blae.x—The Rev. W. D. 
Sealey, ot Southampton, to Miss M. Trot- 
man, of York-place, Clitton.—Mrs. G, 
Smith, of North Waltham, to Miss Brown, 
of St. Cross, near Winchester.— Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, ot Winchester, to Miss L. A. Gray, 
o Gosport.—Jolin Morant, esq. of Brock- 
cuhurst-park, to Lady Caroline A. Hay. 
Fs. At Southampton, in Hanover- 
Hockley Samuel Silver ‘Yaylor, esq. of 
eis y-house, near Cheriton.—In East- 

» 51, Mrs. M. Taylor,—In Kingsland- 
place, 96, Mr. R. Primer. 


" “4 Winchester, 72, Mr. J. Larner.—66, 
we Cave, widow of Mr. Alderman C. 


At Portsea, in Cumberland-street, Mrs. 
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Robinson.—In Britain-street, 83, Mr. N. 
Vass.—Mr. J. Blacktord, rN. 

At Gosport, Mrs. Allen.—In High- 
street, 69, Mary, widow of Capt. Bowyer, 
R.N. Of Titchfield. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Sir Richard Colt Hore has recently 
formed a museum at Malmesbury, tor anti- 
guities collected by himself in this country, 
and in Italy. 

Married.] George Atkinson, esq.mayor 
of Salisbury, to Miss Magdalene Strachan, 
of Weymouth.—W, Slater, esq. to Miss 
M. Prince, both of Warminster. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Lieut, W. Benson, 
R.N —77, Mr. Goodall, the much respected 
Master of the Ceremonies there. 

At Bradford, 74, Mr. Warre, esq. deser- 
vedly regretted. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A Mr. Backhouse, of Wells, has lately 
invented a machine for beating books, by 
which as many may be beaten in one day 
as would take two men a week in the 
ordinary way. ‘This method is performed 
with the greatest ease. 

‘Taunton has been lighted with gas 
within the moath: the adventages to trade 
and inteicourse have been generally felt, 
and been followed by great satisfaction. 

Married] Mr. G. Loder, to Miss F, 
Kirkham, of Great Pulteney-street, both 
of Bath.—Mr, J. Pearce, of Bath, to Miss 
Graves, of Baker's-street, London.—The 
Rev. C. Day, to Miss E. Langston, of 
Henrietta-street, Bath.—Mr. G, Turner, 
of Bath, to Miss E. Salter, of Kington 
Langley.— William Miles, esq. of Leigh- 
court, to Miss Catherine Gordon, of 

‘litton.—The Rev. Charles Coney, of 
Odcombe, to Miss M. R. Coxwell, of 
Winchcombe-place, Cheltenham. 

Died.] At Bath, 51, Mr. W. Humph- 
reys, deservedly regretted,—Mrs, Atwood. 
—In Swallow-street, Mrs. R. Smith.—la 
Caroline-buildings, Mrs. Bell.—32, Mrs, 
H. L. Dupré, highly and justly esteemed. 
—On Angel terrace, 41, Mr. H. Duffy. 

At-Wells, 69, Mrs, Eyre, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. E. canon of Wells and 
Salisbury. : 

At Taunton, £0, Mrs. Ann Dibben. 

At North Petherton, Mr. Atwell, deser- 
vedly regretted.—-At Bathford, Mr. Geo. 
Yeeles, justly lamented.—At Bathwick, 
92, Miss Caroline Marks.—At Stoneaston, 
Mr. Stephens, deservedly esteemed.—At 
Weston, 67, Mrs. Basnett. 

DURSETSHIRE, 

Marricd.} John Durant, esq. of Poole, 
to Mary, widow of Jolin Palmer, esq. of 
Winpole-street, London.—The Rev. E. 
Brice, of Crantord, to Miss M. George, of 
North Petherton.—The Rev. E. Whiteley, 
of Little Bredy, to Miss E, Bowden, of 
Chelthorne. 

Died.] At Weymouth, 33, Lieut. 
Dansey, R.N, = 
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At Bridport, 87, the Rev. Mat, Anstis, 
master of the grammar school at this place, 
and deservedly lamented. ; 

At Lyme, 38,,Mrs. Swaine, of Bridport- 
harbour, justly esteemed and regretted. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

A lace factory is about to be esta- 
blished in the vicinity of Exeter, on thr ex- 
tensive premises near ‘Trew’s Wear. ‘lhe 
projector is a native of Nottingham. _ 

Married.] Mr. Veysev, to Miss Phillips; 
Mr. W. Down, of Excter, to Miss G, 
Beynom, of Thurieston,— Mr. R. Dymond, 
of Exeter, to Miss Ann Priscilla Williams, 
of the Exeter Lime Kilns, both of the 
Society of Friends.—Mr. Jones, to Miss 
Jarvis, of Richmond-walk.—Mr. R. Smart, 
of Plymouth, to Miss Ciease, of Launces- 
ton.—'Thomas Parsons, esq of Oakhamp- 
ton, to Miss A. 8. Turton, of ‘Torquay. 

Died.} At Exeter, 39, Elizabeth, wite of 
James Green, esq. deservedly regretted, 

At Plymouth, in Duke-street, 25, Mrs. 
Corsey.—In the Town-square, 73, Mr. 
Niles,—84, Henry Tolcher, esq, he left up- 
wards of 200,0001. chiefly to his nephews 
and nieees ; his manners were eccentric, 
and tis habits penurious.—50, Mr. J. Hele, 
deservedly regretted. 

. At Bideford, John Hammond, .v. de- 
servedly esteemed for his protessional and 
moral qualifications. 

At Lambert, 76, John Lambert Gorwyn, 
esq.—71, Mary Ann, widow of William 
Lambert Gorwyn, esq.—At Churchstanton, 
Mr, W. Gillett, sen.—At Stoke, €6, Mrs. 
Myers, of Pentonville, near Londou.—d6, 
Mrs. Widecombe. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.) Capt. Kempe, of the E. I, 
Co.’s Service, late of Polsne-house, to 
Louisa Bowen, daughter of the late Silva- 
nas Jenkius, esq. of ‘Truro.—Mr. W. 
Petherick, to Miss N. Tallack, of St. 
Austell.—Lieut. W. Long, RN. to Miss 
Pearce, of St. Kevarne. 

Died.| At Truvo, Mrs. Bastian, deser- 
vedly esicemed and regretted, — Mr. 
Giles. 

At Liskeard, Miss K. Boase. 

At St. Austell, 67, Mr, J. Gilbert, 
greatly respected. 

WALES. 

A stage-coach establishment has _re- 
ceutly been formed at Bala, North Wales, 
which will open direct communication 
with the Holy and Shhewsbury roads, 
and yicid great advantages to the mhabi. 
tants and thosew#fthe neighbouring towns, 

Married.) Mr. 5S. P, Cohen, to Miss 
F, E. Howell, ef Neath.— Mr. J. Rogers, 
to Miss N. Roberts, both of Llaneliy.— 
Dir. T. Mitchell, of Cardigan, to Miss M. 
Wagner, of Penalitifed.— Edward Bevan, 


esq. of St. David’s, to Miss R, 
Fishguard, -—— ‘Thomas ‘Tho pte ys 
Narberth, to Mrs. Twining, of ‘fr 
Pembrokeshire. x efigarne, 

Died.| At Swansea, 26, Mr. W. Jo 
of Mile End, deservedly regretted.—59 
Mr. George Rees, greatly and justly re- 
spected.—In Nelson-place, 42, Capt. Jahn 
Gilmore, R.N. greatly lamented.—At Cow. 
bridge, 95, Mrs. E. Morris, 

At Brecon, at an advanced age, Mr, L, 
Jones. 

At Rathin, 53, Edward Owen, esq. of 
Tachiwyd, Denbighshire, 

‘The Rev. Richard Raikes, treasurerand 
canon of St. David's, prebendary of He- 
reford, and perpetual curate of Maise- 
mere, Gloucestershire, generally and justly 
esteemed for his philanthropic and other 
virtues. 

~ SCOTLAND. 

A grand public dinner was given within 
the month to Me. Brougham, by the inlia- 
bitants of Glasgow. Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, m the chair, sapported by the 
Duke of Hamilton, Lords Kennaird anid 
Belhaven, Admiral Fieming, &c. Several: 
excellent speeches - were delivered: Mr. 
Brougham, in retarning thanks, exhibited 
great powers of eloquence, and passed 
many high encomiums on the political 
knowledge prevalent throughout Scotland, 
and its general patriotism. He was pre- 
sented by the citizens of Giasgow with a 
silver cup. 

Married.] At Dumfries, Mr. W. Shaw, 
to Miss M. Dickson, of Monsewald. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, James Stodart, 
esq. of Rassell-square.—24, Lieut, Mat. 
Miller, fifty-first reginrent, son of Sir Wm. 
M. bart., Lord Gienbee. He was a 
member of the Philesophical Society of 
Edinburgh. He had addressed several in- 
genious papers to the society, and sug- 
gested some carious experiments. ‘These 
the Board of Ordnance ordered to be made 
in clucidation of the laws of projecti'es. 

At Dunbar, Lieut.-col. John Clark, 
maries, 

At Peebles, 69, Giles Templeman, esq. 

IRELAND. 

Murried.} At Dublin, R. C, Chambers, 
€sq. to Caroline, daughter of the late Ree. 
Robert Warren, rector of Tuam and Cong. 
—G. Fosbery, esq. of Curragh-bridge, 
county of Limerick, to Miss C. Lyons, of 
Higknam-court, near Gloucester. — O. 
Palmer, esq. son of the Dean of Cashel, 
to Miss Marcella Coles, late of Staplake, 
Devonshire. 

Died.] At Ardee, 110, Mrs, Ormsby. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

At Paris, M. de Lalande, the celebrated 

naturalist and traveller. 





—— 


ERRATUM in our last.—In the Agricaliural Re i d of wind 
; Ur Last. port, page 177, mstead 0 
changing “from $.W. to N.E.” read “ from S.W. to N.W.” ; 











